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SPEECHES. 

(Continued.) 


GOVERNMENT  OP  IRELAND. 

April  15,  1839. 

Lord  John  Eussell  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — 
Mr.  Speaker,  On  March  2 1  the  House  of  Lords  were  pleased 
to  resolve  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  i  into 
V  the  state  of  Ireland  since  the  year  1835,  with  respect  to 
■J  crime  and  outrage,  which  render  life  and  property  insecure 
in  that  part  of  the  empire/  Sir,  I  thought  it  my  duty  on 
the  very  next  day  to  state  the  view  which  I  took  of  that 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  say  that  I  should 
ask  for  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  this  House  on  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  With  respect  to  the 
importance  of  the  Motion,  both  to  Ireland  and  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  I  should  say 
anything.  With  regard  to  the  anxiety  which  I  feel  on  the 
subject  of  the  Motion  which  I  am  now  to  make,  it  is  im- 
possible that  I  can  adequately  express  my  feelings.  I 
shall  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  state  my  views  of  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  the  Amendment  of 
which  notice  has  been  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  There  are  some  points  in  that  Amendment 
which  perhaps  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  notice  before  I 
go  into  the  main  subject  of  discussion.  A  part  of  that 
Amendment  says,  that  the  expression  of  opinion  called  for 
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now  is  only  an  expression  of  opinion  on  one  part  of  the 
policy  of  tlie  executive  Government.  Sir,  tlie  reason  why 
it  is  proposed  to  ask  for  an  opinion  on  one  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  executive  Government  is,  because  it  is  that 
part  of  their  policy  alone  upon  which  a  Resolution  has  been 
entered  on  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Let  the 
House  of  Lords,  if  they  should  so  think  fit,  carry  a  vote  of 
censure  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  the  policy  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  I  should  then  equally  tliink, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  remain  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  unless  we  felt  assured  of  the  confidence  of  this 
House  in  respect  to  the  course  we  have  pursued.  If  the 
House  of  Peers  please  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  Exe- 
cutive in  England  I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  them  on  that 
question.  With  respect  to  colonial  affairs,  there  are 
legislative  measures,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
under  the  attention  of  this  House,  and  others  will  be 
brought  forward  for  consideration.  With  respect  to 
foreign  affairs,  I  am  sure  that  my  noble  Friend,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  if  they  should 
think  fit  to  choose  that  field  of  discussion,  will  not  feel 
afraid  to  encounter  them  on  it.  If  it  be  made  a  matter 
of  charge  against  us,  that  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium  we  are 
about  to  bring  to  a  close  long  and  difficult  negotiations, 
which  threatened  at  one  time  the  peace  of  Europe,  I  think 
we  should  be  able  to  vindicate  ourselves  against  such  a 
charge.  If  it  be  imputed  to  us,  that  British  interests  have 
been  entirely  neglected  in  the  contest  between  France 
and  Mexico,  I  think  my  noble  Friend  will  be  able  to  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  reply.  If  the  affairs  belonging  to  the 
department  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  be  made  the  subject  of  attack,  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  meet  accusations  on  that  subject  like- 
wise, and  while  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  we  have  not 
been  neglectful  of  British  interests  in  India,  or  inattentive 
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to  any  dangers  that  might  have  threatened  those  interests 
— that  we  have,  I  trust,  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  dangers 
of  a  war  between  this  and  any  of  the  principal  powers  o'f 
Europe.  We  shall  wait  until  these  charges  are  brought 
forward — before  we  shall  think  it  necessary  to  bring  those 
subjects  under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  But  it  is 
not  from  any  fear,  or  from  any  apprehension,  that  with 
regard  to  any  of  these  subjects  the  conduct  of  the  execu- 
tive Government  has  tended  to  expose  the  interests  of  this 
great  country  to  peril,  or  to  have  stained  the  name  of  the 
empire  with  dishonour,  that  we  do  not  bring  them  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.  Sir,  it  has  pleased  those  who 
condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Government  to  take  other 
ground.  I  submit,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  such,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
this  House  to  express  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
do  not  say  at  present,  that  it  may  not  have  been  perfectly 
right  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  appoint  such  a  committee 
— that  the  state  of  danger,  and  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,  caused  by  misgovernment  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  may  not  have  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  House  of  Lords  to  appoint  such  a  committee ;  but  I  do 
say,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to  deny,  that 
that  Motion  does  convey  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Govern- 
ment ;  for  no  man  can  read  even  the  terms  of  that  resolu- 
tion, appointing  the  particular  date  at  which  the  inquiry 
is  to  commence,  and  ending  with  the  words,  '  render  life 
and  property  insecure  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom/  with- 
out saying  that  the  plain  conclusion  intended  to  be  drawn 
is,  that  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  administration  which  has 
thus  exposed  life  and  property  to  peril  in  Ireland.  But  if 
we  were  in  any  doubt  what  to  think,  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  the  House  of  Lords — which  by  the  way  seems  to  be 
particularly  favourable  to  breaches  of  privilege  of  this  kind 
— has  allowed  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  country 
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what  purports  to  be  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  this  Motion ;  and  the  debate  thus  circulated  contains 
nothing  but  accusations.  It  is  a  tenth  repetition  of  accu- 
sations and  charges  of  improper  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
of  mercy  and  want  of  vigour  in  the  administration  of 
the  law.  It  contains  charges  of  almost  every  species  of 
negligence,  if  not  criminality,  of  which  a  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  can  be  culpable.  And,  Sir,  let  it  be  recollected 
that  the  very  name  of  the  Mover  himself  is  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion  in  Ireland  of  the  censure  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  When  we  know  the  officer  in  command,  we 
can  have  little  doubt  of  the  colour  of  the  flag.  Let  it  be 
remembered  likewise,  that  as  soon  as  the  account  of  this 
vote  came  to  Ireland,  it  was  spread  everywhere  by  the 
usual  organs  of  the  party  to  which  the  noble  Lord  belongs, 
and  who  entertain  his  views,  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  her  Majesty's  Government. 
Then,  I  submit  with  respect  to  a  subject  upon  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  sensitively  alive — with  respect  to  a 
subject  upon  which  great  anxiety  is  naturally  felt — would 
it  be  possible  for  us  to  allow  an  impression  to  go  forth, 
that  such  a  vote  of  censure  had  been  agreed  to  without 
endeavouring,  by  submitting  some  Motion  to  this  House,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
agreed  upon  that  subject  ?  One  noble  and  learned  Friend 
of  mine  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  motion  was  a 
prima  facie  vote  of  censure.  I  entirely  concur  in  that 
description  of  the  vote ;  and  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
Government  to  pass  by  without  notice  a  prima  facie  vote 
of  censure  by  the  Lords  any  more  than  it  would  be  possible, 
if  a  Motion  were  submitted  to  the  House  for  going  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  nation — 
to  disregard  the  adoption  of  such  a  proposition,  to  which 
a  certain  character  has  always  been  attached  by  the  House 
and  the  country  at  large.     I  am  aware,  that  the  words  of 
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the  Motion  were  framed  with  so  much  art,  that  it  was 
possible  to  say  to  some  persons  inclined  to  vote  for  it,  that 
it  did  not  convey  censure,  but  merely  proposed  inquiry 
into  crime.     But  while  that  takes  away  from  the  candour 
of  the  proceeding,  it  takes  off  nothing  from  the  bitterness 
of  the  accusation.     If  I  am  right  in  what  I  now  state,  it 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  House  to  adopt  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate '  previous  question '  in  the  form  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposes  it.     I  say,  moreover,  that  the 
previous  question  is  rather  weakened  than  strengthened 
by  the  arguments  introduced  into  the  preamble  by  way  of 
supporting  it.     Reference  is  made  in  it  to  returns  ordered 
by  this  House.     When  those  returns  were  moved  for,  my 
noble  Friend  near  me  (Lord  Morpeth)  said,  he  thought 
them  not  of  an  unusual  character;  but  that  he  would 
himself  move  for  other  returns  not  confined  to  the  period 
firom  the  year  1835  to  this  time;  but  returns  for  other 
years,  so  that  the  Motion  would  have  no  invidious  charac- 
ter as  applied  to  that  particular  period.     My  noble  Friend 
moved  likewise  the  introduction  of  certain  words  of  caution, 
respecting  part  of  the  information,  provided  it  were  con- 
sistent with  the  public  service  and  the  due  administration 
of  justice.     These  returns  were  ordered  with  the  consent 
of  the  Government,  and  without  implying  in  any  manner, 
or  in  any  degree,  censure  on  the  Government  by  which 
they  were  granted.     But  it  is  widely  different  where  a 
committee  is  named  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  with  regard 
to  a  particular  period  only,  and  with  none  of  the  restraints 
which  this  House  might  deem  it  advisable  to  circumscribe 
it  with.     But  if  it  be  right  and  proper  to  have  an  inquiry 
instituted  into  the  government  of  Ireland  since  1835,  why, 
let  me  ask,  was  not  the  Motion   made  in  this  House? 
This  House  is  the  proper  House  of  Parliament  in  which, 
according  to  the  forms  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  such 
an  inquiry  should  be  demanded.     I  ask  then  if  there  is  any 
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proceeding  of  a  criminatory  character  to  be  instituted,  why 
do  not  its  authors  move  for  an  inquiry  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  require  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  inculpated  ?     I  ask 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  this  inquiry ;  those  who  have 
told  us  year  after  year  since  1835,  that  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment was  unworthy  of  confidence — as  favouring  outrage 
and  almost  encouraging  murder — I  ask  them  why  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  make  in  this  House  a  Motion  of 
inquiry,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a  Motion  for 
papers  ?     They  made  no  such  Motion  however,  and  I  can 
only  conclude  from  their  not  thinking  it  essential  that  this 
House  should  come  to  a  decision  on  the  question,  that  not 
expecting  to  have  a  majority  in  this  House  in  favour  of  an 
inquiry,  and  not  being  able  to  carry  a  vote  of  censure  here, 
they  determined  to  transfer  to  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment a  proceeding  by  which  a  slur  would  be  cast  on  the 
character  of  the  Government.     Now,  against  that  pro- 
ceeding I  protest,  and  if  I  were  one  of  those  who  think 
the  inquiry  necessary,  I  should  equally  protest  against  it, 
and  equally  say — if  the  Government  of  Lord  Normanby 
has  been  most  mischievous  and  most  injurious,  let  not  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  refuse  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  it,  let  them  not  abdicate  the  right  of  the 
House   of  Commons   to   inquire — let  them  not  abandon 
the  ancient  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  censure 
and  control  Governments  which  require  censure  and  con- 
trol— let  them  not  consent  to  pass  in  silence  the  misgo- 
vernment  which  is  complained  of — but  let  them  pronounce 
whether  inquiry  be  necessary,  and  whether  the  Government 
deserve  the  censure  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  affixed  to 
its  proceedings.     So  much  in  reference  to  the  proposal  to 
stifle  this  motion  by  a  previous  question.     But  if  this  House 
pronounce  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, it  is  said,  that  it  will  interfere  with  the  undoubted 
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rights  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
ask  the  House  to  pause  a  little,  and  consider,  not  what  is  the 
theory,  not  what  is  the  bare  right,  but  what  is  the  usual 
and  has  been  I  think  the  necessary  practice  of  the  con- 
stitution. With  respect  to  legislation,  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  any  bill  that  may  be 
sent  up  from  this  House.  But  if  that  right  were  carried 
to  an  extreme ;  if,  for  instance,  they  were  to  reject  the 
Consolidated  Fund  Bill,  which  has  been  this  day  before 
the  House,  the  whole  country  would  be  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. Or  if  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  the  supplies 
voted  by  this  House  were,  in  consequence  of  the  Lords 
disapproving  of  the  war,  rejected  by  them,  although  it 
would  be  the  undoubted  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  do 
so,  yet  it  would  be  impossible,  that  the  country  and  this 
House  should  rest  satisfied  with  such  a  decision.  So  far 
as  to  the  right  of  legislation.  What,  then,  is  the  practical 
conclusion  and  understanding  to  which  all  parties  have 
come,  for  a  long  period,  with  respect  to  the  subject?  It 
is  this — that  if  a  bill  were  sent  up  from  this  House,  of  a 
very  important  nature,  with  regard  to  which  there  are 
considerable  numbers  of  persons  both  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  and  in  favour  of  which  there  was  only  a  small 
majority,  the  House  of  Lords  might  properly  say,  '  It 
appears  that  the  Representatives  of  the  people  are  very 
nearly  divided  on  the  subject.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
country  has  made  up  its  mind  to  this  change.  Let  it  be 
considered  another  year,  and  let  us  know  whether  it 
be  a  change  called  for  by  general  opinion.'  If  a  bill, 
however,  were  sent  from  this  House  repeatedly  by  large 
majorities,  declaring  the  sense  of  the  country,  then  I  think 
it  usual  for  the  House  of  Lords,  even  though  holding  an 
opinion  against  the  bill,  and  having  an  abstract  right  to 
reject  it  at  once,  to  exercise  a  wise  discretion,  and  say, 
'  We  will  not  oppose  the  general  sense  of  the  country,  re- 
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peatedly  expressed,  but  we  will  confirm  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  in  the  abstract  it  differs  from 
our  own/  But,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  executive  Govern- 
ment, the  case  is  somewhat  different.  Upon  a  matter  of 
legislation  the  two  Houses  might  remain  at  variance  for  a 
considerable  time  without  any  great  evil  happening  to  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  there  are  exceptions  even  to 
that.  There  have  been  exceptions  of  so  grave  a  nature 
that  at  one  time,  when  the  opposition  was  extreme,  Lord 
Grey's  Government,  with  all  but  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Cabinet,  did  advise  so  large  a  creation  of  Peers  as 
would  have  overwhelmed  the  independent  voice  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  with 
respect  to  the  Executive,  such  differences  of  opinion  can- 
not be  tolerated.  You  must  conduct  the  Government  on 
one  plan  or  the  other.  You  cannot  have  Ireland  at  once 
governed  on  the  principles  of  Lord  Haddington  and  of 
Lord  Mulgrave.  You  cannot  have  the  affairs  of  this 
country  conducted  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Melbourne.  It  is  quite  necessary,  that  one  line  or 
the  other  should  be  taken.  The  only  question  on  this 
occasion  is,  whether  or  not  the  House  of  Commons  is 
prepared  to  say,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  having  expressed 
its  sense  with  respect  to  the  executive  Government,  the 
House  of  Commons  entertains  the  same  opinion :  or  not 
entertaining  the  same  opinion,  are  willing  that  the  execu- 
tive Government  should  in  future  be  conducted  according 
to  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  I  beg  to  remind 
the  House  that  this  has  not  hitherto  been  the  case,  and 
that,  in  general,  the  House  of  Commons  has  insisted  on 
the  Government  being  conducted  agreeably  to  its  opinions. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  for  a  long  period,  owing  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  this  House,  to  the  influence  exercised  over  it 
by  the  Crown,  and  by  individual  Members  of  the  House 
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of  Lords,  there  was  no  positive  difference  of  opinion.  But 
in  former  days,  there  were  differences  of  opinion,  and  this 
House  did  not  scruple  to  declare  its  opinion  on  such 
subjects,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Lords.  At 
an  early  period  of  the  last  century  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  some  persons  concerned  in  a 
conspiracy  for  bringing  in  the  Pretender;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  conspiracy  was  rather 
favoured  than  otherwise  by  the  Government.  The  House 
of  Lords  thought,  that  no  sufficient  means  were  taken  to 
discover,  pursue,  and  punish  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  they  accordingly  took  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  decided  on  making  their  own  ex- 
amination. This  House  immediately  protested  against  it, 
and  this  was  the  language  they  used  in  an  address  to  the 
Crown: — 

'  Your  faithful  Commons  believe  the  administration  of 
the  government  best  secured  when  it  is  left  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, with  whom  the  law  has  entrusted  it,  and  have  so 
firm  a  dependence  upon  your  Majesty's  affection  to  your 
people,  and  your  great  wisdom,  that  they  can  never  ap- 
prehend the  least  danger  from  any  conspiracy,  when  the 
examination  thereof  is  under  your  Majesty's  direction. 
Your  faithful  Commons  do,  therefore,  most  earnestly  desire 
your  Majesty  to  suffer  no  diminution  of  that  prerogative, 
which  during  your  Majesty's  reign  they  are  confident  will 
always  be  exerted  for  the  good  of  your  people.' 

Not  many  years  afterwards,  a  resolution  passed  the 
House  of  Lords,  declaring  : — 

'  That  no  peace  can  be  honourable  or  safe  for  her 
Majesty  and  her  allies  if  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  be  suffered  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.' 

The  House  of  Commons  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
At  that  time  the  Crown  finding  that  the  two  Houses  were 
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not  in  harmony,  took  measures  to  make  them  so.  [Sir 
James  Graham :  by  a  creation  of  twelve  Peers.]  Yes ;  as 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  says,  by  a  creation  of  Peers ;  but 
it  so  happened  at  that  time,  that  the  prerogative  had  been 
exerted  with  so  much  sobriety,  that  the  creation  of  twelve 
Peers  was  sufficient  to  give  the  Ministry  a  majority.  That 
certainly  has  not  been  the  sobriety  of  later  times.  Sir,  I 
have  no  objection,  if  it  were  proper  at  this  time,  to  enter 
into  that  question ;  but,  certainly,  I  think  that  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  caused  by  the  Ministry  which  came  into 
power  in  1784  was,  that  it  altogether  altered  the  character 
of  the  House  of  Peers.  I  stated  this  opinion  so  long  ago 
a*  1822,  on  bringing  forward  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  reason  to 
change  it.  Sir,  I  was  proceeding  to  state  that  for  a  con- 
siderable lime,  owing,  as  I  think,  to  a  defect  in  the  repre- 
sentative system,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  were  without  any  great  difference.  But  after 
Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  were  entrusted  by  his  late 
Majesty  with  the  administration  of  affairs,  it  very  soon 
happened,  that  with  respect  to  a  question  of  executive 
government — the  policy  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  Portugal — a  difference  of  opinion  did  arise.  The  House 
of  Lords  assented  to  an  Address  to  his  Majesty,  in  fact, 
disputing  and  disapproving  of  the  conduct  of  this  House. 
What  was  the  result?  An  hon.  Member,  an  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  of  mine,  immediately  asked  the  opinion  of 
this  House — he  asked,  whether  this  House  agreed  with 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  whether  it  agreed  with  him  in 
supporting  the  policy  of  the  Administration.  That  was 
a  just  and  proper  course  ;  for  you  cannot  have  the  policy 
of  the  Executive  carried  on  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  also  according  to  an  adverse 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  when  they  differ,  you  must 
follow  the  opinion  of  one  or  the  other.     In  my  view  the 
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opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  expressed 
on  a  subject  of  so  great  an  importance  as  the  practical 
government  of  Ireland,  and  if  the  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  differ  from  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
according  to  the  power  vested  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  prevail. 

Sir,  I  have  hitherto  stated  the  reason  why  I  think  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
subject.  I  have  not  stated  anything  inconsistent  with 
their  entertaining  an  opinion  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  entertained  by  the  House  of  Lords.  I  have 
not  stated  anything  inconsistent  with  their  coming  to  a 
Resolution,  if  they  so  think  fit,  either  instituting  an 
inquiry  themselves,  or  passing  a  more  direct  vote  of 
censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  Administration  in  Ireland. 
All  I  have  urged,  and  what  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
ask,  is  that  this  House  should  pronounce  an  opinion, 
one  way  or  the  other,  upon  this  subject.  If  they  pro- 
nounce it  either  way,  they  will  still  maintain  their 
character  and  their  dignity  as  a  House  of  Commons.  But 
if  they  pass  the  Eesolution  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite,  if  they  say  that  they  will  wait  either  till  the  end 
of  this  year,  or  perhaps  till  the  end  of  the  next  year,  when 
the  House  of  Lords  shall  have  been  pleased  to  examine 
into  all  the  cases  of  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of 
mercy,  into  every  crime  tried  at  Kilkenny  or  Armagh,  and 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  them,  and  that  this  House 
will  wait  silently  and  quietly,  leaving  the  Government  to  be 
crippled  and  enfeebled  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
without  pronouncing  any  opinion  one  way  or  the  other,  then 
the  degradation  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  from  that 
day  be  complete.  Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  that  which  is  no 
doubt  the  important  question,  upon  which  this  House,  if 
they  agree  with  me  so  far,  ought  to  decide,  and  on  which  I 
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fear  I  must  trouble  them  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
much  detail.  We  are  resolved  to  bring  before  them  our 
whole  policy  in  Ireland,  in  order  that  the  House  and  the 
country  may  know  what  at  least  have  been  our  views  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  they  may  not  be  led 
away  by  partial  statements  with  respect  to  the  outrages 
and  crimes  which  have  taken  place — that  they  may  not 
conclude  from  the  words  of  this  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  that  outrages  and  crime  have  so  prevailed  because 
the  administration  of  the  Government  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  liberal  inclinations,  and  of  liberal  policy — 
but  that  they  may  see  to  what  are  owing  the  crime  and 
outrage  that  have  existed  in  Ireland — to  what  it  is  owing 
that  at  the  present  time  crime  and  outrage  have  not  been 
wholly  repressed,  but  that  there  still  remain  evils,  the 
seeds  of  winch  were  sown  in  other  days,  and  which  require 
not  four  years  but  forty  years  to  be  successfully  eradicated. 
I  will  go  back  for  this  purpose  to  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  In  the  commencement  of  that 
reign  I  find  accounts  of  attacks  upon  houses ;  of  persons 
going  about  armed,  forcing  others  to  give  up  land ;  of  per- 
sons going  about  disguised  at  night ;  of  witnesses  being 
threatened ;  of  force  being  used,  and  combined  force,  in 
order  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  which  the  conspirators 
had  in  view.  Now  this  state  of  things,  lawless  and  tur- 
bulent as  it  was,  was  not  very  greatly  different  from  the 
situation  in  which  other  countries  have  been — not  very 
greatly  different  from  the  state  in  which  this  country  is 
represented  to  have  been,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Neither  was  it  exceedingly  different  from 
the  state  in  which  Scotland  was  represented  by  one  of 
the  ablest  of  her  sons  to  have  been  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  There  was  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances of  those  periods  to  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
ministers  of  Elizabeth  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ministers  of 
William  III.  was  not  capable  of  applying  a  remedy.     Is 
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there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  Irish  people  which 
forbids  that  outrage  and  crime  should  be  successfully  met, 
and  a  remedy  effectively  applied?  I  think  no  one  can 
deny  that  looking  at  the  upper  classes  of  society,  no  men 
have  shown  greater  talent,  greater  pregnancy  of  wit,  or 
greater  aptitude  for  the  pursuits  of  arts  and  arms  than  the 
people  of  Ireland.  As  to  the  lower  classes,  whether  we 
view  them  as  soldiers  in  the  service  of  their  country — or 
workmen  in  the  various  departments  of  labour — no  men 
have  been  more  remarkable  for  valour  or  industry,  or  have 
evinced  more  of  the  qualities  by  which  a  country  can  rise 
to  eminence.  There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  character  of 
the  people  themselves  which  forbids  us  to  hope  that  the 
evils  of  their  condition  should  be  successfully  met  and 
overcome.  But  what  was  the  disposition  of  those  who 
had  to  legislate  for  this  people?  How  did  power  and 
property  treat  the  evils  of  1761?  It  is  useful  that  I 
should  state  this;  it  is  proper  that  the  House  should 
know  of  it,  because  hon.  Members  are  aware  how  much 
the  Marquess  of  Normanby  has  been  condemned  for 
declaring  that  *  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights ; '  and  that  it  is  '  the  neglect  of  those  duties  in 
past  times,  which  has  led  to  much  of  the  misery  of  the 
present  time.'  I  wish  to  read  upon  this  point  the  opinion 
delivered  in  1787  of  Mr.  Pitzgibbon — afterwards  Lord 
Clare — one  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  not  too  much 
addicted  to  popular  rights,  and  who  afterwards,  was 
a  great  leader  in  the  Tory  Government  of  Ireland.  He 
proceeded,  after  alluding  to  the  attempts  of  the  people  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour,  as  follows : — 

'  At  last  they  proceeded  to  regulate  the  price  of  land,  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour,  and  to  oppose  the  collection  of 
the  hearth-money  and  other  taxes.  I  am  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  province  of  Munster,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  impossible  for  human  wretchedness  to  exceed 
that  of  the  miserable  peasantry  in  that  province.     I  know 
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that  the  unhappy  tenantry  are  ground  to  powder  by  re- 
lentless landlords.  I  know  that  far  from  being  able  to 
give  the  clergy  their  just  dues,  they  have  not  food  or 
raiment  for  themselves;  the  landlord  grasps  the  whole, 
and,  sorry  am  I  to  add,  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent extortion,  some  landlords  have  been  so  base  as  to 
instigate  the  insurgents  to  rob  the  clergy  of  their  tithes, 
not  in  order  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  tenantry,  but 
that  they  might  add  the  clergy's  share  to  the  cruel  rack- 
rents  already  paid.' 

That  was  the  character  given  of  the  landlords  by  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon,  as  the  Attorney-general.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  he  would  have  said,  if  he  had  been  told  that  it 
was  not  competent  for  him  to  express  the  simple  opinion 
that '  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.'  What 
would  he  have  said  if  he  had  been  told  that  it  was  not 
competent  for  him  to  allude  even  to  the  landlords  of  past 
times  ?  I  have  now  to  quote  another  description  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  cause  why  it  was  not 
remedied.  It  is  from  the  work  and  letters  of  Arthur 
Young,  who,  writing  in  1772,  says : — 

'  The  age  has  improved  so  much  in  humanity,  that  even 
the  poor  Irish  have  experienced  its  influence,  and  are 
every  day  treated  better  and  better ;  but  still  the  remnant 
of  the  old  manners,  the  abominable  distinction  of  religion 
united  with  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  little  country 
gentlemen,  or  rather  vermin  of  the  kingdom,  who  never 
were  out  of  it,  altogether  still  bear,  say  hard,  on  the  poor 
people,  and  subject  them  to  situations  more  mortifying 
than  we  ever  behold  in  England.  The  landlord  of  an 
Irish  estate  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics  is  a  sort  of 
despot,  who  yields  obedience,  in  whatever  concerns  the 
poor,  to  no  law  but  that  of  his  will.  To  discover  what 
the  liberty  of  a  people  is,  we  must  live  among  them,  and 
not  look  for  it  in  the  statutes  of  the  realm :  the  language 
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of  the  written  law  maybe  that  of  liberty,  but  the  situation 

of  the  poor  may  speak  no  language  but  that  of  slavery. 

There  is  too  much  of  this  contradiction  in  Ireland  5  a  long 

series  of  oppressions,  aided  by  many  very  ill-judged  laws, 

have  brought  landlords  into  a  habit  of  exercising  a  very 

lofty  superiority,  and  their  vassals  into  that  of  an  almost 

unlimited  submission.     A  landlord  in  Ireland  can  scarcely 

invent  an  order  which  a  servant,  labourer,  or  cotter,  dares 

refuse  to  execute.     Nothing  satisfies  him  but  unlimited 

submission.     Disrespect,    or    anything   tending    towards 

sauciness,  he  may  punish  with  his  cane  or  his  horsewhip 

with  the  most  perfect  security.     A  poor  man  would  have 

his  bones  broken  if  he  offered  to  lift  his  hand  in  his  own 

defence.' 

This  is  the  description,  in  very  plain  and  humble  terms, 
of  the  then  condition  of  the  peasantry.  I  shall  take 
another  description  on  this  matter  from  a  writer  of  a 
higher  class,  of  far  deeper  philosophy,  of  commanding 
eloquence.  The  extract  is  from  Burke,  who,  in  writing 
to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  ob- 
serves : — 

'  You,  who  have  looked  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the 
popery  laws,  must  be  perfectly  sensible  that  a  great  part 
of  the  present  mischief  which  we  abhor  in  common  (if  it 
at  all  exists)  has  arisen  from  them.  Their  declared  object 
was  to  reduce  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a  miserable 
populace,  without  property,  without  estimation,  without 
education.  The  professed  object  was  to  deprive  the  few 
men  who,  in  spite  of  those  laws,  might  hold  or  obtain  any 
property  amongst  them,  of  all  sort  of  influence  or  au- 
thority over  the  rest :  they  divided  the  nation  into  two 
distinct  bodies,  without  common  interest,  sympathy,  or 
connection.  One  of  these  bodies  was  to  possess  all  the 
franchises,  all  the  property,  all  the  education ;  the  other 
was  to  be  composed  of  drawers  of  water  and  cutters  of 
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turf  for  them.  Are  we  to  be  astonished  when  by  the 
efforts  of  so  much  violence  in  conquest,  and  so  much 
policy  in  regulation,  continued  without  intermission  for 
near  one  hundred  years,  we  had  reduced  them  to  a  mob ; 
whenever  they  came  to  act  at  all,  many  of  them  would  act 
exactly  like  a  mob,  without  temper,  measure,  or  fore- 
sight?' 

This  is  an  extract  which  shows,  I  think,  most  plainly 
and  most  truly,  what  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  that 
time.  Here  then  was  the  period  for  the  Legislature  to 
commence  its  work.  It  is  my  belief,  that  if  at  that  time 
measures  had  'been  passed  putting  the  Roman  Catholics 
upon  an  equality  with  the  Protestants,  making  the  spirit 
of  justice  pervade  the  laws  of  the  realm — and  if  at  the 
same  time  there  had  been  done  that  which  we  have  lately 
been  endeavouring  to  do,  if  there  had  been  passed  a  law 
in  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  poor,  we  should  not  now  have  to  regret  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  respect  to  crime  and  outrage.  That  was  the 
time,  in  my  opinion,  when  great  good  might  have  been 
accomplished,  when  great  influence  might  with  certainty 
have  been  exercised  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  and 
future  evils  prevented.  What,  however,  was  done  at 
the  time?  Laws  of  coercion  and  punishment  were 
passed.  The  first  law  passed  respecting  Whiteboys  was 
in  the  year  1766.  By  that  law  severe  penalties  were 
awarded.  The  next  Whiteboy  Act  was  in  the  year  1775, 
and  that  Act  recounts  those  disorders  which  the  former 
Act  was  intended  to  suppress.  It  declares,  in  the  pre- 
amble, that 

'  It  has  frequently  happened  of  late  years  in  different 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  that  several  persons  calling 
themselves  Whiteboys,  and  others,  as  well  by  night  as 
in  the  day  time,  have  in  a  riotous,  tumultuous,  and  dis- 
orderly manner  assembled  together,  and  have  abused  and 
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injured  the  persons,  habitations,  and  properties  of  many 
of  his  Majesty's  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  and  have  taken 
away  and  carried  away  their  horses  and  arms,  and  have 
compelled  them  to  surrender  up,  quit  and  leave  their 
habitations,  farms,  and  places  of  abode ;  and  have  forced 
them  with  threats  and  promises  to  join  them  in  such  their 
mischievous  and  iniquitous  proceedings;  and  have  also 
sent  threatening  and  incendiary  letters  to  several  persons, 
to  the  great  terror  of  his  Majesty's  peaceable  subjects.' 

There  were  many  capital  felonies  in  that  Act ;  but  it  is 
not  only  in  the  capital  felonies  that  you  see  the  spirit  of 
that  law ;  it  is  shown  in  other  respects  :  if  a  person  were 
out  of  doors  in  a  garb  which  was  not  his  usual  garb,  if  he 
were  out  at  hours  of  the  night  at  which  it  was  not  usual 
for  him  to  be  in  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful  occupation,  he 
was  subjected  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Such  was  the 
spirit  of  that  law.  Such,  too,  was  the  spirit  in  which 
succeeding  laws  were  passed.  The  statute  book  is  full  of 
these  laws,  and  of  Insurrection  Acts,  and  of  the  Suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  of  various  other  Acts,  all 
tending  to  punish  Whiteboy  outrages,  and  all  using  the 
utmost  severity  against  the  poor,  and  all  taking  care  to 
pursue  crimes  with  penalties,  but  I  can  find  none  providing 
permanently  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  I  can  find 
none  admitting  the  Irish  Catholics  to  be  treated  as  the 
free  subjects  of  a  free  country — none  speaking  in  the  spirit 
of  mercy  or  in  the  language  of  conciliation.  I  shall 
now  show  the  consequence  of  these  proceedings.  I  do 
not  mean,  however,  to  go  through  the  dreadful  evidence 
of  crimes,  of  murders,  of  insurrections  —  matters  that 
cannot  be  denied,  and  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  in  the 
years  1796,  1798,  and  1803.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  detail 
of  those  outrages ;  nor  shall  I  go  through  the  catalogue 
of  all  the  laws  of  a  penal  character  that  have  been  tried 
from  time  to  time  for  the  suppression  of  those  crimes.     I 

vol.  11.  c 
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wish  to  call  your  consideration  to  this  point.  The  date  of 
the  principal  Whiteboy  Act  was  1775,  and  I  wish  yon  to 
consider  what  occurred  from  that  period  up  to  the  time  of 
1824  and  1825.  In  those  fifty  years  there  happened  more 
remarkable  revolutions  than  in  any  other  similar  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  world.  In  France,  an  ancient  mon- 
archy was  overthrown — a  bloody  and  restless  republic  took 
its  place — a  military  despotism  was  created,  and  the 
ancient  dynasty  was  again  restored.  Almost  every  country 
in  Europe  had  seen  its  throne  abandoned,  or  its  possessors 
changed.  They  had  seen  their  institutions  altered ;  they 
had  seen  foreign  conquerors  in  their  capitals,  and  they 
had  all  beheld  the  changes  of  a  violent  revolution.  The 
persons  living  in  these  times,  might  be  likened  to  the 
pilgrim  in  the  ruins  of  Rome. 

'  The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  orison,  hears, 
Aghast,  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  towers, 
Tumbling  all  precipitate,  down-dashed.' 

Such  were  the  changes  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
Here  we  had  no  foreign  invaders,  thanks  to  the  mercy  of 
Providence,  nor  was  there  any  change  of  dynasty;  but 
there  had  been  changes  in  the  constitution — there  was  an 
immense  increase  of  the  debt,  there  was  the  debasing  of 
the  currency — there  had  been  great  victories  won  by  our 
army,  glorious  triumphs  gained  by  our  navy ;  very  great 
renown  obtained  by  our  arms,  and,  amidst  a  constant 
increase  of  taxes,  a  great  advance  in  commercial  prosperity. 
Such  were  the  changes  in  fifty  years.  Well,  then,  during 
these  fifty  years,  when  these  things  were  taking  place  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country,  I  will  show  you 
the  account  which,  at  the  end  of  these  fifty  years,  was 
given  by  a  person  competent  to  speak  as  to  the  facts  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  gentleman  I  refer  to, 
Mr.  Barrington,  described  Ireland  in  this  way : — 
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c  I  find  the  Whiteboy  system  has  for  the  last  sixty  years 
continued  under  different  names.  The  outrages  have  been 
of  the  same  kind  for  the  last  sixty  years. 

'  They  (the  illegal  associations)  have  always  had  objects 
connected  more  or  less  with  land.  The  preamble  of  the 
Irish  Act,  1 5  and  16  Geo.  3rd,  almost  describes  the  present 
state  of  the  country.  Associations  have  been  formed  for 
regulating  the  prices  of  land,  attacking  houses,  adminis- 
tering oaths,  delivering  threatening  notices,  taking  arms, 
taking  horses  at  night,  and  returning  them  again  in  the 
morning,  taking  away  girls,  murders  of  proctors  and 
guagers,  preventing  the  exportation  of  provisions,  digging 
up  land,  destroying  fences,  houghing  cattle,  resisting  the 
payment  of  tithes,  and  other  outrages  similar  to  those 
which  have  occurred  in  Clare  last  year,  and  which  are 
now  the  subject  of  investigation  in  the  Queen's  County.' 

Thus,  you  see,  that  these  fifty  years,  that  that  half  cen- 
tury, which  had  produced  such  great  changes — which  had 
produced  such  great  revolutions  in  almost  every  country 
in  Europe,  had  wrought  no  change  in  Ireland ;  but, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barrington,  had  left 
Ireland  to  be  described  in  the  same  words  in  which,  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Whiteboy  Act,  it  was  described  in 
1775.  I  might  read  to  you  many  things  to  corroborate 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Barrington — I  might  show  you,  by 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Beecher,  that  country  Gentlemen  had 
their  houses  shut  up  at  night — that  they  dared  not  ven- 
ture.to  go  out  except  in  the  day-time — that  they  saw  the 
fires  by  night  upon  the  hills,  and  heard  horsemen  trampling 
by  their  residences.  According  to  the  evidence  of  another 
gentleman,  Mr.  Blacker,  no  window  was  allowed  to  be 
open,  except  one  or  two  in  the  whole  house,  so  that  the 
daylight  was  nearly  excluded.  I  could  show  too  the 
country  abounding   in   horrible   murders,  but   I   forbear 

doing  so.     And  now  let  me  ask,  to  what  was  owing  that 
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state  of  things,  in  which  life  and  property  were  rendered 
insecure  in  that  part  of  the  empire  ?  Was  it  owing  to  the 
overmuch  liberality  of  the  Government  ?  Was  it  owing 
to  any  excess  of  commiseration  with  the  poor?  Was  it 
owing  to  an  extreme  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  ? 
Was  it  owing  to  too  great  favour  being  shown  to  those 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ?  Had  not  persons 
of  the  same  opinions  as  Lord  Roden  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  period,  held  the  Government  of  Ireland, 
except  during  the  short  glimpse  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
Lord-Lieutenancy,  and  in  1806,  when  Mr.  Grattan's  advice 
was  taken  with  respect  to  Ireland  ?  During  the  whole  of 
that  period  Ireland  was  under  the  guidance  of  these  very 
men,  who  come  now  to  complain  to  you  of  outrages  and 
who  tell  you  this  day,  in  relation  to  the  horrors  upon 
which  they  dwell,  that  you  are  to  regard  them  as  the 
exclusive  production  of  the  years  of  Lord  Normanby's 
Government  in  Ireland.  Thus  they  unknowingly  blind 
themselves,  or  wilfully  conceal  from  you  the  fact,  that 
such  crimes  are  the  offspring  of  former  oppressions ;  that 
they  are  the  offspring  of  a  social  system,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  denounced,  and  which  produced  its  dreadful 
effects  when  an  intolerant  Orange  faction  trampled  upon 
the  liberties,  and  was  regardless  of  the  interests  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  state  these  things,  in  order  that  this  House  may  not 
suppose,  that  when  they  are  asked  to  agree  to  a  Resolution 
to  support  the  House  of  Lords,  that  these  crimes  ai£,  as 
their  Resolution  implies,  the  production  of  the  present 
Government,  which  has  rendered  life  and  property  insecure 
in  that  part  of  the  empire.  What  took  place  in  the  years 
1824  and  1825?  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment were  appointed  :  these  committees  inquired  into  the 
causes  of  the  social  outrages  and  the  social  misery  that 
prevailed  in  Ireland.     So  far,  then,  as  inquiry  goes,  up  to 
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1825,  we  have  it  fully  before  the  House.  I  now  come  to 
another  branch  of  this  great  question.  I  have  shown  you 
that  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  had  been  long  diseased. 
What  was  her  political  condition?  Be  it  remembered, 
that  Ireland  had  likewise  been  subject,  at  various 
periods,  not  merely  to  the  social  evils  I  have  referred 
to,  but  also  to  political  agitation ;  and  it  is  a  question 
most  materially  affecting  the  Government  of  Ireland, 
and  most  materially  affecting  the  course  taken  by  the 
Irish  Government,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been 
treated  alternately  with  extreme  harshness,  and  sudden 
conciliation.  It  was  stated  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  concessions  having  been  made,  when 
persons  wgre  aware  that  it  was  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
public  difficulties  the  concessions  took  place,  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  produce  the  effects  of  conciliation. 
This  was  stated  with  his  usual  caution  by  Lord  Grenville, 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time  stated  very  clearly. 

1  There  is  one  circumstance,'  he  said,  '  in  the  history  of 
the  Catholic  concessions  which  deserves  to  be  particularly 
considered.  From  the  first  concession,  1777  down  to  1782 
and  thence  to  1793,  they  have  all  been  made  under  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  or  less  political  difficulty;  and 
though  no  one  will  say  it  was  an  unwise  or  unfit  policy 
when  we  were  entangled  with  a  civil  war  in  America,  or 
when  we  were  menaced  with  a  foreign  war  with  France, 
to  endeavour,  by  conciliation  and  union,  to  strengthen  our 
resources  at  home ;  yet  it  may  have  been  suspected — most 
unjustly,  I  readily  admit — that  these  concessions  were  not 
the  result  of  legislative  wisdom,  nor  the  offspring  of  justice 
and  liberality,  nor  the  consequences  of  an  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  policy,  embracing  the  general  welfare  of 
the  whole  empire — but  a  benefit  extorted  from  us  under 
the  influence  of  apprehension  and  danger.' 

Such  is  the  very  temperate  expression  of  Lord  Gren- 
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ville's  opinion  upon  this  point.  There  is  another  authority 
I  may  quote  for  the  same  purpose  because  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  be  received  by  every  one  with  respect.  The  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  speaking  upon  the  Catholic 
question  is  this : — 

*  I  can  remember/  he  said,  '  the  recognition  of  Irish  in- 
dependence, and  how  those  who  had  talked  of  it  as  almost 
treason  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  it,  while,  if  any  objec- 
tion was  suggested,  there  was  a  general  hush,  and  it  was 
whispered  they  have  40,000  volunteers  in  arms.  My  ex- 
perience of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  convinces  me 
that  when  some  alarm  arises  in  Ireland,  a  war  or  an  insur- 
rection, everything  will  be  given  up  at  once,  as  it  then  was, 
without  those  securities  to  ourselves,  or  that  t^nefit  for 
Ireland,  which  now  might  be  provided.' 

Mr.  Wilberforce  prophesied  that  the  like  would  occur 
again,  and  the  sequel  proved  that  he  was  a  true  prophet. 
In  1782,  everything  was  given  up  to  the  volunteers  from 
the  apprehensions  of  an  insurrection.  In  1793,  the  Fran- 
chise Bill,  which  had  before  been  contemptuously  rejected, 
was  carried  amidst  apprehensions  of  a  war  with  France. 
And  what  was  the  issue  of  the  Catholic  question  ?  Fox, 
Grattan,  Plunkett,  Canning,  Brougham — all  these  eminent 
men  exerted  their  powerful  and  brilliant  eloquence  on  be- 
half of  the  Catholics,  but  they  exerted  it  in  vain.  They 
made  no  impression  towards  effecting  an  equality  of  privi- 
leges for  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren.  But  justice  was 
granted  to  them,  at  length  in  1829,  under  circumstances 
of  political  difficulty,  such  as  those  mentioned  by  Lord 
Grenville,  and  under  the  apprehension  of  those  insurrec- 
tions alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wilberforce.  With  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  then  Sir,  I  say,  that  those  concessions 
which  were  made  to  Ireland  under  circumstances  so  sus- 
picious, to  say  the  least  of  them,  could  not  call  forth  much 
gratitude — not  strong  feelings  of  contentment — not  those 
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sentiments  which  a  just  series  of  kiud  concessions  would 
have  been  sure  to  produce.  Therefore,  it  has  been,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland,  seeing  that  it  was  only  through  a 
system  of  intimidation  they  had  been  successful,  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  that  system.  And  when  Lord  Angle- 
sey undertook  the  Government  of  Ireland,  such  was  the 
state  of  political  agitation — such  was  the  extent  of  social 
misery — and  such  was  the  diversity  of  disorder,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Irish  Government  a  severe  system  of  coer- 
cion was  necessary  to  aid  the  law  in  the  repression  of  those 
evils.  The  Cabinet  of  that  day  proposed  a  coercion  law, 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  its  introduction  attaches  to  me.  But,  in  promoting  that 
law,  I  thought  with  others  that  the  time  was  come  when 
we  ought  to  look  more  deeply  into  the  condition- of  Ireland, 
that  we  ought  to  consider  whether  we  could  not  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  better  system,  which  a  mere  temporary  law 
of  that  kind  could  not  do,  and  whether  it  was  not  fit  to 
consult  the  temper  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
whether  the  same  freedom  which  we  possess  in  our  own 
country  might  not  be  as  efficacious  in  Ireland.  I  have  now 
shown  you  what  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  when  Lord 
Normanby  undertook  the  Government.  A  social  condition 
for  sixty  years  deranged,  one  part  of  the  community  hostile 
to  the  other — the  only  remedies  applied,  terror  and  violence 
— with  some  intervals  of  concession,  made  evidently  from 
fear  and  apprehension.  But  am  I  wrong  in  stating  that 
when  Lord  Normanby  undertook  its  Government,  which 
was  in  April  1835,  those  evils  which  I  have  described  in 
the  state  of  the  country  still  existed?  It  would  appear 
from  the  statements  lately  made,  and  more  especially  in  the 
reported  speech  of  Lord  Oxmantown,  that  the  character  of 
the  peasantry  has  been  entirely  changed — that,  owing  to 
the  present  administration  they  have  been  made  the  worst 
characters,  they,  whose  dispositions,  on  the  same  authority, 
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are  alleged  to  have  been  formerly  of  the  most  innocent  de- 
scription. Now,  what  is  the  description  given  in  1834,  by 
Lord  Wellesley,  who  took  his  account  from  Lord  Oxman- 
town.  This  is  a  dispatch  from  the  Marquess  Wellesley  to 
Lord  Melbourne : — 

'  A  complete  system  of  legislation,  with  the  most  prompt, 
vigorous,  and  severe  executive  power,  sworn,  equipped,  and 
armed  for  all  purposes  of  savage  punishment,  is  established 
in  almost  every  district.  On  this  subject  I  cannot  express 
my  opinion  more  clearly,  nor  with  more  force  nor  justice, 
than  your  Lordship  will  find  employed  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  Lord  Oxmantown,  lieutenant  of  the  King's  County,  to 
Mr.  Littleton.  Lord  Oxmantown  truly  observes  that  the 
combination  surpasses  the  law  in  vigour,  promptitude,  and 
efficacy,  and  that  it  is  more  safe  to  violate  the  law  than  to 
obey  it.' 

This  was  the  description  given  by  the  Marquess  Welles- 
ley on  the  authority  of  Lord  Oxmantown  in  1834.  But  let 
me  refer  to  his  own  words.  He  says,  that  a  man  who 
violated  the  law  had  fifty  chances  to  one  that  he  escaped ; 
that  the  man  who  observed  the  law  was  in  danger  and  the 
violator  of  it  comparatively  safe.  He  described  the  state 
of  the  peasantry  to  be  such,  that  it  was  impossible  to  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  Lord  Oxman- 
town described  the  state  of  things  as  they  were  in  1834; 
but  what  is  the  feeling  or  the  spirit  of  justice  which  would 
describe  a  state  in  which  the  law  is  better  administered — 
in  which  certainly  there  is  not  the  same  impunity  for  crime 
— and  in  which  illegal  combinations  have  not  the  power 
that  they  are  described  to  have  had  in  1834,  and  yet  would 
lay  the  entire  blame,  and  charge  the  entire  fault  of  all 
existing  outrages  upon  the  Government  of  1835?  You 
have  heard  what  was  the  state  of  the  country  when  the 
Government  was  undertaken  by  Lord  Normanby,  and  now 
you  find,  that  certain  charges  have  been  preferred  to  make 
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him  responsible  for  it.  Let  me  now  state  that  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  existing  in  Ireland — it  is  one  described  by  all 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament — is  the  distrust  of  the  people  in  the  law.  It 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Barrington— it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Foster — it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Day — it  is  stated  by 
persons  of  very  high  authority,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the 
House  who  will  deny,  that  there  had  long  existed  a  dis- 
trust of  the  law.  Various  instances  could  be  mentioned  of 
it.  In  one  case  a  person  committed  a  murder :  he  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  other  parties  in  the  country,  and  even 
though  he  was  thus  obnoxious,  he  was  not  given  up  to  the 
law ;  but  the  parties  inimical  to  him  beat  him  severely — so 
severely  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Other  instances 
might  be  given.  I  remember  once  a  very  signal  instance 
related  by  my  noble  Friend  the  present  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  which  he  stated  as  occurring  on  his  estates  in 
Ireland.  Lord  Ebrington  had  remarked  a  young  man,  the 
son  of  a  small  farmer,  living  on  his  estate.  Upon  return- 
ing the  next  year  to  Ireland,  he  did  not  see  the  young  man, 
and  asked  what  had  become  of  him,  and  he  was  told  by  his 
father  that  when  coming  home  one  evening  he  was  way- 
laid, struck  with  stones,  and  died  by  the  injuries  inflicted 
in  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  But,  then,  the  farmer  added 
that  he  knew  who  the  persons  were  who  had  committed 
this  gross  outrage.  My  noble  Friend,  Lord  Ebrington, 
naturally  asked  why  he  did  not  bring  those  parties  to  jus- 
tice. The  farmer  replied,  c  No,  no  :  we  know  the  parties, 
and  will  do  as  much  for  them  another  time,  as  they  have 
done  to  us.'  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  cause  why  there 
has  been  this  distrust  in  the  law,  has  been,  that*  the  law 
has  never  been  administered  in  a  way  that  the  people  could 
have  confidence  in  it,  or  that  they  would  obtain  equal  jus- 
tice. Amongst  other  things,  it  was  generally  believed  by 
the  people,  and  not  without  foundation,  that  persons  who 
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were  about  to  undergo  criminal  trials  would  find  that  per- 
sons called  upon  the  jury,  who  were  known  to  entertain 
political  opinions  hostile  to  the  Crown,  or  known  to  be 
Eoman  Catholics  would  be  set  aside.  Pains  were  taken  by 
Mr.  O'Loghlen  to  relax  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  challenge.  It  was  a  very  proper  and  necessary 
right,  which  should  be  exercised  where  persons  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  being  favourable  to  the  accused ;  but,  then, 
in  exercising  it,  care  ought  to  betaken  that  no  man  should 
be  objected  to  on  account  of  his  politics  or  religion.  It 
appears  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  done  more  calculated 
to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  proper 
administration  of  justice  than  persisting  in  such  a  prac- 
tice. That  practice  was  altered,  and  greater  confidence 
was  felt  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that,  when  such  an  alteration  took  place,  com- 
plaints would  not  be  made.  Crown  solicitors  may  have 
thought  that  an  Attorney-General  would  not  have  approved 
of  challenges  in  cases  where  he  would  have  approved  of 
them.  In  making  changes  it  is  impossible  that  some  dis- 
advantages will  not  be  experienced ;  but  in  return  we  find 
one  beneficial  consequence,  that  greater  trust  is  placed  in 
juries,  and  there  is  no  want  of  the  efficient  administration 
of  justice.  I  have  an  account  of  committals  and  convictions 
for  homicides  in  Ireland  from  1832  to  1838,  both  inclusive. 
They  were  as  follow : 


1831 

Committals. 
620 

Convicti 
168 

1833 

687 

274 

1834 

575 

299 

1835  , 

712 

309 

1836  , 

620 

292 

1837  . 

519 

175 

1838  . 

424 

199 

I    say,   then,   that  it  appears  to  me,  if  we   make   a 
comparison  of  the  year  1833  ^^  ^38,  that  in  the  first 
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instance  the  amount  of  the  convictions  to  the  committals 
is  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  whilst  in 
1838  the  proportion  was  forty-six  per  cent.  [Mr.  F.  Shaw : 
How  is  the  comparison  established  ?]  It  appears  from  the 
returns  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons.  I  will  now,  Sir,  take 
all  the  offences  that  have  caused  commitments  for  trial  at 
assizes,  quarter  and  petty  sessions,  and  I  will  take  the  two 
years  1833  an^  I&34>  as  compared  with  the  years  1837  and 
1838.  In  the  two  years  1833  and  1834,  the  number  of 
commitments  was  39,200,  while  the  convictions  amounted 
to  25,697  ;  and  in  1837  and  1838  the  number  of  commit- 
ments was  49,896,  whereas  the  number  of  convictions  was 
38,514,  thus  showing,  on  a  comparison  of  one  of  those 
periods  with  the  other,  that  there  had  been  no  want  of 
convictions,  and  that  the  proportion  of  convictions  to 
commitments  had  not  been  diminished  owing  to  the  rule 
adopted  with  respect  to  juries.  I  say,  then,  that  if  you 
can  make  the  law  equally  efficacious  as  to  conviction,  and 
introduce  a  change  at  the  same  time,  which  gives  the 
people  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice,  if  thereby 
you  induce  the  people  to  become  parties  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  themselves,  you  are  not  merely  doing 
good  for  the  time,  but  you  are  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  permanent  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  which  those  who 
have  governed  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Roden,  and  with  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Roden,  have  utterly  failed  in  producing 
during  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  century  in  which  they 
have  held  the  reins  of  Government  in  that  country.  Then 
again  with  respect  to  the  number  of  convictions,  they  were 
far  more  numerous  during  the  year  1830,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  went  out  of  office.  The 
comparison  with  the  year  1830  stands  thus.  In  that  year 
the  number  of  offences  was  15,794,  and  the  number  of 
convictions  9,902;  while  in  1838  the  number  of  commit- 
ments was  25,440,  and  the  number  of  convictions   19,329 
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— thus  showing,  that  while  in  the  former  year  only  two- 
thirds  of  those  committed  were  convicted,  in  the  latter 
year  three-fourths  of  the  number  committed  were  con- 
victed. This  is  what  the  returns  prove  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  law  as  administered  by  Lord  Normanby.  There  is 
another  question.  It  may,  Sir,  be  said,  that  although 
when  persons  were  brought  to  trial  the  law  was  fairly  and 
justly  administered,  yet  there  is  no  activity  or  energy  in 
pursuing  crimes.  With  respect  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  say  that  the  energy  exercised  by  Lord  Normanby's 
Government  has  been  greater  than  that  which  has  been 
exercised  by  any  former  Government.  As  a  proof  of  this 
I  may  state  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  Government 
was  that  of  Mr.  O'Loghlen,  the  Attorney-General,  direct- 
ing the  Crown  solicitors  to  prosecute  at  the  quarter  ses- 
sions offences  which  had  hitherto  been  left  unprosecuted 
— offences  arising  out  of  those  faction  fights  and  those 
bloody  feuds  which  tended  to  give  the  people  a  brutal  and 
violent  character,  and  to  lead  to  murder,  and  which,  from 
there  being  no  persons  hitherto  taking  an  interest  in  them, 
and  from  the  indisposition  of  the  Irish  people  to  resort  to 
the  criminal  tribunals  of  the  country,  had  been  left  totally 
unprosecuted.  It  has  been  related  of  former  times,  but 
I  hope  those  times  have  passed,  that  magistrates  of  the 
county  not  only  did  not  try  to  repress  these  faction  fights, 
but  frequently  favoured  one  side  or  the  other,  and  that 
those  fights  thus  encouraged  and  favoured,  enjoyed  im- 
punity, under  the  protection  of  the  magistrates.  I  do  not 
impute  this  to  the  magistracy  during  the  Government  that 
went  out  of  office  in  1830,  but  I  do  say,  that  many  cases 
of  this  kind  were  not  prosecuted ;  and  that  the  law  officers 
of  Lord  Normanby  have  exercised  more  zeal  and  vigour  in 
those  prosecutions  than  has  hitherto  been  exercised,  and 
that  it  was  in  a  great  part  to  those  prosecutions  was  owing 
the  great  increase  of  convictions  of  late  years ;  and  I  feel 
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equally  sure,  that  the  House  will  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing, that  although  there  may  have  been  an  increase  of 
offences  apparently  at  the  time,  yet  that  that  course  in 
the  end  will  be  found  to  be  the  course  by  which  offences 
will  be  diminished,  and  justice  most  effectually  done. 
Why,  to  my  own  knowledge,  we  have  had  increase  of  con- 
victions in  a  town  so  little  subject  to  outrages,  and  so 
peaceful  and  tranquil  as  Bath,  when  quarter  sessions  were 
established.  There  was  a  great  increase  of  the  number 
of  commitments  for  a  year  or  two,  and  what  was  the 
cause  ?  Nobody  thought  that  the  people  of  Bath  had  be- 
come more  criminal,  and  that  crimes  had  grown  rife  all 
of  a  sudden  in  that  peaceful  and  opulent  town  ;  but  that 
when  crimes  hitherto  not  prosecuted  were  taken  cog- 
nizance of,  the  people  resorted  to  prosecutions,  and  that 
the  law  was  more  effectually  administered.  Sir,  I  say, 
that  this  is  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  Ire- 
land; and  it  has  been  borne  testimony  to  not  only  by 
persons  favourable  to  the  Government  of  Lord  Normanby, 
but  by  those  who  took  a  totally  different  view  from  that 
nobleman,  and  who  have  nevertheless  declared,  that  they 
never  knew  the  powers  of  the  law  enforced  with  more 
energy  than  during  the  time  of  Lord  Normanby's  Go- 
vernment. Another  complaint  has  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  It  appears,  that 
Lord  Normanby  has  been  very  much  attacked  for  exer- 
cising too  great  clemency  with  respect  to  offences.  I  do 
not  mean  to  go  into  that  part  of  the  case,  as  it  was 
brought  before  the  House  in  1837.  The  question  was 
fully  debated  at  that  time,  and  I  wish  rather  to  allude  to 
the  great  principle  upon  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
has  been  exercised  in  Ireland,  and  what  has  been  done 
during  the  last  two  years.  It  has  happened  in  Ireland — 
and  I  believe  very  properly — that  in  exercising  the  high 
prerogative  of  mercy — a  prerogative  in  this  country  oxer- 
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cised  not  solely  from  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges, 
not  solely  from  their  report  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
trial,  but  which  embraces  various  other  circumstances, 
usually  mentioned  in  the  pardon  as  circumstances  humbly 
represented  to  the  Sovereign — it  has  happened  that  in 
Ireland  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  has  very  often 
had  reference  to  the  tranquil  or  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country.  An  instance  of  this  was  mentioned  in  some  evi- 
dence that  was  taken  before  this  House,  with  regard  to 
some  person  who  was  tried  for  murder,  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Anglesey  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  that  country. 
*  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  a  man  convicted  of 
being  a  Whiteboy,  but  with  an  intimation  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  county,  that  if  the  county  was  tranquillised, 
he  should  be  recommended  for  transportation.  The  magis- 
trates subsequently  assembled,  and  recommended  that  the 
sentence  should  be  commuted,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
proved state  of  the  county.'  Sir,  I  state  this  to  show 
that  we  are  not  to  argue,  because  Lord  Normanby  may 
have  exercised  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  with  reference  to 
circumstances  which  are  hardly  ever  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  this  country,  that  it  follows  that  the  prerogative 
of  mercy  has  been  improperly  exercised.  It  shows,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  that  it  has 
been  frequently  thought  right,  and,  I  believe,  properly 
so,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  has  been  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  more  or  less  disturbed  state  of 
particular  places  at  the  moment  as  well  as  the  particular 
offences  of  the  criminals.  But  with  respect  to  the  exercise 
of  this  prerogative,  it  appears  that  from  November,  1837, 
there  had  been  188  cases  decided  favourably,  without  re- 
ference to  the  opinions  of  the  judges  or  the  assistant- 
barristers,  and  of  this  number  forty-three  were  fines  for 
having  unregistered  fire-arms ;  and  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  cases  there  were  only  three  cases  of  transportation, 
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in  all  of  which  commutation  of  the  sentence  took  place  on 
a  certificate  of  unfitness  for  the  voyage.  This,  Sir,  I  con- 
sider a  most  important  circumstance.     If  there  were  a 
case  in  which   I  should  say,  that   it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Lord- Lieutenant  ought  to  exercise  the  pre- 
rogative of  mercy,  it  is  where  sentence  of  transportation 
is  commuted  to  another  sentence.     I  think  that,  where  it 
was  thought  proper  by  the  judges  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  removed  from  this  country,  it  required  great  considera- 
tion  before  those  prisoners   should  be  allowed,   after  a 
certain  time  of  imprisonment,  to  go  back  among  their  as- 
sociates.    But  it  appears  that  there  were  only  three  such 
cases ;  and  that  the  ground  of  commutation  was  the  un- 
fitness for  the  voyage.    With  regard  to  the  whole  number, 
it  appears  that  the  remission  in  point  of  time  was  140 
months  in  all,  that  is,  upon  the  average  each  prisoner  ob- 
tained about  five  weeks  of  remission  by  this  exceedingly 
wanton  exercise  of  the  prerogative.     I  believe  that  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  prerogative  which  requires  to  be  exercised 
with  greater  care  or  with  more  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  than  the  prerogative  of  mercy;  but  this, 
Sir,  I  likewise  believe,  that  if  you  entrust  this  prerogative 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  unless  he  is  utterly  unfit  to  per- 
form any  of  his  duties,  you  must  leave  to  him  the  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  which  should  guide  him  in 
the  exercise  of  that  prerogative.     I  believe  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  obtain,  by  means  of  a  Select  Committee, 
all  those  circumstances  which  would  induce  you  to  say, 
that  in  particular  cases  the  prerogative  has  or  has  not 
been  properly  exercised,  and  that  it  is  one  of  those  pre- 
rogatives which  those  who  have  exercised  it  have  always 
declined  to  have  submitted  to  question  or  investigation. 
I  believe   the  right  hon.    Gentleman  opposite,  in  1827, 
when  questioned  in  this  House  concerning  the  grounds  on 
which   he   recommended   the   remission    of    a    sentence, 
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declined  to  state  them,  taking  the  responsibility  of  the 
act  upon  himself.  I  also  know  myself,  that  shortly  after 
I  held  the  office  which  I  at  present  hold,  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Member  for  Finsbury,  proposed  an  address  to 
the  Crown,  praying  for  the  remission  of  the  sentence  on 
the  Dorchester  labourers.  I  declared,  that  if  the  House 
interfered  with  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  I  should 
consider  that  the  confidence  of  the  House  was  lost,  and  I 
could  no  longer  hold  the  seals  of  office ;  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  sup- 
ported me  in  that  determination,  and  said,  that  it  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  consider 
whether  there  were  not  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  necessary.  For  the 
sake  of  that  prerogative,  which  I  think  one  of  the  most 
important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  delicate 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  I  see  with  very  con- 
siderable alarm  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  enter 
into  all  those  statements,  and  to  examine  evidence  which, 
depending  upon  circumstances,  might  be  related  partially 
by  those  who  disapproved  of  the  judgment  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  Unless  you  come  to  some  opinion  on  this 
subject — and  this,  Sir,  is  another  reason  why  I  wish  the 
House  to  come  to  an  opinion, — the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  will  be  unable  in  any  one  case  to  make  a  decision, 
without  those  to  whom  that  decision  may  not  be  palat- 
able, saying,  l  You  have  decided  by  virtue  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown ;  but  we  know  there  is  another  tribunal 
— there  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords — there  is  a 
committee  sitting,  moved  for  by  Lord  Eoden,  with  a 
majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  In  that  committee  we 
know  we  have  a  majority.  We  have  chosen  a  jury  to  try 
the  cause ;  a  committee  giving  a  clear  majority  to  our 
own  friends ;  the  Lord- Lieutenant  may  say  what  he  likes 
as  to  the  remission  of  sentences,  but  he  will  appeal  from 
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the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords.'  Sir,  I  say  this  is  not  all.  If  the 
House  is  of  opinion,  that  Lord  Normanby  was  unfit  to 
exercise  this  privilege,  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  upon  the  Government  that 
have  confided  in  him,  and  retained  him  in  that  situation  ; 
say,  that  he  is  an  unfit  person  to  exercise  that  prerogative, 
but  do  not  say — if  you  value  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  and  the  constitution  of  the  country — do  not  say, 
that  this  most  sacred  and  inviolable  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  shall  be  submitted  to  the  party  decision  of  a 
committee  of  one  House  of  Parliament.  Sir,  there  is 
another  question  with  respect  to  societies  and  associations. 
One  of  those  societies  has  been  inquired  into  by  this 
House — -I  mean  the  Orange  Society.  A  great  deal  of 
evidence  was  procured,  which  satisfied  the  House  gene- 
rally that  that  society  ought  not  any  longer  to  remain  in 
existence.  Previously  to  that  decision  I  had  given  advice 
to  his  late  Majesty,  which  his  late  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  approve  of,  that  I  should  write  a  direction  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  not  to  place  in  any  office, 
or  in  any  place  of  authority  under  the  Crown,  persons 
who  belonged  to  that  society,  unless  they  declared,  that 
they  had  ceased  to  belong  to  that  society.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  step,  and  in  consequence  of  the  Address  of 
this  House,  the  Orange  Society  was  dissolved.  I  shall 
always  rejoice  in  that  fact,  as  I  do  think  it  one  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  the  state  and  condition  of  Ireland 
has  been  improved,  namely,  that  there  no  longer  exists  a 
society  with  secret  engagements,  having  the  confidence 
and  approbation  of  some  Members  of  both  nouses  of 
Parliament.  The  House  will  recollect,  a  short  time 
previously  to  that  change,  and  a  little  while  before  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  Ireland  by  Lord  Nor- 
manby, the  assumption  of  the  Orange  ribands  and  insignia 
vol.  II.  D 
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by  a  magistrate,  which  was  in  a  great  degree  counte- 
nanced and  permitted  by  the  Government  of  Ireland  under 
Lord  Haddington.  When  I  stated  my  views  in  favour  of 
an  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  Orange  Society,  I  stated  at 
the  same  time  when  an  hon.  Gentleman  gave  notice  of  a 
Motion  with  respect  to  Riband  societies,  that  if  he  chose 
to  make  that  Motion  he  should  have  my  support,  and 
that  if  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  dangerous  combina- 
tions of  that  kind  existed,  although  I  believe  not  amongst 
persons  of  the  same  class  that  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Orange  Society,  I  thought  they  were  a  proper  subject 
of  inquiry,  as  I  wished  to  see  all  such  societies  put  an  end 
to.  But,  Sir,  there  have  been  other  societies  of  a  diffe- 
rent nature,  not  having  secret  engagements,  but  simply 
political  associations.  In  the  conduct  of  those  associa- 
tions, the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  has 
always  been  an  active  and  prominent  person.  I  have 
given  the  reasons  already  why  I  think  that  after  the 
experience  we  have  had  of  Irish  history,  after  the  con- 
cessions that  have  been  made  to  associations,  and  the 
concessions  which  have  been  refused  to  humble  petitions, 
it  was  naturally  to  be  feared,  that  an  opinion  would  grow 
up  in  Ireland  that  concessions  might  be  had,  that  changes 
favourable  to  popular  views  might  be  entertained,  but 
would  not  be  entertained  till  an  association  had  made 
itself  formidable  by  its  numbers  and  extent.  Sir,  the 
House  ought  also  to  consider,  that  sometimes  there  is 
great  provocation  to  induce  the  people  of  Ireland  to  enter 
into  such  associations.  The  House  ought  to  consider 
this,  and  to  recollect  a  famous  speech  that  was  made  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  which  rendered  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  Irish  people  to  resist  such 
provocation.  I  will  even  confess,  that  if  I  had  been  in 
the  position  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  near  me 
(Mr.  Pigot),  who  enrolled  himself  in  one  of  those  associa- 
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tions  upon  the  occasion  of  such  provocation,  that,  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Ireland,  and  with  my  feelings  roused  by  the 
occasion,  however  much  my  cooler  judgment  might  have 
been  against  permitting  the  existence  of  a  society  so 
constituted,  I  very  likely  should  have  joined  such  an 
association.  But,  Sir,  the  Government  of  this  country 
and  the  Government  of  Ireland  have  discountenanced 
such  associations,  and  the  year  before  last  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  gave  up  an  association  which 
he  proposed,  because  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  such  an  association  had  better  not  continue. 
That  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  informed,  when 
he  projected  the  association  now  existing,  of  the  unfavour- 
able opinion  which  the  Government  here,  and  Lord  Nor- 
manby  entertained  of  the  existence  of  that  association. 
Those  associations,  as  I  think,  have  always  weakened  the 
force  of  Government.  They  take  something  from  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  and  they  always  give  some  en- 
couragement to  other  combinations  of  a  more  illegal  and 
dangerous  character ;  and  I,  therefore,  do  hope  certainly 
that  we  shall  see  gradually  a  discontinuance  of  such 
associations.  But  this  is  one  of  those  evils  with  which 
the  government  of  Lord  Normanby  has  had  to  struggle, 
owing  to  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  former  Governments. 
It  is  an  evil  with  which  he  has  had  to  struggle  owing 
to  the  practical  avowal  that  has  been  made,  that  to  asso- 
ciations you  will  yield,  but  to  petitions  you  will  never 
condede.  It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  no  reproach  to  the 
government  of  the  late  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  that 
these  associations  have  existed  in  his  time,  but  it  is,  I 
think,  a  glory  to  his  administration  that  those  associations 
have  never  taken  the  dangerous  character  which  they 
assumed  in  former  times,  and  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  frame  laws  to  suppress.  There  is  another 
matter  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  patronage  by 
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• 

the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  upon  which  there  has 
been  a  great  difference  certainly  in  his  conduct  and  that 
of  former  governments.  Upon  that  subject  I  am  ready  to 
say  that  I  think — as  my  noble  Friend  near  me  (Viscount 
Morpeth)  stated  last  year — that  the  favour  and  patronage 
of  Government  should  be  given  rather  to  their  friends  and 
supporters  than  to  their  decided  and  inveterate  enemies. 
I  know  no  policy  or  wisdom  in  pursuing  any  other  course. 
Who  have  been  the  supporters  of  Government  in  Ireland 
since  1835?  Sir,  I  confess  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  that  respect,  and  that,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
the  Government  has  had  the  support  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  deny  the  fact.  I  am 
proud  to  proclaim  it,  and  I  think  we  have  evidence  of  it 
in  the  petitions  that  have  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  this  night,  when  we  have  seen,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  numerous  petitions  coming  from  those  who 
undoubtedly  represent  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
people,  praying  this  House  not  to  assist  in  the  removal 
of  a  Government  which  they  look  upon  with  favour  and 
confidence — a  Government,  which  they  say  has  conducted 
affairs  upon  principles  of  which  they  approve.  Let  me 
here  say  that  if  the  Government  is  continued,  it  will 
be  continued  on  the  same  principles.  Sir,  I  know  not 
why,  if  we  conduct  the  Government  of  England  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  England — and  if  we  conduct 
the  Government  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Scotland — I  know  not  why  in  Ireland  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  a  small  minority  only  should  be 
consulted,  and  the  great  majority  should  be  totally  omitted 
in  the  list  of  the  supporters  of  Government.  I  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  we  can  have  nothing  firm,  that  we  can  have 
nothing  stable,  that  we  can  have  no  permanent  improve- 
ment, unless  we  act  on  such  principles  as  shall  carry  with 
them  the  good  will  and  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people. 
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I  appeal  to  the  general  testimony  of  those  who  know 
Ireland,  and  to  those  who  represent  the  people  of  Ireland, 
when  I  say  that  the  state  of  Ireland  has  been  improved  in 
consequence  of  the  good-will  and  favour  with  which  the 
people  have  regarded  the  Government  of  that  country. 
We  have  passed  laws  affecting  the  condition  of  the  poor 
of  that  country — we  have  passed  a  law  by  which,  in  future, 
we  trust  such  evils  will  be  prevented  as  have  of  late  years 
tended  to  distract  that  country ;  but  this  must  be  of  slow 
operation,  and  can  only  produce  any  effect  at  the  end  of  a 
considerable  time.  I  have  a  statement  here  which  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  read  at  length,  but  it  is  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  the  state  of  the 
40*.  freehold  franchise  in  Ireland  of  1829.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  said — 

c  The  whole  affair  was  managed,  and  the  money  paid  by 
the  landlord,  or  the  candidate,  or  was  in  some  other  way 
made  the  object  of  a  job  for  promoting  the  political  in- 
fluence of  those  who  took  the  trouble  of  managing  it.  It 
also  appeared  from  the  authority  he  had  before  quoted,  that 
the  people  were  driven  to  the  hustings  in  large  numbers ; 
that  they  were  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  live  stock  of  the 
estate ;  and  that  they  were  scarcely  treated  like  human 
beings.  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights  ;  and 
that  it  is  to  the  neglect  of  these  in  times  past,  that  many 
and  most  of  the  present  miseries  are  to  be  attributed.' 

In  1829  we  made  a  great  change;  we  disfranchised 
those  40*.  freeholders,  and  gave  the  franchise  to  a  higher 
class.  We  fixed  10Z.,  as  the  franchise  for  the  future.  I  am 
not  speaking  now  of  the  political  wisdom  of  that  arrange- 
ment ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  one  of  the  consequences  of 
that  law  would  be,  that  those  landlords  who  were  hitherto 
so  regardless  of  their  tenants,  who  had  been  so  regardless 
of  that  House,  and  of  the  constitution,  as  to  make  those 
tenants  march  in  thousands  to  the  poll,  like  persons  hav- 
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ing  no  will  of  their  own,  when  they  found  the  political 
benefit  taken  from  them  would  have  no  regard  to  the 
misery  or  wants  of  those  unfortunate  persons,  but  would 
re-distribute  their  property  according  to  the  pecuniary 
benefits  that  could  be  derived  from  it.  This,  Sir,  is  an 
additional  difficulty,  with  which  the  Government  since  1829 
has  had  to  deal.  Since  then,  and  my  noble  Friend  near 
me  has  declared  the  fact,  the  rights  of  property  have  been 
exercised  with  the  utmost  rigour,  not  only,  as  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  has  said,  in  former  times,  but  at  the  present  day. 
That  evil  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  remedied  when  every 
person  who  shall  be  turned  out  of  his  house,  every 
person  who  shall  be  driven  from  his  cottage,  can  at  least 
go  and  ask  relief  from  a  board  of  guardians.  But  what 
has  hitherto  been  the  case  ?  We  have  it  on  the  evidence 
of  a  land-surveyor,  Mr.  Cahill,  who  said  in  his  evidence 
before  a  committee — 

6  State  generally  what  has  become  of  them ;  (1,126  poor 
people  ejected).  Do  they  continue  wandering  about? — I 
have  known  on  one  estate  which  is  near  me,  and  which  I 
had  regulated  for  a  gentleman,  there  has  been  a  great 
many  of  the  old  people  turned  off  that  became  beggars, 
and  a  good  many  of  them  died  of  want. — Do  you  mean 
they  died  from  want  ? — A  kind  of  distress  ;  being  turned 
out  of  their  houses,  and  many  of  them  became  beggars  and 
died ;  some  of  them  are  labouring  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  old  people  in  general  died ;  I  can  state  to 
the  committee  the  number  that  died  to  my  own  know- 
ledge.' 

We  have  this  going  on  now.  It  was  lately  going  on. 
I  am  not  referring  to  what  was  done  in  former  days  ;  1  am 
not  referring  to  the  year  1775,  but  to  that  of  1839,  up  to 
the  April  of  which  year  these  harsh  ejectments  have  been 
continued.  At  that  time  persons  were  driven  from  their 
homes  by  means  of  a  large  military  force — by  means  of 
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infantry,  cavalry,  and  police — although  no  resistance  of 
any  kind  was  offered ;  and  any  government  that  exists  in 
Ireland  has  to  deal  with  the  outrages  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  persons  of  this  kind  being  left  to  starve,  the 
landlords  merely  providing  for  them  for  a  few  weeks,  or  at 
most  for  two  or  three  months,  after  which  period  their 
existence  is  left  wholly  uncared  for.  Tell  me  not,  then,  that 
in  1839,  or  ^  any  period  that  has  elapsed  from  1835  to 
1839,  or  at  any  period  of  those  four  years,  we  could  remedy 
the  evils  that  were  so  deeply  rooted,  or  that  we  could 
expect  that  outrages  would  not  be  committed,  arising  from 
causes  that  have  long  prevailed.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  Robert  Peel)  seems  to  admit  this  statement  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  he  must  see  that  the  com- 
plaint has  been  made;  that  such  statements  have  been 
heard,  and  that  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  and 
the  debate  which  has  been  sent  to  Ireland  accompanying 
it,  takes  for  granted  that  these  outrages  and  crimes  have 
been  owing  to  the  conduct  of  Government,  which  during 
the  last  four  years  has  had  the  administration  of  Ireland. 
I  say,  then,  that  we  cannot  expect  that  a  cure  should  be 
effected  of  all  these  evils  except  in  the  course  of  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  in  1829, 
after  reading  a  letter  complaining  of  outrages  committed 
upon  the  person  in  Ireland,  attributed  them  to  the  diseased 
state  of  the  country.  Are  such  evils  to  be  remedied  in  four 
years  ?     Can  we 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Haze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

This  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  Government,  by  means 
either  of  legislation  or  administration.  But  we  may  do 
this — we  may  show  that  we  are  determined  to  do  justice  to 
all  parties.     We  may  show  that  we  are  determined  to  pro- 
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mote  such,  laws  as  will  tend  to  diminish  poverty  and  misery. 
We  may  show  that  we  have  confidence  in  the  people,  that 
we  will  place  reliance  upon  the  people,  and  we  may  then 
expect  that  in  time  that  confidence,  long  estranged,  will 
return — that  in  time  affection,  greatly  alienated,  will  be 
again  turned  towards  our  Government.  We  may  expect, 
that  misery  and  poverty,  the  doom  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  population,  will  yield  to  the  remedies  that  we  apply, 
such  as  those  remedies  which  the  wisdom  of  the  ministers 
of  Elizabeth  applied  during  her  reign  in  this  country — 
such  remedies  as  the  ministers  of  William  III.  applied, 
during  his  reign,  to  the  disorders  of  Scotland.  Yet  let  me 
not  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
could  be  united  to  the  State  as  the  Presbyterian  religion 
of  Scotland  has  been.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  1829, 
when  a  settlement  was  made  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, other  measures  might  have  accompanied  it  which 
would  have  made  the  task  of  Government  more  easy  to 
those  who  have  to  administer  it.  Still  if  permanent  benefit 
is  to  be  obtained,  it  must  be  sought  by  administering 
fairly  to  the  people  the  law  by  which  they  are  ruled,  and 
by  pursuing  the  principles  which  we  have  pursued,  by 
adopting  the  maxims  which  we  have  adopted,  by  giving  the 
people  that  confidence  which  never  has  been  given  to  them, 
and  which  never  can  be  given  to  them  by  an  administration 
consisting  of  persons  who  have  ever  been  hostile  to  them, 
and  who  even  now,  in  this  year  of  1839,  in  granting  a 
municipal  franchise  to  Ireland,  such  as  has  been  granted 
to  England  and  Scotland,  deny  them  the  miserable  boon 
of  having  a  franchise  of  SI.  instead  of  a  franchise  of  10L  ; 
who  insist  upon  it  that  if  we  give  a  municipal  right,  we 
shall  restrict  the  boon,  thus  recording  our  distrust  in  the 
same  statute  by  which  we  give  them  privileges.  Under 
the  administration  of  persons  professing  those  opinions,  I 
do  not  believo  that  the  complaints  of  Ireland  will  be  per- 
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manently  redressed,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  heart  of 
Ireland  will  be  reconciled  to  this  empire.  Before  I  con- 
clude, I  will  now  beg  to  read  some  words  written  by  Mr. 
Burke,  towards  the  end  of  his  career  and  of  his  life,  at  a  time 
when  he  complained  of  being  neglected  by  the  Government 
of  the  day,  and  when  he  had  also  broken  off  all  terms  with 
the  Opposition,  having,  in  short,  separated  himself  from 
his  political  connections,  and,  as  may  be  inferred,  divested 
himself  of  political  influence.  Mr.  Burke  said  in  a  letter 
on  the  affairs  of  Ireland  (1797) : 

4 1  have  been  long,  but  it  is  almost  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  dictating,  and  that  by  snatches,  as  a  relief  from 
pain  gives  me  the  means  of  expressing  my  sentiments. 
They  can  have  little  weight  in  coming  from  me ;  and  I 
have  not  power  enough  of  mind  or  body  to  bring  them  out 
with  their  natural  force.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it 
concealed  that  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  to  my  last  breath, 
which  I  entertained  when  my  faculties  were  at  the  best, 
and  I  have  not  held  back  from  men  in  power  in  this  king- 
dom, to  whom  I  have  very  good  wishes,  any  part  of  my 
sentiments  on  this  melancholy  subject,  so  long  as  I  had 
means  of  access  to  persons  of  their  consideration.  As  to  a 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  in  the  privileges 
and  capacities  which  are  withheld,  without  meaning  wholly 
to  depreciate  their  importance,  if  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
an  Irish  Catholic,  I  should  be  content  to  expect  satisfaction 
upon  that  subject  with  patience  until  the  minds  of  my  ad- 
versaries, few  but  powerful,  were  come  to  a  better  temper ; 
because,  if  the  Catholics  did  enjoy,  without  fraud,  chicane, 
or  partiality,  some  fair  portion  of  those  advantages,  which 
the  law,  even  as  now  the  law  is,  leaves  open  to  them,  and 
if  the  rod  were  not  shaken  over  them  at  every  turn,  their 
present  condition  would  be  tolerable — as  compared  with 
their  former  condition  it  would  be  happy.  But  the  most 
favourable  laws  can  do  very  little  towards  the  happiness 
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of  a  people,  when  the  disposition  of  the  ruling  power  is 
adverse  to  them.  Men  do  not  live  upon  blotted  paper. 
The  favourable  or  the  hostile  mind  of  the  ruling  power  is 
of  far  more  importance  to  mankind  for  good  or  evil  than 
the  black  letter  of  any  statute.' 

It  is  that  disposition  which  I  invoke,  and  not  any 
favour  to,  or  confidence  in  the  present  Administration. 
It  is  that  favour  which  I  invoke — a  disposition  of  mind 
favourable  to  the  Irish  people,  and  which  I  ask  you  to 
assert  to-night.  Sure  I  am,  that  if  you  agree  with  the 
opinion  which  dictated  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  infected  as  it  was  with  the  previous 
statements  that  were  made,  you  will  not  infuse  into  the 
people  of  Ireland  a  belief  that  the  Government  which  you 
will  probably  establish  really  means  well  and  favourably 
to  the  Irish  people.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  never 
infuse  into  their  minds  a  notion  that  you  really  wish 
to  see  them  on  an  equality  of  privilege  with  us.  They 
will  have  a  constant  and  rankling  suspicion  that  justice 
will  not  be  impartially  administered — that  favour  will  not 
be  impartially  shown.  In  saying  this  and  in  asking  this 
House  for  its  opinion,  I  know  very  well  that  while  I  must 
encounter  the  hostility  of  the  numerous  party  opposite 
with  regard  to  this  question,  that  the  present  Government 
likewise  is  not  regarded  with  favour  upon  other  subjects — 
subjects  totally  removed  from  the  present,  by  another 
portion  of  this  House.  An  hon.  Gentleman  has  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  which  he  intends  to  make,  should  I  be 
successful  in  carrying  the  Resolution  I  mean  to  propose. 
I  need  not  at  present  enter  into  the  discussion  of  that  Ee- 
solution  which  is  totally  different  from  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  preceded  by  a  statement  by 
him  of  the  reforms  which  he  intends  to  propose,  and  the 
subject  matter  of  them,  and  which  the  House  will  in  future 
decide  upon.     That  they  are  not  minor  reforms — that  they 
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are  not  reforms  of  trifling  importance — we  must  gather 
from  his  having  given  notice  of  it  upon  this  occasion. 
When  he  states  his  opinions  on  his  Amendment — when  he 
states  the  extent  to  which  he  means  to  go— I  shall  be 
ready  to  state  my  opinions  on  the  subject,  adhering  to 
opinions  which  I  have  declared  in  this  House,  not  as  those 
opinions  have  been  by  some  carelessly,  and  by  others  care- 
fully, misrepresented — but  opinions  resting  upon  great 
principles,  and  having  in  view,  as  I  think,  the  future 
welfare  of  this  country.  Sir,  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  entertains,  may  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  which  may  lead  him  to  say  that,  however  he 
may  agree  with  us  with  regard  to  this  Resolution,  that 
however  he  may  agree  with  us  with  regard  to  the 
support  of  the  Government  of  Ireland,  yet  the  difference 
upon  other  subjects  is  such  that  it  is  far  better  that  he 
shall  do  all  in  his  power,  in  union  with  all  those  who  may 
agree  with  him,  to  make  way  for  another  Government  in 
this  country.  I  shall,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  the 
decision  of  this  House  upon  the  subject.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  think  the  course  which  the  Government  has  pursued 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  or  with  respect  to  the  general 
questions  which  have  affected  this  country,  is  a  course 
from  which  we  ought  to  depart.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  acts  of  reform  which  have  succeeded  the 
reform  in  the  representation  in  1832  have  been  trifling  or 
unimportant.  When  the  time  comes  I  shall  show  that 
we  have  made  considerable  changes — that  we  have  gone 
far  to  reform  abuses,  and  that  the  spirit  in  which  these 
reforms  have  been  carried  will  lead  quietly  and  gradually 
to  other  reforms  and  other  safe  and  salutary  changes, 
whereas  an  abrupt  interruption  of  them  might  stop  the 
progress  of  reform  altogether.  That  is  the  argument 
which  I  may  be  prepared  to  hold  if  that  question  shall  be 
brought  before  the  House  by  the  hon.   Gentleman.     At 
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present  I  have  only  to  consider  that  although  a  majority 
of  this  House  may  approve  of  our  Irish  policy;  yet  that  the 
present  Government  may  have  run  its  course,  and  that 
another  Government  may  succeed  it.  Sir,  I  may  think  the 
consequences  to  Ireland  will  be  dangerous — I  may  think 
the  consequences  to  the  empire  very  doubtful ;  but  person- 
ally, as  regards  ourselves,  I  think  we  shall  have  no  reason 
to  regret  that  result.  We  repent  not  of  the  measures  that 
we  have  proposed — we  have  no  inclination  to  give  way  to 
the  measures  which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  resist. 
It  will  be  a  consolation  to  us,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ministry,  that  with  regard  to  the  affairs  which  I  have  this 
night  brought  under  your  consideration,  that  with  regard 
to  these  affairs  of  Ireland,  we  have  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce a  friendly  relation  between  this  country  and  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  in  so  doing  we  have 
been  ready  to  encounter  any  opposition — to  incur  the  loss 
of  much  strength,  and  of  some  popularity,  in  this  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom — that  we  have  been  ready  to  endea- 
vour to  unite  by  affection,  to  unite  by  feelings  of  good- will 
and  love,  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  people  of 
Ireland — to  make  the  whole  United  Kingdom  stronger 
against  all  its  enemies  —  to  found  the  Government  of 
Ireland,  as  the  Government  of  England  has  long  been 
founded,  upon  opinion,  upon  affection,  upon  good-will; 
and  that  if  the  Ministry  should  fall,  it  will  fall  in  an 
attempt  to  knit  together  the  hearts  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects. 

April  19,  1839. 

Lord  John  Eussell  then  rose  to  reply  amidst  continued 
cries  for  a  division.  He  said — Sir,  had  I  been  able  to  rise 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  I  should  certainly  have 
made  some  observations  on  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lancashire ;  but  at  this  late  hour,  and 
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after  the  many  able  speeches  which  have  been  made  in 
support  of  the  Motion  which  I  have  ventured  to  lay  before 
the  House,  I  shall  certainly  not  feel  justified  in  occupying 
your  time  for  many  minutes.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
this  Motion  has  chiefly  been  opposed  on  two  grounds,  each 
very  different  from  the  other,  if  not  quite  contrary.  The 
one  is,  that  the  vote  to  which  the  House  of  Lords  came  is 
not  a  censure,  that  it  imputes  no  blame  to  the  Government, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  interfere  with 
a  proceeding  which  merely  amounts  to  one  of  those 
ordinary  cases  of  inquiry  on  which  either  House,  at  its 
discretion,  is  accustomed  to  enter.  The  other  line  which 
has  been  pursued  by  some  of  those  who  have  resisted  my 
Motion  is,  that  there  is  so  much  to  blame  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Normanby  that  the  House  of  Lords  thought 
it  necessary  to  institute  an  inquiry — that  this  inquiry  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  trial,  and  that  at  present  the  House  ought 
not  to  offer  any  opinion,  inasmuch  as  the  trial  has  not  come 
to  a  conclusion.  Now,  Sir,  if  the  first  of  these  grounds  is 
to  be  relied  upon,  viz.,  that  this  is  a  mere  ordinary  case  of 
inquiry  and  not  a  censure,  then  I  say  that  this  Govern- 
ment, so  much  as  it  has  been  attacked — so  much  as  it  has 
been  calumniated — is,  after  all,  not  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  There  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  prevent  this  House  from  passing  an 
opinion ;  for  if  there  be  no  inquiry  respecting  us  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  a  collision.  But  if  the  other  ground  is 
to  be  relied  upon — the  totally  different  and  contrary  ground 
that  the  House  of  Lords  have  thought  proper  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment,  and  have, 
therefore,  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  to  conduct 
the  whole  matter  of  impeachment  in  their  own  House — if 
this  is  to  be  the  ground  relied  upon,  then,  I  say,  let  us 
come  to  a  vote  here,  and  decide  whether  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding ought  or  ought  not  to  be  adopted  in  this  House. 
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The  hon.  Member  for  Wiltshire,  in  his  able  speech  said, 
as  I  understood,  that  we  ought  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
result  of  this  trial  would  be.  I  ask,  Sir,  those  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  when  was  there  ever 
an  instance  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  country, 
of  this  House  sitting  still  without  taking  any  proceedings 
whilst  the  House  of  Lords  was  examining  the  question  of 
the  final  condemnation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
executive  Government  of  this  country  ?  Let  us  imagine 
this  proceeding — let  us  suppose  the  House  of  Lords  to  have 
gone  over  the  point,  having  first  taken  good  care  to  have 
a  majority  in  the  committee — suppose  them  going  over  all 
these  proceedings,  and  with  as  much  decency  as  they  can 
manage  to  put  into  it — and  let  us  suppose  that  the  resolu- 
tions which,  for  aught  I  know,  are  already  drawn  up  by 
the  Mover  of  the  committee — resolutions  containing  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  speech  circulated  throughout  the 
country — the  speech  of  accusation  and  crimination  made 
at  the  beginning — suppose,  and  it  is  no  great  stretch  of 
supposition,  that  the  resolutions  should  be  drawn  up  in 
conformity  with  that  speech,  and  then  that  this  House 
should  proceed  to  appoint  another  select  committee  to 
search  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  officially  find,  that  the  other  House  had 
undertaken  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  executive  Government  in  Ireland — I  ask,  was  the 
House  of  Commons  ever  placed  in  such  a  position  as  it 
would  be  placed  in  then  ?  It  is  impossible  for  this  House 
to  judge  and  decide  on  the  evidence  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Is  it  meant  to  be  said  by  those  who  hold  up  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wait  for  three  or  six  months,  or  whatever  time  this 
inquiry  may  last,  before  we  come  to  a  decision  upon  the 
course  of  government  adopted  in  Ireland  ?  Are  we  totally 
unable  to  decide  upon  that  Government?     There  was  no 
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part  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  speech  which  gave  me 
greater  satisfaction  than  where  he  said  that  if  the  amend- 
ment were  not  approved  of  he  would  come  to  a  direct  vote 
against  the  motion.  That  at  least  was  right.  It  was  right 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  place  itself  in  so 
degrading  and  unparalleled  a  situation  as  to  give  no  opinion 
on  such  a  subject  under  such  circumstances.  They  would 
now  come  to  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other.  Either  they 
would  approve  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  or  they  would 
come  to  a  vote  of  censure,  and  in  the  latter  case  institute  for 
themselves  any  proceeding  which  they  might  think  proper, 
to  criminate  the  late  Lord-Lieutenant  for  Ireland.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lancashire  said,  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  placed  itself  in  contest  with  the  House 
of  Lords  it  would  not  gain  by  the  position,  and  he  went  on 
to  give  a  curious  proof  of  this,  because  he  referred  to  letters 
(which  he  confirmed  by  his  own  opinion)  which  stated  that 
the  evils  of  Ireland  were  deeply  seated,  that  they  had  existed 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  that  they  could  not  be 
traced  to  any  immediate  act  of  the  Government  of  Lord 
Normanby.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  noble  Lord  gave  a 
complete  contradiction  to  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  implied  throughout,  that  these  evils,  these  crimes, 
these  atrocities  were  produced  by  the  Government  that  had 
existed  since  1835  ;  and  so  satisfied  did  they  seem  that 
they  were  only  to  be  traced  back  to  that  period,  that 
beyond  that  point  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make 
any  inquiry  whatever.  There  is  another  point  in  the  obser- 
vations of  the  noble  Lord  to  which  I  must  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  The  noble  Lord  asks  why  I  did  not 
state  in  my  Resolution  that  the  period  it  was  intended  to 
embrace  was  since  1835.  It  is  true  the  motion  of  the 
House  of  Lords  only  affected  the  Government  so  far ;  but, 
if  I  had  done  so,  there  would  be  found  a  sufficient  number 
of  persons,  evilly  disposed  towards  the  Government,  to  say 
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that  T  wished  to  cast  a  stigma  on  the  Governments  of  Lord 
Anglesey  and  Lord  Wellesley.  Now,  having  the  greatest 
respect  for  Lord  Anglesey,  and  an  equal  respect  for  Lord 
Wellesley,  I  certainly  took  the  greatest  pains  not  to  have 
such  a  thing  implied :  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  taken  on  that  occasion,  the  noble  Lord  still  maintains 
that  such  censure  is  actually  implied.  How  much  more 
so,  then,  would  it  not  have  been  stated  that  such  was  my 
intention  if  I  had  stated  a  fixed  period  such  as  the  noble 
Lord  taunts  me  with  not  having  done  ?  How  unfairly  the 
noble  Lord  attacked  the  Government  on  that  point  is, 
therefore,  before  the  House.  The  noble  Lord  then  said 
that  even  should  the  resolution  be  carried  to-night,  nothing 
could  come  of  it — nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  that  proposition  I  entirely  differ  from  my  noble 
Friend.  I  think  a  great  deal  will  be  gained  by  it,  not 
alone  for  the  Government,  but  for  the  country.  The  effect 
of  the  motion  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  must  be, 
if  not  neutralised  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
create  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that 
country  that  under  the  name  of  the  House  of  Lords  a  new 
Government,  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  that  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  would  be  appointed,  and  it  would, 
moreover,  have  an  effect  greatly  injurious  to  the  character 
of  the  Government.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  defeated,  nor  the  people  of  Ireland  de- 
serted so  long  as  they  have  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  to  that  vote  I  appeal  on  the  part  of  both. 
The  hon.  Baronet,  who  has  just  sat  down,  favoured  me  with 
a  lecture  on  consistency — he  is  himself  so  very  consistent 
as  to  be  a  model  for  every  man  in  the  House.  Now,  in 
regard  to  my  consistency,  I  did  not  think,  when  I  agreed 
to  vote  for  the  motion  of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Worcester,  in  opposition  to  the  House  of 
Lords — I  did  not  think,  I  say,  in  giving  that  vote  that  I 
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opposed  myself  to  the  constitution— even  though  I  con- 
curred with  my  noble  Friend  opposite  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Pembroke  in  giving  the  strongest 
advice  I  could  on  the  subject  to  the  Sovereign.  My  opinion 
then  was,  and  is  now,  that  the  executive  Government  of 
this  country  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  And  I  think,  moreover,  that  if  they 
succeed  in  assuming  it,  far  from  its  being  a  source  of 
honour  or  peace  to  them,  it  will  be  but  the  commencement 
of  a  struggle  which  may  end  by  putting  their  undoubted 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  greatest  danger. 
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Monday,  June  3,  1839. 

Lord  John  Russell  said:  it  is  now  my  duty,  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  call  upon  Parliament  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Canada.  I  think,  upon  general  grounds,  there  are  sufficient 
reasons  why  Parliament  should  at  present  be  asked  to  take 
some  step  which  may  indicate  the  policy  that  Parliament 
will,  in  future,  pursue  with  regard  to  those  complicated  and 
disturbed  affairs.  We  have  had  various  commissions  of  in- 
quiry— we  have  had  reports  from  those  commissions  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House ;  and  the  abrupt  termination 
of  the  mission  of  Lord  Durham  made  it,  in  our  opinion, 
inexpedient  to  appoint  any  other  person  with  similar 
authority  to  report  again  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  or  to  state  the  views  which  he  might  take  of  the  best 
manner  of  meeting  its  difficulties.  But  there  are  other  and 
special  reasons  why,  in  my  opinion,  Parliament  should  be 
ready  now  to  declare  its  opinion  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  legislation  of  Canada  is  in  future  to 
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be  guided.  When  Parliament  last  year  passed  an  Act, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  very  large  majorities  in  both 
Houses,  to  provide  for  the  temporary  government  of 
Canada,  it  was  supposed,  .that  the  powers  granted  by  the 
Act  were  so  extensive  that  they  partook — as  its  opponents 
represented — so  much  of  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  nature, 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  person  exercising 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  Canada  to  apply  to  the  home 
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Government  for  any  further  powers  as  the  means  of  pre- 
serving peace  in  those  provinces.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  an  ordinance 
passed  by  Lord  Durham,  new  views,  as  I  think,  were  stated 
with  respect  to  the  powers  conferred  by  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Very  learned  authorities  supported  a  view,  not 
merely  questioning  that  particular  ordinance  of  Lord 
Durham  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak ;  but 
disputing  and  doubting  altogether  the  extensive  nature  of 
the  powers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  for- 
tified by  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney- 
general,  had  been  conferred  upon  the  Governor-general  of 
Canada.  The  consequence  of  that  interference  of  Parlia- 
ment— I  am  not  now  speaking  of  whether  it  were  a  neces- 
sary or  politic  interference — but  the  consequence  in  point 
of  fact  of  that  interference  was,  that  a  tribunal  in  Lower 
Canada,  expressed  on  one  particular  occasion,  strong 
doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Act  to  enable  the  Governor- 
general  of  Canada  to  detain  persons  suspected  of  high 
treason.  Two  of  the  judges  concurred  in  an  opinion  that 
a  person  who  had  been  so  detained  was  entitled  to  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  The  Governor,  by  the  exercise  of  an  autho- 
rity very  sudden  and  very  arbitrary,  but  as  I  am  disposed  to 
say,  quite  necessary,  refused  to  allow  this  writ  to  be  exe- 
cuted. He  justified  the  officer  who  refused  to  produce  the 
body  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  suspended  the  judges  who  had 
given  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  effect  of  his  ordinances.' 
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I  say,  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Canada  was 
then  placed,  with  an  impending  rebellion — with  resistance 
already  begun  in  some  portions  of  those  provinces,  if  the 
Governor  had  acted  otherwise,  his  hesitation  would  proba- 
bly have  been  the  cause  of  great  bloodshed  and  a  very 
protracted  struggle,  even  if  he  had  not  risked  the  safety  of 
the  provinces  altogether.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  say  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  should  not  be  left  in  such  a  state  that 
the  Governor  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  such  extreme 
measures  as  the  suspension  of  judges,  who,  no  doubt,  had 
acted  conscientiously,  taking  into  their  view,  (I  under- 
stood, indeed,  that  that  was  the  main  ground  of  their 
proceedings)  the  opinions  given  in  this  country  by  learned 
individuals  who  had  filled  high  offices  in  the  State,  and  who 
were  thereby  induced  to  give  a  decision  which  tended  to 
make  the  powers  of  the  Government  inoperative,  and  to 
place  the  safety  of  the  province  in  danger.  It  may  be  said, 
that  the  simple  and  the  single  remedy  for  such  a  state  of 
things  would  be,  to  call  for  fresh  powers — to  explain  in 
more  definite  terms  those  powers  which  were  conferred  by 
the  Act  of  last  year,  and  to  take  care  that  that  Act  should 
be  sufficient  to  arm  Sir  John  Colborae,  or  whoever  the 
Governor  of  the  province  may  be,  with  legal  and  undoubted 
powers  to  preserve  its  peace  and  tranquillity.  But,  viewing 
the  state  of  the  province  generally — looking  at  the  informa- 
tion which  is  before  the  Government  and  before  Parliament 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  I  do  not  think  the  Government 
would  be  justified  in  coming  down  to  Parliament  and  ask- 
ing for  further  and  more  definite  powers,  unless  they,  at  the 
same  time,  asked,  that  some  principle  should  be  established 
by  which  a  future  Government,  and  I  should  say,  a  future 
free  Government,  of  the  Canadas  could  be  secured  when 
these  temporary  powers  shall  cease  to  be  in  force.  These, 
therefore,  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  say  that  the  time 
is  come  when  Parliament  should  be  called  upon  for  an 
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opinion  as  to  the  principle,  at  least,  of  the  future  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Canadas.  I  will  now  recall  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  Act  which,  by  her  Majesty's 
message,  it  is  proposed  in  its  chief  enactments  to  renew, 
to  the  series  of  transactions  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  that  Act,  and  to  the  representations  which  have 
been  made  by  Lord  Durham  as  her  Majesty's  high  Com- 
missioner. The  Act  of  i  "9 1,  which  provided  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  provinces,  appears  to  have  been,  from  all 
that  I  have  read  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
this  House,  and  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  other ;  and  from 
all  I  have  heard  from  persons  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  general  transactions  of  that  period,  founded  upon 
two  grounds.  The  one  was,  that  there  being  an  influx 
of  British  emigrants  into  Canada,  and  with  them  an 
increase  of  British  industry,  British  habits,  and  fondness 
for  British  institutions,  it  seems  to  have  been  conceived — 
I  will  not  detain  the  House  by  quoting  passages  from  the 
speeches  of  the  time — but  it  appears  to  be  very  clearly 
shown,  that  it  was  conceived  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville that  by  dividing  the  province  into  two,  the  French 
population  might  remain  in  that  portion  thenceforth  to  be 
called  Lower  Canada,  whilst  British  emigrants  would  have 
free  scope  for  their  industry,  and  free  power  to  establish 
their  own  institutions,  and  to  abide  by  their  own  customs, 
in  the  other  portion  of  the  province,  which  was  to  be 
called  Upper  Canada.  Another  reason  upon  which  I  con- 
ceive the  Bill  was  founded,  though  that  certainly  is  not  so 
clear — but  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  from  the  state  of  the 
times  and  the  views  taken  by  the  Government  of  that 
period — another  reason  was,  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
that  the  French  inhabitants  being  at  once  very  loyal  to 
the  Crown,  of  very  simple  habits,  and  possessing  institu- 
tions to  which  they  were  very  much  attached,  should  have 
preserved  to  them  the  means  of  maintaining  those  insti- 
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tutions.  By  this  plan,  then,  it  was  intended  to  reward 
them  for  their  previous  loyal  conduct,  and  to  give  them  a 
security  for  the  future  stability  of  their  institutions. 
Speaking  with  great  respect  of  those  who  introduced  the 
constitutional  Act  of  1791,  and  readily  allowing,  that 
there  might  have  been  at  the  time  reasons  of  which  we 
cannot  properly  judge — for  we  have  no  right  to  make  use 
of  our  own  experience  as  affording  a  reason  for  condemning 
that  measure — readily  allowing  this,  I  do  think,  that  upon 
both  the  grounds  to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  Act  was  a 
mistaken  act  of  policy.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite 
impossible  that  you  could  so  contrive  a  division  of  the  two 
races  as  to  keep  the  British  in  Upper  Canada  distinct 
from  the  French  in  the  Lower  Province.  And  even  if  that 
separation  took  place,  the  consequence  was  sure  to  follow, 
that  the  French  in  Lower  Canada  would  seek  to  deprive 
the  English  of  the  Upper  Province  of  those  natural  advan- 
tages, which  a  free  communication  with  the  sea  by  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  would  necessarily  confer.  In  the  next 
place,  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  anything  in  the  old 
French  institutions,  or  in  the  habits  of  the  French  people, 
which  at  all  deserved  to  be  retained,  or  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  means  to  preserve.  I  think  that  the 
policy  should  rather  have  been  to  give  the  greatest  power 
to  the  emigrants  from  this  country,  to  have  amalgamated 
the  institutions  of  the  two  provinces,  and  to  have  brought 
them  as  near  as  possible  to  those  of  England.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  judgment  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
the  Bill,  as  it  was  then  introduced,  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  very  serious,  and  I  think  the  very 
dangerous  consequences  which  have  flowed  as  certainly 
from  that  Act  as  any  effects  can  ever  be  said  to  flow  from 
any  cause.  For  many  years,  indeed,  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada  being  chiefly  French,  and  little  curious  of  inquiring 
into  the  powers  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  Act  of 
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1 79 1,  made  no  opposition  to  the  Government  at  home; 
but,  as  was  perfectly  natural,  there  grew  tip  in  a  little 
time  in  Lower  Canada  a  considerable  population  of  British 
race,  British  habits,  and  possessing  to  the  full  the  British 
love  of  enterprise,  bringing  with  them  great  commercial 
capital,  and  anxious  to  push  to  the  utmost  the  advantages 
which  were  to  be  derived  from  the  rich  soil  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  trade  which  the  position  of  Lower  Canada 
afforded.  The  result  was,  that  strong  opposition  was 
made  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  to  the 
views  of  the  Crown  in  England,  and  for  some  years  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Crown — a  prac- 
tice justly  reprehended  by  the  committee  of  1828 — to 
make  an  appropriation  of  the  supplies  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  supplies  were  never  voted  by  the  House  of  Assembly. 
A  method,  indeed,  was  adopted  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Governor  and  the  servants  of  the  Crown  in  that  pro- 
vince from  being  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Assembly,  by  composing  the  Legis- 
lative Council  almost  exclusively  of  persons  of  British 
origin.  I  think,  that  that  also  was  not  a  politic  course  of 
proceeding.  The  effect  of  it  was  to  produce  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council  a  great  majority  of  persons  of  British  race, 
of  different  views,  and  totally  different  opinions  from  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  There  thus  grew  up 
a  constant  opposition,  a  constant  source  of  irritation 
between  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  British  majority 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  placed  there  by  the  Crown.  It 
was  found,  that  that  mode  of  proceeding  tended  ultimately 
so  much  to  dissension  and  disunion — that  the  business  of 
the  province  could  not  be  carried  on,  and  that  the  Governor 
was  obliged,  year  after  year,  to  report  the  failure  of  his 
attempts  to  induce  the  House  of  Assembly  to  adopt  those 
measures  which  had  been  recommended  from  the  home 
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Government.  At  length  a  committee  was  appointed  in 
1828,  which  committee  made  various  propositions  of 
amendment — propositions  which  I  stated  to  the  House 
last  year  in  detail,  and  to  which  it  is  of  course  unnecessary 
that  I  should  again  refer.  These  propositions,  it  must  be 
said,  were  fairly  admitted  by  the  Government  of  this 
country  as  soon  as  they  were  made ;  but  by  the  time  that 
the  Government  had  determined  to  grant  everything  that 
could  in  fairness  and  justice  be  demanded  by  the  House  of 
Assembly,  that  body,  elated  by  what  they  conceived  to  be 
a  triumph  over  the  mother  country,  made  demands  totally 
incompatible  with  the  relations  between  the  parent  state 
and  a  colony — demands  which  would  deprive  the  British 
population  of  the  province  of  all  power,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Crown  of  all  control — demands  which  in  fact 
would,  if  granted,  have  established,  under  the  name  of  a 
British  province,  an  independent  French  colony  in  Lower 
Canada ;  Great  Britain  having  only  the  burden  of  contri- 
buting her  fleet  and  armies  to  support  and  sustain  the 
colony  against  any  enemy  that  might  chance  to  assail  it. 
In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  I  proposed  in  the 
year  1837,  certain  Resolutions  to  the  House,  and  which 
Resolutions,  after  long  and  repeated  debates,  were  adopted 
by  a  very  great  majority.  Those  Resolutions  negatived 
the  proposals  of  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
declared  the  Resolutions  of  this  House  not  to  agree  to  the 
demands  which  the  House  of  Assembly  had  said  were  the 
tine  qua  non  for  granting  the  supplies.  The  Resolutions 
went  on  farther  to  declare,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  those  servants  of  the  Crown  in  Canada,  whom  the 
Assembly  had  for  more  than  three  years  left  without  any 
salary.  The  consequence  of  that  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  this  House  was  increased  discontent  and  irritation 
among  the  French  leaders,  and  those  who  followed  them 
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in  Lower  Canada ;  a  feeling  of  irritation,  which  went  to 
such  an  extent,  and  was  so  dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  Lord 
Gos  ford,  who  was  then  the  Governor  of  that  province,  that 
after  procuring  the  best  information  he  could  obtain,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  apprehen- 
sion, on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  of  many  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly.  These  members,  with  few  excep- 
tions, immediately  left  the  country,  and  then  the  rebellion 
took  place  on  which  was  founded  the  Act  of  last  year.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  that  Act,  and  under  the  powers  of 
that  Act,  that  Lord  Durham  was  sent  to  Canada.  He  was 
there  for  no  very  long  period,  and  I  think  considering  the 
difficulty  of  the  details  of  the  administration,  and  the 
immense  amount  of  business  necessarily  before  him,  that 
the  attention  he  paid  to  the  general  state  of  the  province 
shows,  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  remain  for  the  whole 
time  originally  contemplated,  we  should  have  received 
from  him  a  very  detailed  and  satisfactory  account  of 
measures  by  which  the  evils  of  Canada  could  have  been 
remedied.  As  the  matter  stands,  the  report  of  Lord 
Durham  contains  at  great  length,  and  in  very  forcible 
language,  a  picture  of  the  evils  of  Lower  Canada,  a 
description  of  the  sources  from  which  those  evils  have 
been  derived,  and  a  very  strong,  and  I  hope  a  somewhat 
too  strongly,  coloured  picture  of  the  animosities  existing 
between  the  two  races  of  the  French  and  British  in  that 
colony.  I  come  then  to  the  question  of  the  remedy  which 
is  to  be  proposed  for  these  evils.  But,  before  I  state  the 
proposition  for  the  re-union  of  the  two  provinces,  I  beg 
again  to  place  before  the  House  the  fact,  that  the  chief  evils 
with  which  we  have  had  to  contend,  appear  to  have  been 
derived  almost  directly  from  the  act  of  separation  of  the 
colony.  It  is  at  all  events  difficult  to  deny,  that  the  evils 
suffered  have  flowed  from  that  cause.  One  great  evil  is 
the  entire  predominance  of  the  French  party  in  the  House 
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of  Assembly,  that  party  refusing  to  allow  that  any  French 
habits,  French  laws,  or  French  tenures  should  be  altered, 
and  declining  to  give  their  assent  or  approbation  to  any 
law  by  which  British  enterprise  could  be  encouraged.  That 
was  the  result  of  the  French  people  having  received  by  the 
constitution  of  1 79 1,  adecided  majority  in  the  representation. 
However  incompatible  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly 
may  have  been  with  the  general  interests  of  the  province, 
and  however  ill  they  may  have  used  their  power,  it  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  the  direct  result,  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  powers  they  possessed,  knowing,  as  we  must  do, 
their  inclinations  and  dispositions.  Another  very  serious 
matter  is,  that  the  people  of  the  Upper  Province  have  been 
unable  to  carry  on  trade  in  that  unrestricted  manner  in 
which  they  feel  themselves  entitled  to  do,  for  want  of 
having  immediate  communication  with  the  sea.  In  the 
address  from  the  Constitutional  Association  of  Montreal 
to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America,  they  say,  '  Upper 
Canada,  repulsed  in  her  endeavours  to  open  a  direct  chan- 
nel of  communication  to  the  sea,  has  been  driven  to 
cultivate  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States, 
whose  policy  is  more  congenial  with  her  own.'  They  say 
again,  Upper  Canada  is  honourably  distinguished  for  works 
completed  and  in  progress,' remarkable  for  their  magni- 
tude, and  for  the  extensive  character  of  their  destined 
utility.  The  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  at  this  moment  in  ac- 
tive progress,  will  complete  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  from  the  upper  lakes  to 
the  line  dividing  that  province  from  Lower  Canada ;  but 
at  that  point  the  spirit  of  British  enterprise  encounters 
the  influence  of  French  domination ;  the  vast  design  of 
rendering  the  remotest  of  the  inland  seas  accessible  to 
vessels  from?  the  ocean,  is  there  frustrated  by  the  anti- 
commercial  policy  of  the  French  leaders.  We  look  in  vain 
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to  their  proceedings  for  any  manifestation  of  a  desire  to 
co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  public  improvement  which 
animates,  as  with  one  spirit,  the  entire  North  American 
population  of  British  descent;  nor  is  their  adverse  dis- 
position less  visible  in  their  opposition  to  other  important 
designs ;  they  either  refuse  to  grant  charters  to  carry  into 
effect  works  of  acknowledged  public  utility,  or  when,  after 
repeated  and  earnest  applications,  charters  are  obtained, 
they  are  clogged  with  restrictions  of  an  unusual  character, 
in  the  hope  of  rendering  them  inoperative.  Thus  it  is, 
that  whether  with  regard  to  political  interests,  or  whether 
with  regard  to  material  interests,  we  find  that  the  Act 
which  separated  the  provinces  is  the  Act  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  political  dissensions  in  Lower  Canada  and 
the  cause  also  of  arresting  all  enterprises  of  great  public 
utility,  and  of  promoting  the  means  of  commerce  in  the 
Upper  Province.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  if  we  were  to 
look  no  further  than  to  the  evils  and  their  cause,  that  the 
proper  remedy  of  them  would  be,  to  unite  those  provinces 
whose  separation  has  been  the  evident  cause  of  them.  But, 
before  I  state  any  further  reasons  in  support  of  that  plan, 
or  of  the  mode  by  which  I  think  it  may  be  carried  into 
effect,  I  wish  to  state  another  plan  that  might  be  pro- 
posed, and  the  objections  which  I  think  are  conclusive 
against  it.  That  plan  might  be,  the  continuance  of  the 
power  now  existing  in  Lower  Canada,  the  continuance  of 
the  power  of  the  Governor  and  Special  Council  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  of  the  taxes,  and  to  make  laws  for  that  pro- 
vince. I  think  any  very  long  continuance  of  such  powers, 
without  a  prospect  of  some  change,  and  of  returning  to  a 
free  Government,  would  be  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
any  people  who  have  been  once  governed  by  constitutional 
principles ;  but,  above  all,  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  of 
America.     We  now  see  that,  with  regard  to  no  part  of 
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the  continent  of  America,  either  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South,  is  there  a  despotic  power  vested  in  any  one  head, 
or  in  any  small  or  oligarchical  body.  Even  those  provinces 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  however 
ill  they  may  have  carried  the  principle  into  effect,  have 
acknowledged  the  representative  principle  of  Government. 
If,  then,  you  were  to  have  in  Lower  Canada  a  large  popu- 
lation— a  population  of  not  less  than  150,000  of  British 
descent,  with  a  state  of  the  law  by  which  their  wishes 
were  not  at  all  consulted,  by  which  an  arbitrary  power 
was  enabled  to  rule,  and  of  the  termination  of  which  there 
was  no  speedy  prospect,  I  think  you  would  soon  find  that 
there  would  grow  up  a  feeling  of  discontent  on  the  part 
of  both  races — both  of  the  British  races  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  freedom  and  the  practices  of  freedom — and 
of  the  French  race,  who  would  remember  that  they  had 
not  long  ago  enjoyed  very  great  power  in  the  choice  of 
the  Assembly.  If,  then,  this  plan  would  not  be  sufficient, 
let  us  consider  next  the  plan  which  I  find  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  Lieutenant-governor  of 
Upper  Canada — namely,  that  the  district  of  Montreal 
should  be  added  to  Upper  Canada,  and  that  Lower  Canada 
should  be  differently  governed.  That  would  apparently 
provide  for  some  of  the  wants  of  TJpper  Canada,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  do  so  in  effect ;  because,  if  you  still 
have  a  French  Assembly  in  Lower  Canada,  although  the 
interruption  to  trade  might  not  affect  the  same  parts, 
there  would  be  the  same  spirit  prevailing,  and  the  same 
obstacles  to  that  free  enjoyment  of  trade  which  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada  had  a  fair  right  to  expect.  But  there  is 
this  further  consideration.  This  plan  seems  to  be  adopted 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada, 
without  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada 
being  at  all  consulted.  Now,  as  affecting  Lower  Canada, 
if  such  a  plan  were  made  permanent,  you  would  neces- 
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sarily  reject  that  which  I  just  now  spoke  of — namely,  that 
of  having  a  Governor  and  Special  Council,  and  you  would 
be  obliged  again  to  resort  to  an  Assembly  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  members  of  French  origin.  I  think, 
after  what  has  happened,  after  the  declarations  made  by 
the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  —  after  their  refusal  to 
legislate  unless  powers  were  given  to  them  which  had 
been  already  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  the  political 
condition  of  the  province,  and  destructive  of  British  in- 
terests there,  if  you  were  to  have  the  British  population 
of  Lower  Canada  again  subjected  to  the  revived  pre- 
dominance of  a  French  Assembly,  it  would  excite  the 
greatest  degree  of  discontent,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say 
of  just  discontent  on  the  part  of  that  population,  as  well 
as  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Then,  Sir,  I 
know  not,  taking  the  matter  in  this  view,  and  considering 
what  the  remedy  ought  to  be,  if  you  can  neither  establish 
an  arbitrary  government  in  Lower  Canada  consistently 
with  your  general  principles,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
province,  and  if  you  cannot  re-establish  a  separate  As- 
sembly, I  know  not  what  plan  you  can  resort  to,  unless 
it  is  by  an  union  of  the  two  provinces  to  give  to  the  British 
population  of  Upper  Canada,  and  to  the  British  population 
and  French  population  of  Lower  Canada,  equal  and  free 
institutions,  by  which  a  representative  constitution  may 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  all  the  means  of  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  both  provinces  may  be  fully  obtained. 
Thus,  then,  I  arrive  at  these  general  conclusions  in 
balancing  these  propositions.  I  say,  first,  if  you  look  at 
the  history  of  what  has  occurred  since  the  enactment  of 
1 79 1 — if  you  look  at  the  difficulties  of  administration,  at 
the  insurrections,  at  the  want  of  good  laws  in  Lower 
Canada,  you  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  those  evils 
have  flowed  from  the  separation  of  the  provinces.  If, 
again,  you  look  to  the  remedies  that  can  be  applied — if 
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seeing  what  you  must  see,  that  the  present  state  of  things 
being  only  temporary,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  a  foun- 
dation for  some  permanent  settlement  of  the  provinces — 
then  you  must  feel  that  any  foundation  must  fail  of  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect,  unless  it  be  a  proposition  for 
the  union  of  the  two  provinces.  Prom  a  consideration 
both  of  the  evils  and  of  the  remedy,  I  am  irresistibly  led 
to  this  conclusion.  There  is  another  scheme  which  I  have 
not  mentioned — because  I  believe  it  has  been  at  present 
abandoned  by  its  proposers :  I  mean  the  scheme  for  the 
confederation  of  all  the  North  American  provinces — each 
province  having  a  separate  Assembly,  and,  at  the  same 
time  as  it  were,  one  supreme  Assembly  over  all.  Upon 
that  subject,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  consulted  1/ 
a  person,  whose  opinion  is  always  deserving  of  great  weight 
in  reference  to  this  particular  question,  and  to  all  matters 
concerning  Canadian  affairs,  I  mean  Sir  James  Kemp.  I 
asked  him  his  views,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  con- 
vinced, from  the  state  of  the  provinces,  and  of  the  com- 
munications between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  that  such  an  union  would 
not  be  practicable ;  that  it  would  lead  to  the  greatest  in- 
convenience on  the  part  of  the  representation  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia ;  and  that  he  would  strongly 
dissuade  the  Government  from  entertaining  such  a  pro- 
posal. That  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Kemp  before 
Lord  Durham  went  out  to  Canada.  Lord  Durham  went 
out,  after  considering  every  plan,  very  much  disposed  to 
favour  the  plan  for  a  general  union  of  the  provinces ;  but  * 
the  result  of  all  the  communications  he  had  had  with 
persons  there  and  in  this  country,  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  British  population  in  Lower 
Canada,  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  duty  to  the  Crown,  recommend  such 
a  union.     Having  thus  stated  the  general  reasons  which 
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weighed  with  us  in  favour  of  the  legislative  union  of  the 
two  provinces,  I  think  it  only  necessary  to  state  shortly, 
at  present,  the  principles  upon  which  we  think  a  legisla- 
tive union  ought  to  be  founded.  One  main  consideration 
evidently  is,  in  what  manner  the  representation  is  to  be 
formed? — whether  it  is  to  be  a  representation,  giving  to 
each  province  a  certain  fixed  number  of  members,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  representation  giving  a  certain  num- 
ber of  members  in  proportion  to  the  population,  or  what 
other  scheme  ?  Upon  considering  these  various  matters, 
and  discussing  each  proposition,  it  is  our  opinion  gene- 
ralty,  that  you  ought  not  to  lay  down  any  precise  num- 
ber of  representatives  for  Lower  Canada  and  for  Upper 
Canada,  and  that  likewise  you  ought  not  to  lay  down  as 
a  principle,  that  the  population  alone  should  be  considered. 
It  seemed  to  us,  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  forming  the 
union,  and  before  that  legislative  union  could  be  properly 
completed,  to  have  taken  into  consideration  all  the  matters 
relating  as  well  to  the  population  as  to  the  territories 
upon  which  a  good  representative  system  may  hereafter 
be  founded.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  old 
countries,  in  providing  a  representation  for  a  country 
which  twenty  years  ago  had  hardly  any  inhabitants,  but 
which  has  now  become  very  populous,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  view  that  the  same  increase  of  population  may 
go  on,  not  only  by  births,  but  by  immigration;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  be  proper  to  combine  the  consideration 
of  territory  with  population,  and  to  lay  down,  as  a  general 
basis,  that  you  will  combine  those  two  principles,  and 
give  a  representation  which  may  not  be  actually  suitable 
to  the  amount  of  the  population  at  present,  but  which 
several  years  hence  would  more  correctly  be  a  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  than  if  we  were  to  lay  down  for  their 
guidance  the  present  state  of  the  population.  In  taking 
this  principle,  it  appears  to  me  a  reasonable  proposal. 
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One  great  advantage  and  effect  of  this  principle  would  be, 
to  give  greater  weight  to  the  British  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada,  because  many  of  the  evils  of  Canada  have  flown 
from  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  Trench  inhabitants,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  laws,  new  enterprise,  and  new 
trade  into  their  province.     I  think  the  true  policy  of  this 
country,  not  only  with  regard  to  England  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  but  as  regards  the  future  interests  of  Upper 
Canada,  is  to  give  a  British  character  to  the  whole  pro- 
vince, to  allow  British  laws  and  British  legislation  to  have 
a  thorough  scope ; — to  take  care,  by  all  means,  that  the 
French  population  shall  not  be  oppressed,  that  they  shall 
not  suffer  from  any  injustice,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to 
allow  their  jealousies  and  their  attachments  to  their  own 
customs  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  great  progress  which 
I  trust  Canada  is  destined  to  make,  and  which  alone  can 
make  either  a  province  or  a  state  prosperous  and  happy. 
Such,  therefore,  would  be  the  general  principle  of  that 
united    legislature  which   we   recommend ;    but    it  is  a 
general  principle,  which  the  House  will  perceive  cannot 
be  carried  into  effect  by  any  bill  at  present  to  be  intro- 
duced.    It  is  a  plan  which  will  require  previous  inquiry 
on  the  spot  from  persons  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  Canada.     There  is  one 
portion  of  Lord  Durham's  report  to  which  I  will  imme- 
diately advert  in  connection  with  this  subject.     He  pro- 
poses that  thejce  should  be  power  given  to  the  Governor 
to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  writs   for  any  electoral 
districts  in  which  any  disturbances  may  have  taken  place, 
stating  specifically  the  grounds  for  such  suspension.     This 
appears  to  us  very  objectionable.     The  Governor  might, 
indeed,  state  the  grounds  of  his  determination  fairly,  but 
it  would  always  be  suspected  that  the  real  grounds  were 
in  order  to  give  an  advantage  to  one  party  over  another. 
It  therefore  seemed  to  us  better  to  adopt  some  general 
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principle,  such  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  better  to 
delay  carrying  into  effect  those  principles  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  rather  than  run  the  danger  on  the  one 
band  of  appearing  to  introduce  the  representative  principle, 
at  the  same  time  introducing  it  with  such  large  and  ob- 
jectionable exceptions ;  or,  on  the  other,  of  giving  repre- 
sentatives to  a  district  almost  universally  engaged  in 
insurrection,  and  whose  presence  in  the  Assembly  could 
really  lead  to  nothing  but  dissension  and  mutual  accusa- 
tion ;  it  appears  to  us,  therefore,  both  on  the  one  ground 
and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  better  to  postpone  to  a  future 
period  the  calling  together  of  any  Assembly  for  legislative 
purposes.  We  accordingly  propose  that  no  Assembly 
should  be  called  together  for  the  two  united  provinces  till 
the  year  1842.  It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  we  should  propose  to  continue  all  the  temporary 
powers  now  granted  to  the  Governor  and  Special  Council 
till  that  period.  I  will  now  advert  to  some  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  report  of  Lord  Durham, 
which  I  greatly  regret  have  not  been  more  developed  than 
they  have  been.  I  do  not  think  that  blame  is  attributable 
to  Lord  Durham  for  the  want  of  greater  development ; 
because  to  whomsoever  blame  may  attach,  from  the 
abrupt  termination  of  his  Government,  he  had  not  the 
means  of  sufficiently  discussing  the  particulars  and  details 
of  each  of  his  propositions  in  a  manner  which  might  have 
entitled  them  to  the  confidence  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Crown.  He  proposes,  that  there  should  be  local  elective 
bodies  in  the  provinces  subordinate  to  the  general  legisla- 
tive body.  In  that  proposition  we  are  disposed  to  agree. 
We  think  there  should  be  elective  bodies  in  the  nature  of 
municipal  bodies,  with  power  to  levy  local  taxes  for  the 
formation  of  roads,  bridges,  and  all  other  necessary  local 
purposes.  He  also  proposes,  that  there  should  be  a 
supreme    court   of  appeal   for  all   the   North   American 
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colonies.  That  is  a  question,  however,  which  must  be 
reserved  for  a  separate  measure.  With  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  report  of  Lord 
Durham  does  not  contain  any  very  different  proposal  from 
the  resolution  of  this  House,  which  declared,  that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  give  the  Legislative  Council  an  elective 
character,  but  that  it  was  expedient  to  give  it  greater 
weight,  with  a  view  of  inspiring  greater  confidence  in  its 
proceedings.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  best  mode  by 
which  that  could  be  effected,  without  adopting  the  principle 
of  election,  and  which  would  seem  to  give  it  some  con- 
formity with  the  character  of  a  representative  council, 
would  be,  to  make  it  necessary,  that  the  persons  appointed 
to  the  Legislative  Council,  should  either  have  been  mem- 
bers of  some  popular  assembly  to  which  they  had  been 
elected  by  the  people,  or  have  been  placed  in  some  office 
by  the  Crown  which  might  serve  as  a  proof,  that  they 
were  persons  to  whom  the  public  or  the  Crown  had 
thought  fit  to  entrust  important  duties.  Of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Crown  lands,  which  is  a  very  extensive 
subject,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything.  We 
shall  propose,  with  regard  to  the  Crown  revenues,  that 
the  Assembly  shall  have  the  power  of  applying  them  when 
a  provision  shall  have  first  been  made  by  that  Assembly 
for  an  adequate  civil  list.  It  is  very  evident,  that  the 
disputes  which  have  arisen  between  the  Crown  and  the 
popular  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  public  money  can  only  be  stopped,  if  stopped  at  all, 
by  complete  confidence  existing  both  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other.  If  you  give  to  the  Assembly,  power  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
hold a  part,  and  refuse  to  them  the  administration  of  that 
part,  that  body  will  entertain  the  same  feeling  of  jealousy 
with  regard  to  that  part  so  withheld,  which  they  have  done 
with  regard  to  the  whole.  If,  or  the  other  hand,  the 
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House  of  Assembly  should  refuse  to  make  a  permanent 
provision  for  the  salaries  of  the  public  officers,  and  for  the 
necessary  administration  of  the  Government,  and  of 
justice,  in  the  colony,  they  would  completely  paralyze  the 
Government,  and  on  their  side  could  not,  therefore,  ex- 
pect the  Government  of  the  colony  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
manner  to  their  own  satisfaction.  There  is  another  question 
upon  which  I  am  now  going  to  state  an  opinion,  which 
question  I  think  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and 
upon  which  Lord  Durham  has  expressed  an  opinion  con- 
trary  to  that  entertained  by  this  House — I  mean  the 
question  with  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual holding  the  office  of  Governor  in  the  province. 
Lord  Durham  has  stated,  that  an  analogy  existed  between 
the  representative  of  the  Crown  in  the  colony  and  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Ministers  in  this 
country.  He  states  that,  as  soon  as  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  this  country,  they  ceased  to  be  Ministers,  and  that  they 
could  not  go  on  with  the  Government  in  a  constant 
minority.  He  adds,  that  it  is  certainly  a  most  unusual 
case  for  a  Ministry  to  go  on  for  several  months  in  a 
minority — and  he  then  attempts  to  apply  that  principle 
to  the  local  Government  of  Canada.  Now,  the  Resolution 
of  the  House  on  this  subject  was  in  these  terms  : — *  Re- 
solved, That  while  it  is  expedient  to  improve  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Executive  Council  of  Lower  Canada,  it  is 
unadvisable  to  subject  it  to  that  responsibility  demanded 
by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  that  province.'  This  House 
upon  my  motion  came  to  that  resolution,  and  I  must  own, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  report  which  has  at  all  in 
my  mind  shaken  the  argument  by  which  at  the  time 
I  supported  that  Resolution.  It  does  not  appear  to  me, 
that  you  can  subject  the  Executive  Council  of  Canada  to 
the  responsibility  whicli  is  fairly  demanded  of  the  Ministers 
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of  the  Executive  power  in  this  country.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  an  obvious  difference  in  matter  of  form  with 
regard  to  the  instructions  under  which  the  Governor  of  a 
colony  acts.  The  Sovereign  in  this  country  receives  the 
advice  of  the  Ministers,  and  acts  by  the  advice  of  those 
Ministers,  and  indeed  there  is  no  important  act  of  the 
Crown,  for  which  there  is  not  some  individual  Minister 
responsible.  There  responsibility  begins,  and  there  it  ends* 
But  the  Governor  of  Canada  is  acting,  not  in  that  high 
and  unassailable  position  in  which  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country  is  placed.  He  is  a  Governor  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  the  Crown  on  the  responsibility  of  a  Secretary 
of  State.  Here  then  at  once  is  an  obvious  and  complete 
difference  between  the  Executive  of  this  country,  and  the 
Executive  of  a  colony.  The  Governor  might  ask  the  Execu- 
tive Council  to  propose  a  certain  measure.  They  might 
say,  they  could  not  propose  it,  unless  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  would  adopt  it,  but  the  Governor 
might  reply,  that  he  had  received  instructions  from  home 
commanding  him  to  propose  that  measure.  How,  in  that  / 
case,  is  he  to  proceed  ?  Either  one  power  or  the  other 
must  be  set  aside.  Either  the  Governor  must  control  the 
House  of  Assembly,  or  else  the  Governor  must  become  a 
mere  cipher  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  and  not 
attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the  measures  commanded  by 
the  home  Government.  But,  if  we  endeavour  to  carry  out 
this  analogy,  there  is  one  case  which  all  the  world  allows 
is  a  case  in  which  it  could  not  be  applied — I  mean  the 
case  of  foreign  affairs.  If  the  Assembly  of  New  Bruns- 
wick in  the  late  collision  carried  on  a  dispute  with  the 
North  American  States.  [Interruption.  Cries  of  c  Order  ! '  ] 
The  subject  (continued  the  noble  Lord)  is  certainly  a  very 
important  one,  and  although  I  may  express  myself  in  very 
inadequate  terms,  yet  I  do  conceive,  that,  as  it  is  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  points  contained  in 
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Lord  Durham's  report,  and  one  on  which  I  differ  with 
him,  I  ought  to  state  the  grounds  of  that  difference.  I 
say,  if  the  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick  had  been  disposed 
to  carry  the  point  in  dispute  with  the  North  American 
States  hostilely,  and  the  Executive  Council  had  been  dis- 
posed to  aid  them,  in  my  opinion,  the  Governor  must  have 
said,  that  his  duty  to  the  Crown  of  this  country,  and  the 
general  instructions  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  did  not  permit  him  to  take  that 
course,  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  agree  with  the  Execu- 
tive Council  to  carry  into  effect  the  wish  of  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly.  That  is  allowed.  Does  not  then  this 
very  exception  destroy  the  analogy  you  wish  to  draw, 
when,  upon  so  important  a  point  as  that  of  foreign  affairs, 
it  cannot  be  sustained  ?  Again,  neither  could  this  analogy 
be  maintained  with  regard  to  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  mother  country,  or  Canada  and  any  foreign  country ; 
how  then  can  you  adopt  a  principle  from  which  such  large 
exceptions  are  to  be  made  ?  If  you  were  to  do  so,  you 
would  be  continually  on  the  borders  of  dispute  and  con- 
flict ;  the  Assembly  and  the  Executive,  on  the  one  hand, 
requiring  a  certain  course  to  be  pursued,  while  the  Gover- 
nor, on  the  other  hand,  would  be  as  constantly  declaring, 
that  it  was  a  course  he  could  not  adopt ;  so  that,  instead 
of  furnishing  matter  of  content  and  harmony  in  these  pro- 
vinces, you  would  be  affording  new  matter  for  dispute  and 
discontent,  if  you  were  to  act  upon  this  supposed  analogy. 
But,  supposing  you  could  lay  down  this  broad  principle, 
and  say  that  all  external  matters  should  be  subject  to  the 
home  Government,  and  all  internal  affairs  should  be 
governed  according  to  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
could  you  carry  that  principle  into  effect?  I  say,  we 
cannot  abandon  the  responsibility  which  is  cast  upon  us 
as  Ministers  of  the  Executive  of  this  great  empire.  I  will 
put  a  case,  one  merely  of  internal  concern  that  occurred 
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only  the  other  day.  Let  us  suppose  that  an  officer  of 
militia  in  Upper  Canada,  after  an  action,  was  to  order  that 
the  persons  taken  in  that  action  should  be  put  to  death  on 
the  field.  I  can  conceive  it  possible,  in  a  state  of  exas- 
peration and  conflict  with  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
state,  that  the  Assembly  might  applaud  that  conduct,  and 
might  require  that  it  should  be  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception,  that  all  invaders  of  their  territory  should  be 
treated  in  that  manner,  and  that  the  parties  should  be  put 
to  death  without  trial.  Supposing  that  to  be  the  case, 
could  the  Government  of  this  country  adopt  such  a  rule  ? 
Could  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  sanction 
such  a  rule,  and  not  decide  as  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Under- 
Secretary  had  done,  that  such  a  practice  would  meet  with 
his  decided  reprehension?  It  was  quite  impossible  to 
allow  it  to  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  any 
part  of  the  government  of  this  country,  conducted  by 
Ministers  having  the  sanction  of  this  House,  shall  be  over- 
ruled by  a  colony,  and  that  such  colony  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  general  superintending  authority  of  the  Crown 
of  these  realms.  I  can  conceive,  Sir — and  I  think  that  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  justice  to  say — that 
there  are  matters  affecting  the  internal  affairs  of  these 
provinces,  that  there  are  matters  in  which  neither  the 
Imperial  Parliament  nor  the  general  Government  need 
interfere,  and  on  which  they  should  be  anxious  to  consult 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  colonies.  It  seems  to  me, 
Sir,  as  much  a  rule  of  sense  as  of  generosity,  that  there 
are  some  questions  on  which  it  would  not  be  desirable, 
that  on  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Assembly  should  be 
put  aside.  I  know  no  reason  why  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, whether  of  each,  separately,  or  of  both  provinces 
united,  should  not  be  listened  to  with  deference ;  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  lay  down  a  principle,  a  new  principle,  for 
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the  future  government  of  the  colonies,  that  we  ought  to 
subject  the  Executive  there  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
prevail  in  this  country.  Adopting  the  general  view 
sanctioned  by  the  report,  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to 
mark  the  differences  which  I  feel  respecting  some  of  its 
suggestions.  It  is  stated  in  the  report,  that  the  past 
provision  in  the  Act  respecting  the  clergy  reserves,  as  a 
security  for  the  existing  endowments  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  should  be  guaranteed  by  a  public  Act.  I  think, 
Sir,  that  this  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  may  be  left  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  of  the  province,  for 
there  has  been  a  great  anxiety  in  both  provinces  to  ad- 
minister religious  instruction,  though  there  has  been  great 
objection  to  the  application  of  particular  funds,  more 
especially  of  the  clergy  reserves,  to  that  object.  But,  Sir, 
whatever  the  opinion  of  the  local  Legislature  may  be,  I 
would  rather  have  that  opinion  pronounced  before  the 
opinion  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  be  taken  on  this 
subject.  It  remains  only  that  I  should  state  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  opinion  entertained  in  Canada  generally 
as  to  the  proposition  of  an  union  of  the  two  provinces.  It 
seems  that  in  Lower  Canada  there  has  been  for  a  very 
long  time  a  strong  party  anxious  for  an  union,  and 
declaring,  that  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  true 
interests  of  the  country  can  be  provided  for.  This  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  several  of  the  addresses  agreed  to  by 
different  associations;  it  was  especially  stated  in  the 
address  of  pne  association  at  Montreal,  presented  to  Lord 
Durham,  and  it  had  been  stated  previously  by  the  British 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  that  they  looked  for  security 
to  the  proposal  of  re-uniting  the  two  provinces.  This 
year,  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  have  decided  in 
favour  of  a  general  adherence  to  the  proposal  for  union, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  insist  upon  conditions  and  terms 
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which  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  reasonably  or  fairly 
granted :  They  say 

'  Resolved,  That  the  experience  of  the  past  year  con- 
firms the  House  in  the  opinions  then  expressed,  and  they 
are  still  of  opinion  that  a  united  legislature  for  the 
Canadas,  on  the  terms  then  proposed  is  indispensable,  and 
that  further  delay  must  prove  ruinous  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Canadas ;  and  it  was  resolved  also,  that  as  a 
measure  deeply  affecting  the  future  interests  of  this  pro- 
vince is  now  pending  before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  one  or  more  authorised 
agents,  deputed  by  this  House,  should  proceed  forthwith 
to  England  to  represent  the  true  interests  and  opinions  of 
her  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  Upper  Canada.' 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council, 
however,  after  a  long  discussion  of  the  proposal  for  an 
union,  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  eight,  being  only 
a  majority  of  two.  Further  accounts  have  been  received 
to-day  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  the  Assembly  have  proceeded  on  receiving 
the  report  of  Lord  Durham.  It  appears,  that  both  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council  thought 
themselves  unjustly  assailed  by  the  report,  and  they  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  committee,  who  had 
drawn  up  a  long  report  of  the  transactions  in  Canada, 
and  the  Legislative  Council  came  to  a  resolution  which 
seems  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  not  to  send  the  two  agents  to  England  to 
represent  their  views.  They  had,  however,  sent  an 
address  to  her  Majesty,  in  which  they  refer  to  the  report 
of  their  committee  of  April  30,  1839.  In  this  report  they 
came  to  a  decision  upon  two  points,  which  were  impor- 
tant.    They  say  that  the  proposal  of  the  legislative  union 
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of  the  two  provinces,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
officers  of  the  Government  to  the  Legislature  had  under- 
gone an  investigation,  and  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
House.  To  the  first  they  assented,  and  the  second  they 
pronounced  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  dependence  of  the 
colonies  on  the  mother  country.  With  regard  to  those 
two  propositions,  I  have  stated  that  what  I  propose  is,  in 
principle,  the  same  as  that  to  which  they  have  assented ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  we  here  should  take 
a  view  of  their  interests  so  confined  to  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  as  the  Assembly  of  that  province  have  done ; 
and  as  to  the  disagreement  with  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report,  I  have  already  stated  my  own  dissent 
from  the  same  recommendations.  Alluding  to  this  report, 
in  their  address  to  the  Queen,  they  make  this  request : — 
*  In  this  report  (Lord  Durham's)  your  Majesty's  faithful 
subjects  find  many  statements  deeply  affecting  the  social 
and  political  relations  and  conditions  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  recommendations  of  several  important 
changes  in  the  form  and  practice  of  the  constitution.  It 
is  with  much  concern  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  find 
that  your  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  has  strongly 
urged  the  adoption  of  these  changes  by  your  Majesty  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  without  waiting  for  the  opinion 
which  may  be  formed  of  them  by  the  people  the  most  deeply 
and  immediately  affected  by  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  have  caused  a  report  to  be  drawn  up  by  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
contains  matter  referring  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  to  our 
relations  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  we 
respectfully  submit  for  your  Majesty's  consideration,  and, 
in  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  Majesty  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  we  commit  ourselves  to  that  superintend- 
ing power  to  which,  as  loyal  people,  we  owe  implicit 
obedieuce.' 
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Now,  with  that  opinion  before  us,  and  with  that  address 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  may  well  proceed  to  adopt  this  principle  as 
to  the  future  government  of  the  two  Canadas,  and  con- 
sider it  as  settled.  I  do  not  think,  that  with  this  address, 
with  this  prayer  coming  from  a  loyal  people,  coming  from 
a  people  attached  to  the  Crown  of  this  country,  and  at- 
tached also  to  the  institutions  of  this  country,  that  we 
should  be  justified  in  proceeding  to  enact  the  details  of 
the  plan  without  consulting  the  people  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  without  knowing  their  objections  to  the  particular 
details  of  the  plan.  I  shall,  Sir,  introduce  a  Bill,  if  these 
resolutions  are  adopted ;  but,  I  say,  with  the  information 
at  present  before  us,  and  in  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs,  that  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  come  to  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  this  great  question,  if  we  were  to 
press  the  House  to  go  into  committee  on  a  Bill  containing 
enactments  of  details,  without  further  concert  and  infor- 
mation. I  wish  that  the  ties  which  unite  this  country 
with  the  Canadas  may  be  drawn  closer,  and  may  not  be 
relaxed,  that  nothing  may  be  adopted  to  weaken  the 
sympathies  of  subjects  so  devotedly  loyal ;  therefore, 
having  the  same  object  with  them,  I  wish  to  found  a 
measure  on  the  same  principles  as  those  on  which  they 
have  formed  their  proposition,  and  shall  be  content  to 
confirm  that  principle  now,  and  to  subject  the  details  to 
their  examination  and  their  consideration.  I  hope  that 
this  may  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conduce,  in  the 
end,  to  the  freedom  and  the  happiness  of  those  colonies. 
I  feel,  Sir,  that  this  is  a  question  which  deeply  affects  this 
country,  as  a  question  of  power ;  but  I  feel  that  it  affects 
still  more  deeply  the  future  happiness,  the  future  welfare, 
and  the  future  freedom  of  two  millions  of  the  Queen's 
subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And,  Sir, 
anything  that  affects  Canada,  though  it  may  not  directly 
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touch  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick,  will  necessarily 
have  an  influence  on  those  two  provinces.  Indeed,  with 
regard  to  all  her  Majesty's  subjects,  I  believe  that  I  am 
proposing  a  course  of  proceeding  which  will  tend  to  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  whole.  In  that  spirit  I 
hope  that  the  question  will  be  discussed;  and  in  that 
spirit  I  ask  the  House  to  assent  to  these  Resolutions. 
And,  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  repeat  what  I  stated  at  the  end  of 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  that  in  all  the  discussions 
on  Canada,  though  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  some  points,  and  though  there  may  have  been  con- 
siderable deliberation  upon  others,  yet  that  finally  a  large 
majority  of  this  House  agreed  to  one  course,  and  that 
there  did  not  appear,  with  reference  to  any  point  that  any 
other  than  a  great  national  object  was  looked  to,  and 
there  was  no  other  wish  than  to  consult  the  permanent 
general  interests  of  the  country.  And  it  is  with  the  con- 
fidence I  have  acquired  from  referring  to  that  statement 
that  I  now  propose  the  present  resolutions  to  the  House. 
They  embody  the  opinion  which  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have,  after  much  anxious  deliberation,  decided 
upon ;  it  may  occur  to  others  to  take  a  different  course, 
which  may  be  better ;  but  I  own,  that,  weighing  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  I  cannot  see  any  course  which  will 
tend  to  promote  the  great  object  of  securing  freedom  to 
her  Majesty's  subjects  in  North  America  so  well  as  this, 
and  I  submit  these  resolutions  to  the  House,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  they  will  be  fairly  considered  and  dis- 
passionately discussed.  I  propose,  after  the  question  has 
been  put,  that  the  discussion  shall  be  adjourned  till  Mon- 
day next,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  not  ask  for  any 
opinion  of  this  House. 

The   noble   Lord   concluded   by  moving  the  following 
Resolutions : — 

i.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  it  is  ex- 
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pedient  to  form  a  legislative  union  of  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  on  the  principles  of  a  free  and 
representative  government,  in  such  manner  as  may  most 
conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Province. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  till  1842  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Governor  and  Special  Council  of  Lower 
Canada  by  an  Act  of  last  Session,  with  such  alterations  of 
those  powers  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
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Lord  John  Bussell  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  debate, 
should  certainly  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  endeavour  to 
vindicate  the  plan  of  education  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  various  and  numerous  misstatements  and 
misrepresentations  which  had  been  adduced  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  course  of  the  present  discussion ;  but  their 
great  variety  and  number  deterred  him  from  entering  on 
the  task,  and  he  felt,  at  that  time,  that  it  would  be  fitter 
to  request  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  principles 
called  in  question  by  one  side  and  the  other,  and  en- 
deavour to  show  how  far  they  were  contained  in  the  plan 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  Now,  he  must 
say,  that  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  but  incompletely  answered  the  arguments  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
His  right  hon,  Friend  had  said  truly,  that  excitement  had 
been  produced  against  the  plan  by  not  stating  its  prin- 
ciples fairly ;  and  he  asked  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
state  the  truth  openly  to  the  country,  that  the  Govern- 
ment plan  was  opposed  on  the  distinct  ground,  that  no 
system  of  education  was  to  be  hereafter  supported  and 
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encouraged  by  the  State,  unless  it  was  conducted  under 
the  exclusive  control  and  direction  of  the  clergy.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  not  directly  maintained  that 
doctrine  himself — and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  denied, 
that  the  noble  Lord  who  commenoed  this  debate  had  ever 
supported  that  doctrine.  Supposing,  then,  hon.  Members 
opposite  had  not  done  so  directly  and  openly,  they  had  at 
least  advocated  that  policy  by  implication ;  and  although 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  quite  willing  to  allow  complete 
toleration,  he  still  considered,  that  to  aid  the  education  of 
Dissenters  with  the  money  of  the  State  was  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church.  From 
the  principle  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  he  entirely  dis- 
sented. They  might  as  well  adopt  the  principle  which 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire  had 
adopted  from  the  enlightened  times  of  Henry  IV.  They 
might  say,  that  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  Church  only, 
should  be  left  the  education  of  the  people ;  but  by  that 
must  be  meant  such  education  as  the  Church  were  pre- 
pared to  give  with  their  own  funds,  their  own  colleges, 
and  without  asking  in  a  committee  of  supply  for  a  vote 
which  in  the  times  of  Henry  IV.  the  Parliament  would 
not  have  been  asked  for.  When  they  said,  as  he  thought 
they  had  done  by  their  former  votes  on  this  subject,  that 
the  public  ought  to  promote  education  by  grants — when 
they  said,  that  out  of  the  taxes  should  come  those  grants, 
and  that  schools  should  be  supported  by  those  grants,  he 
could  not  support  the  principle,  that  any  person  should  be 
debarred  from  the  benefits  of  those  grants,  and  by  giving 
to  certain  classes,  names  which  might  be  unpopular,  that 
they  should  be  debarred  from  the  fruits  and  advantages 
of  the  public  money,  which  was  taken  indiscriminately 
from  their  means  and  resources,  as  well  as  from  those 
who  belonged  to  the  Established  Church.  In  asserting 
that  to  be  the  principle  which  he  main  tamed,  he  denied 
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that  he  was  departing  from  the  real  principles  of  the 
Established  Church.  He  held,  that  throughout  this 
country,  teachers  of  the  Established  Church  should  be 
maintained,  but  he  did  not  consider,  that  those  teachers 
should  have  the  entire  control  of  the  money  to  be  appro- , 
priated  by  the  State  for  education.  While  he  admired 
the  exertions  of  the  Church,  he  utterly  denied,  that  in 
proposing  this  vote  for  public  education,  he  was  bound  by 
any  such  rule.  It  was  a  different  matter  how  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  maintained  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  first  plan  proposed  by  the  Government  had  been 
objected  to  on  a  misapprehension.  It  had  been  supposed, 
that  the  principles  of  the  model  school  were  to  be  adopted 
as  the  guide  and  rule  of  all  schools  throughout  the  country. 
On  that  subject  he  would  venture  to  read  an  extract 
from  what  he  had  said  on  this  subject  in  introducing 
the  subject  of  education  to  the  House  in  February  last. 
He  had  then  alluded  to  the  difficulties  which  attended  the 
establishment  of  any  combined  system  of  national  instruc- 
tion in  these  terms  : — 

'  It  was  obvious,  that  a  Government  attempting  any 
system  of  education  in  our  own  country  would  find  the 
ground  in  a  very  different  state,  because  it  had  been 
occupied  in  great  part  by  those  societies  and  institutions 
which  had  voluntarily  undertaken  the  task  of  educating 
the  people.  They  would  find  it  occupied  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  Established  Church,  and  in  other  parts  by 
the  Wesleyans  and  other  Dissenting  societies,  who  gave 
education  according  to  their  own  religious  principles.  For 
these  reasons  it  would  not  be  possible  to  establish  any 
system  of  education  which  should  at  once  supersede  those 
recognised  and  established  modes  ;  and  even  were  the  new 
system  allowed  by  Parliament  generally  to  be  a  much 
better  system  of  education  than  those  at  present  existing, 
it    could  not   be  expected  immediately  to  supplant  and 
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come  in  the  place  of  those  various  schools  at  present  in 
operation;  in  short,  no  general  system  could  be  intro- 
duced without  doing  violence  to  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  Such  a  plan  was  unsuited 
to  these  kingdoms,  and  was  likely  to  be  unsuccessful  if 
attempted/ 

On  the  subject  of  normal  schools  he  had  also  said 
that — 

*  He  was  ready  to  state  to  the  House  what  were  the 
measures  which  the  Government  thought  were  in  the  first 
place  most  desirable.  He  would  say,  then,  that  the 
measure  which  was  most  desirable  was  the  establishment 
of  a  good  normal  school.  He  said  a  good  normal  school, 
for  whatever  might  be  the  religious  differences  of  the 
Church  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  yet 
there  must  be  questions  which  were  not  at  all  touched  by 
their  differences,  in  relation  to  which  he  thought,  that 
persons  must  find  the  systems  of  both  of  them  defective, 
and  he  thought  it  would  also  be  found,  that  there  were 
modes  of  education,  some  of  which  were  in  operation  in 
foreign  establishments,  and  others  in  this  kingdom,  by 
which  the  general  system  of  education  in  this  country 
would  be  much  improved.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the 
endeavour  of  this  body  to  apply  the  money  granted  by 
Parliament  in  the  first  place  to  the  foundation  of  a  normal 
school,  and  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible.' l 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  that  express  and  distinct  state- 
ment it  had  been  argued,  that  the  principles  of  that 
model  school  were  to  be  enforced  in  all  schools  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Hon.  Gentlemen  had  talked  of  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  out  a  combined  system  suitable  to 
each  religious  sect ;  and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire,  had  argued  for  half  an  hour  against  what  h6 
termed  a  principle   of  general  religion.     The  only  mis- 

•  Hnnsard,  vol.  xlr.  pp.  275  and  281. 
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fortune  was,  that  the  terms  general  religion  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Government  plan.     But  the  difficulty  of 
providing  a  system  agreeable  to  different  religious  sects 
had  been  overcome,  not  only  in  the  schools  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  to  which  he  had  for  many  years 
belonged,  and  whose  principles  he  adopted,  but  by  many 
Of  the  Established  Church.   He  had  been  told,  that  in  these 
schools  the  rule  was,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  in 
the  week  days,  and  the  catechism  be  reserved  for  Sundays, 
so  that  Dissenters  might  send  their  children  to  their  own 
places  of  instruction  on  the  Sabbath.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
this  being  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  it  was  one  that  was 
overcome  every  week  in  the  year,  not  only  by  those  whose 
plans  the  Government  were  said  to  adopt  because  it  was 
not  religious,  but  by  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church, 
who  wished  to  instruct  the  people  of  their  parish,  and  yet 
made  allowance  for  Dissenters,  without  uncharitably  ex- 
cluding them  from  their  schools.     He  did  not  wish  to  go 
into  the  phrases  that  had  been  used  with  regard  to  the 
first  plan,  but  he  was  ready  to  declare  that  the  principles 
of  that  plan  were  sound,  and  to  defend  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  carry  that  scheme  into  effect.     But 
hou.  Gentlemen  had,  in  that  House,  gone  far  beyond  what 
was  said  by  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.     He 
had  heard  it  stated  as  a  proof  of  the  Government  scheme 
being  irreligious,  that  anything  might  be  taught  in  the 
schools   which  was   not  the   doctrine   of  the  Church  of 
England  or  of  some  particular  sect.     Did  they  mean  to 
say  there  could  be  no  religious  instruction  except  that 
which  was  confined  to  the  distinctions  between  different 
bodies  and   sects  of  Christians  ?     Was  there  to  be  no 
religious    instruction    except    that   which    discriminates 
between  Protestants   and   Papists,  and  between  Presby- 
terians,   Anabaptists,    and    other    sects    of    Christians? 
Now,  there  was  one  book  which  he  thought  no  person 
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would  object  to  his  quoting ;  it  was  *  Dr.  Foley's  Evidences 
of  Christianity/  and  in  that  work  Dr.  Paley  said,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  Preface,  that  he  had  framed  his  argu- 
ments in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  offend  any  particular 
class  of  Christians  who  held  certain  tenets,  but  agreed  on 
the  general  points.     Now,  if  that  book,  which  any  person 
might  be  glad  to  read  and  draw  instruction  from,  and 
which  we  were  told  was  written  to  prevent  infidelity,  was 
not  to  be  objected  to  from  being  general  with  regard  to 
adults,  to  whom  it  was  directed,  why  might  not  some 
general  system  apply  to  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  ?     He  could  mention  the  works  of  many  persons  who 
were  greatly  admired,  although  they  were  not  of  our  own 
Church,  to  the  same   effect.     There  were  the  works  of 
Fenelon ;  that  excellent  man  had  written  an  admirable 
treatise   on   female   education;    he    had   spoken  of  the 
manner  in  which  religious  education  should  be  given — 
not  in  a  formal  manner,  as  a  Catechism  learned  by  heart, 
but  that  the  thought  of  the  child  should  be  directed  to 
what  he  learned.     It  was  certainly  said  of  that  work,  that 
it  was  a  proof  Fenelon  was  not  a  good  Soman  Catholic 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  children,  because  he  did 
not  keep  to  the  particular  doctrines  of  the  Soman  Catholic 
Church,  and  point  out  the  differences  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants.     The  doctrines  that  were 
now  put  forth  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might  be  true ; 
but  he  would  rather  imbibe  the  errors  of  Paley  and  of 
Fenelon  than  bend  to  the  authority  of  the  new  doctrines 
which   were   now  proposed.      The  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for  Newark,  with  other  Members,  maintained  the 
exclusive  doctrine.     That  hon.  Member  had  said  at  the 
time,  though  somewhat  irregularly,  that  such  doctrines 
would   lead  to  persecution  and  intolerance,  and  it  was 
clear    from   what    the   hon.    Gentleman    had    said,   and 
from  what  he  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  read  of  the  hon. 
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Gentleman's  writings,  that  his  objection  did  not  apply 
only  to  this  new  grant  for  education,  but  to  the  religious 
liberties  which  were  already  established.  The  general 
system  adopted  in  this  country  was  attacked,  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  capitulation  and  of  treaty  which 
could  not  now  be  violated  ;  but  hon.  Gentlemen  refused  to 
admit  the  principle,  and  there  was  no  part  of  the  religious 
liberty  of  this  country,  from  the  passing  of  the  Toleration 
Act  to  the  present  time,  to  which  they  were  not  opposed, 
and  against  the  principles  of  which  they  did  not  protest. 
He  must  state  farther,  With  regard  to  the  principle  which 
was  now  proposed,  and  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  carry  it  into  effect,  that  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site did  not  entirely  object  to  the  principle — they  seemed 
almost  to  admit  it.  The  grants  were  to  be  made  to  the 
National  and  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies, 
in  some  cases  not  through  the  medium  of  those  societies, 
on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  and  the  population  of  par- 
ticular districts,  or  through  the  medium  of  schools  not 
connected  with  those  societies.  The  exception  taken  by 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  was  to  a  small  part  of  the  plan. 
Some  parts  of  the  plan  they  did  not  deny  to  be,  good — 
they  denied  the  second  principle  in  the  plan,  and  on  that 
the  present  Motion  was  founded.  'It  is  very  well  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  instruction,'  said  they, '  when  the  fund 
is  administered  through  the  medium  of  the  Board  of 
Treasury !  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sitting  at 
the  Board  of  Treasury  is  a  very  harmless  person,  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sitting  at  the  Board  of 
Privy  Council  is  a  most  dangerous  enemy.'  He  did  not 
mean  to  contend  that  the  plans  were  identical,  that  there 
was  no  change  between  the  one  and  the  other.  There 
was  this  difference,  that  there  was  to  be  a  future  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  that  there  were  to  be  reports  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  schools  were  conducted.  He 
VOL.  11.  Q 
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thought  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  education  which  was  given  in  this  country — and 
here  he  was  not  speaking  with  reference  to  the  Church, 
for  he  did  not  wish  to  blame,  on  the  one  part,  the  Church 
for  what  had  been  done  for  education,  nor  to  blame  the 
two  great  societies  on  the  other  —  was  not  what  was 
properly  called  education; — it  was  a  certain  degree  of 
instruction  which  enabled  the  pupils  to  read,  and  to  write, 
and  to  cipher ;  but  it  did  not  affect  the  hearts  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  instructed.  It  was  not  sufficient  to 
tell  him  that  590,000  persons  were  educated  in  the 
National  Schools,  and  that  nearly  a  million  attended  the 
Sunday  Schools,  for  he  was  obliged  to  say  from  all  he 
had  heard,  and  from  various  reports  which  had  been 
made  to  the  Government  and  to  Parliament,  that  the 
quality  of  the  education  was  exceedingly  defective.  He 
might  read  numerous  passages  from  reports  on  this 
subject,  but  he  would  confine  himself  to  one  or  two  from 
the  reports  of  the  chaplains  of  gaols,  who  were  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  pursuing  their  most  useful  and 
meritorious  duties.  The  chaplain  of  the  gaol  at  Lancaster 
said  in  his  report  of  1838,  that 

'516  prisoners  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
truths,  99s  prisoners  were  capable  of  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  37  prisoners  were  occasional  readers  of  the  Bible, 
7  were  familiar  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  conversant 
with  the  principles  of  religion.  Among  the  516  entirely 
ignorant,  124  were  capable  of  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
This  last  table  corresponds  in  its  general  features  with  that 
of  last  year ;  and  I  can  add  little  to  the  observations  which  I 
then  made  upon  the  subject  of  ignorance  in  religion,  un- 
less it  be  to  state  that  very  few  of  the  whole  1,129  persons, 
probably  not  more  than  20  or  30,  had  habitually  attended 
any  place  of  divine  worship.  This  estimate  will  be  almost 
undisputed  by  all  those  who  have  observed  the  almost 
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general  desertion  of  the  house  of  God  by  that  portion  of 
the  working  population  which  consists  of  males  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  and  I  think,  that  if  the  subject  were  inves- 
tigated, it  would  appear,  that  this  desertion  is  in  the  ratio 
of  the  density  of  the  population.  Village  congregations 
would  be  found  least  obnoxious  to  this  remark,  and  those 
of  large  towns  most  so.' 

He  would  ask  whether  this  were  not  a  dreadful  pecu- 
liarity in  the  statp  of  society?  Was  it  not  dreadful  to 
think,  that  where  there  were  the  most  criminals,  and 
where  the  population  was  the  densest,  and  where  there 
ought  to  be  as  complete  education  as  possible,  the  house 
of  God  (by  which  no  doubt  the  reverend  Gentleman  meant 
all  places  of  religious  worship)  was  deserted  by  that  portion 
of  the  population  which  consists  of  males?  He  would 
ask,  whether,  it  were  not  desirable  that  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  House  should  be  directed  towards  doing  some- 
thing by  which  the  instruction  of  the  people  would  be 
farther  promoted  ?  He  could  not  say,  that  he  thought 
much  of  the  objection,  that  in  one  place  they  would  be 
instilling  some  portion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  in  another,  the  rules  of  Socinianism 
might  be  taught,  for  there  was  the  great  and  countervail- 
ing advantage  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  of  giving 
instruction  in  the  simplest  elements  of  religious  truth. 
And  even  if  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
in  their  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  doctrines  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  of  Unitarians,  yet  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  there  was  not  more  danger  of 
promoting  practical  infidelity  by  total  ignorance,  than  of 
infidelity  gaining  ground  among  a  dense  population  of 
artizans  and  labourers,  who  were  forced  to  earn  their 
daily  bread,  by  the  specious  and  theoretical  influence  of 
refined  arguments,  which  rarely  reached  the  heart  and 
soul  of  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  community.     He 
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had  given  one  extract  from  the  opinion  of  the  chaplain  of 
the  county  gaol  of  Lancaster,  and  he  must  give  another 
from  a  report  which  he  had  received  only  two  days  ago, 
from  a  clergyman,  for  whose  report  he  had  not  asked, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  whom  he  had,  from  his 
merits  and  for  his  high  character,  appointed  to  the  situa- 
tion of  chaplain  to  the  prison  for  juvenile  offenders  at 
Parkhurst.     In  that  report,  he  said  : — 

'  In  reviewing  and  digesting  the  details  exhibiting  the 
religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  prisoners  on  entering 
Parkhurst  prison,  one  point  has  (even  with  their  present 
limited  number)  forcibly  struck  my  attention,  and  that  is, 
the  comparatively  large  amount  of  acquirement  in  the 
mechanical  elements  of  instruction,  by  means  of  which 
that  condition  is  improved  (the  art  of  reading  and  repe- 
tition from  memory),  contrasted  with  the  lamentably  small 
degree  of  actual  knowledge  possessed,  either  of  moral  duty 
or  religious  principle.  This  appears  mainly  to  have  arisen 
from  the  meaning  of  the  word  read,  or  sounds  repeated, 
having  rarely  been  made  the  subjects  of  enquiry  or  reflec- 
tion. The  following  digest  will  in  some  degree  illustrate 
this  position.  Your  Lordship  will  perceive,  that  although 
58  prisoners  can  in  some  degree  read,  83  repeat  some  or 
all  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  43  possess  some  know- 
ledge of  Holy  Scripture,  only  29  (exactly  half  the  number 
of  readers)  can  give  even  a  little  account  of  the  meaning 
of  words  read  or  sounds  in  use.  And  of  these  it  often 
appears  to  be  the  strength  of  the  intellect  exercised  at 
the  moment,  and  not  the  result  of  memory,  that  leads  them 
to  the  meaning  of  a  word.  A  few  of  this  class  are  included 
in  the  number  not  able  to  read.  Another  feature  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Parkhurst  prisoners  cannot  but 
arrest  the  attention  strongly,  and  that  is  the  very  large 
proportion  that  have  received  instruction  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  in  the  various  schools  with  which  our 
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country  abounds.  A  digest  of  this  portion  of  the  general 
table  will  show,  that  out  of  103  lads,  95  have  attended 
schools,  70  of  whom  have  been  day  scholars,  for  terms 
longer  than  a  year,  eight  only  having  never  been  at  school ; 
and  of  the  5 1  prisoners  with  whom  the  prison  opened,  and 
who  formed  the  subject  of  my  February  report,  only  two 
are  in  that  condition.  Two  of  those  mentioned  to  your 
Lordship,  as  being  such,  I  have  since  ascertained,  have 
been  at  school*' 

Now,  he  said,  that  what  really  deserved  the  attention 
of  the  House  was,  that  though  under  the  present  system 
many  were  able  to  read,  and  had  received  the  elements 
of  education,  yet  that  what  was  wanted,  and  what  they 
ought  to  attempt,  was  to  give  such  instruction  as  would 
excite  the  intelligence  of  the  children,  raise  their  curiosity, 
teach  them  the  meaning  of  words,  and  implant  in  their 
hearts  those  doctrines  which  were  to  be  their  guides 
through  life.  If  that  were  the  case,  was  he  to  blame 
because  he  said  that  in  continuing  the  grants  for  public 
education,  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  should  not 
only  give  the  money  in  proportion  to  some  financial  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  subscription  raised,  or  of  the  quan- 
tity of  brick  and  mortar  that  might  happen  to  be  put  upon 
the  ground,  but  should  ask  for  an  inspection,  and  for  a 
report  of  what  is  actually  learned  ?  He  thought  that  there 
was  a  great  improvement  in  the  modern  art  of  teaching 
— for  though  teaching  was  followed  by  great  men  in  other 
periods,  yet  the  improvement  in  the  art  was  not  brought 
down  to  the  poorer  classes  till  late  years — that  improve- 
ment, instead  of  burdening  the  memory,  and  rendering 
learning  irksome  and  disagreeable,  taught  the  child  to 
instruct  himself,  and  to  follow  with  curiosity  the  lesson 
which  he  learnt,  so  that,  if  he  were  afterwards  asked  by 
his  master  as  to  what  he  had  learnt,  he  would  be  able  to 
describe  it.     This  system  not  only  prevented  the  irksome- 
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ness  which  was  formerly  felt  in  common  school  exercise, 
bnt  would  apply  to  the  instruction  of  the  child  in  morals 
and  in  religion,  and  in  useful  arts.     This  was  the  system 
which  was  misrepresented.     Advantage  was  taken  of  it, 
and  they  were  told,  '  The  meaning  of  your  inspection  is 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  religious 
instruction.'     They  might  ask,  however,  whether,  if  the 
method  of  teaching  general  lessons  were  good,  there  would 
not  be  a  strong  presumption  that  the  religious  education 
would  be  good ;  but  if  a  low  and  an  ignorant  and  coercive 
mode  of  instruction  in  secular  matters  were  used,  the  reli- 
gious instruction  would  not  be  likely  to  be  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  to  improve  the  conduct  of  the  child  in  future  life ; 
the  seed  would  have  fallen  on  barren  ground,  and  the 
instruction  would  be  of  no  use.     On  these  grounds  he 
advocated  the  present  plan  of  the   Privy  Council.      It 
contained  two  great  features,  and  it  would  improve  the 
education  of  the  people.     He  would  not  say  that  it  was 
confined  exclusively  to  the  children  of  churchmen:  the 
education,  so  far  as  it  could,  would  be  extended  to  all 
classes  of  the  people,  to  whatever  sect  or  religion  they 
might  happen  to  belong.     Of  course  the  greater  portion  of 
the  fund  would  go  to  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  which  had  the  greater  number  of  schools.     The 
second  point  in  the  plan  would  give  a  good  and  efficient 
system  of  inspection.     The  plan  which  he  proposed  was 
not  a  new  scheme  of  national  education  in  the  country ; 
and  so  far  from  the  scheme  being  out  of  the  control  of 
Parliament,  it  would  be  annually  brought  under  its  view ; 
and,  in  future,  the  great  subject  of  education  will  receive 
that  care,  that  interest,  and  that  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  which  it  never  hitherto  has  received.     I  feel, 
continued  the  noble  Lord,  the  great  difficulty  of  bringing 
forward  a  plan  of  education  which  may  excite  misrepresen- 
tation, be  made  the  object  of  a  party  struggle,  and  may 
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raise  the  conscientious  scruples  and  fears  of  persons  of 
excellent  intentions.  I  allow,  I  say,  that  this  has  pressed 
upon  my  mind,  not  only  now,  but  in  former  times ;  and 
that  I  am  aware  of  the  obloquy  to  which  such  a  plan  may 
subject  me.  At  the  same  time,  Sir,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  before  I  sit  down,  the  House 
will  allow  me,  I  hope,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  condition 
of  the  people,  which  seems  to  me  closely  connected  with 
education,  and  with  our  conduct  on  this  subject.  Sir, 
when  I  recollect  the  conduct  of  former  Governments,  of 
Governments  which  existed  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Session,  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  excite  alarm  at 
the  views  of  the  Chartists,  they  would  have  excited  the 
fears  of  the  public,  they  would  have  proposed  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  that  new  laws  of  coercion  should 
be  passed  :  it  would  have  been  found  easy  to  excite  alarm, 
and,  if  the  Government  had  proposed,  in  consequence  of 
the  alarm,  to  obtain  laws  to  put  down  the  Chartists,  such 
laws  would  have  been  easily  obtained.  My  anxious  wish, 
nay,  my  anxious  labour  has  been — without  any  alteration 
of  the  law,  and  without  attempting  any  thing  of  that  sort 
— nay  more,  being  determined  not  to  ask,  till  the  last 
moment,  for  any  suspension  of  any  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people — to  meet,  to  encounter,  and  to  subdue 
the  apprehensions  which  for  a  time  menaced  the  peace  of 
society ;  but,  in  doing  so,  I  have  been  convinced  that  every 
opportunity  should  be  embraced,  and  every  means  taken, 
to  secure  the  public  peace,  by  improving  the  state  of 
instruction — by  advancing  the  religious  feeling,  and  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  we  should  have  had  power  to  carry  laws  which 
would  have  subdued  discontent  for  the  moment ;  but  I  am 
equally  convinced,  that  the  only  permanent  security  for 
the  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
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people,  as  well  of  their  religious  duties  as  of  their  moral 
obligations,  and  of  their  fortunate  state  as  subjects  in  this 
free  country.  I  feel,  Sir,  that  in  taking  this  course,  and 
in  making  this  attempt,  I  have  had  more  opposition  to 
encounter  than  I  should  have  had,  if  I  had  taken  the  other 
course,  and  had  proposed  measures  of  severity  and  of 
coercion.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  mind  the  opposition  I  have 
encountered.  I  am  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  taunt  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Newark,  who  said  that  he  wondered  why, 
when  we  were  defeated  in  our  former  scheme,  we  should 
attempt  another,  which  is  equally  objectionable  to  Dis- 
senters and  to  Churchmen.  Although,  Sir,  my  first  plans 
were  thwarted  and  defeated,  at  which  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
no  doubt,  rejoices,  I  recollect  that  it  has  happened  to  me, 
in  former  years,  to  succeed  in  striking  off  from  the  Dis- 
senters the  degrading  fetters  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts.  I  am  quite  prepared  for  opposition  to  plans  of  this 
kind — I  am  quite  prepared  to  find,  that  when  they  are 
first  proposed,  they  should  be  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented, and  that  even  the  '  no  popery '  cry  should  be 
revived  and  burnished  up  afresh— not,  Sir,  I  fear,  for  the 
last  time.  Let  the  hon.  Member  for  Newark  take  pride  in 
such  victories,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  succeed  in 
reimposing  the  fetters  which  have  been  struck  off;  and, 
Sir,  I  am  frilly  convinced  that,  on  further  examination,  the 
great  cause  of  education,  not  only  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  of  the  whole  community,  will 
prosper  and  flourish,  that  the  happiness  of  the  people  will 
be  secured,  and  the  degrading  pictures  which  have  been 
drawn  of  the  population  in  1839  ^1  soon  ^  regarded  as 
pictures  of  a  past  time,  and  that  the  only  wonder  will  be, 
that  they  could  ever  have  been  true  representations  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  England. 
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Monday,  July  8,  1839. 

Loed  John  Russell  said,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Pembroke,  had  asked  him  a  question  re- 
garding the  renewal  of  the  patent  for  printing  the  Bible  in 
Scotland.  He  had  then  informed  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
constitute  a  Board  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  Bibles  in  Scotland,  and  that  the 
Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor-general  were  to  be  Members 
of  this  Board.  But  as  it  was  now  intended  to  make  some 
additions,  he  might  as  well  state  what  they  were.  It  was 
now  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  give  power 
to  certain  parties  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Advocate  for  the 
time  being,  to  print  copies  of  the  Bible  on  their  subscribing 
a  declaration  that  the  person  making  the  application  was 
to  act  as  editor,  and  entering  into  bond  that  they  were  to 
print  according  to  the  authorized  version,  transmitting  a 
copy  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  sending  the  proof  sheets 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board.  This  permission  was  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  to  Bishops  of  the  Scotch  episcopal 
Church,  or  clergymen  authorized  by  them,  or  Dissenting 
ministers  sanctioned  by  Presbyteries,  or  Independent  or 
Baptist  clergymen,  recommended  by  the  ministers  of  their 
respective  persuasions.  These  persons  would  have  permis- 
sion, on  entering  into  the  securities  which  he  had  ex- 
plained. 

Sir  James  Graham  was  much  obliged  to  the  noble  Lord 
for  the  information  he  had  given  him  on  the  former 
occasion,  which  he  believed  had  given  satisfaction  to  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  he  thought  it  unfor- 
tunate that  any  notice  of  alteration  should  have  been 
postponed  to  this  late  period,  as  the  patent  expired  on  the 
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17  th  of  this  month,  so  that  there  were  only  nine  days  to 
make  objections.  He  was  not  prepared  to  state  any 
opinion  on  the  change  that  was  proposed.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  the  securities  would  be  efficient. 
Spurious  editions  would  be  printed,  and  the  penalty  for- 
feited under  the  recognizances,  although  a  punishment  to 
the  party  would  be  no  security  to  the  public.  He  had  little 
doubt  that  the  alterations  would  meet  with  great  objections 
on  the  part  of  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
somewhat  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  change  that 
was  intended.  It  was  not  to  depend  merely  on  the  recog- 
nizances, but  to  be  accomplished  chiefly  by  application  to 
the  Lord  Advocate.  The  proof  sheets  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  Board,  and  the  publication  would  proceed  under  such 
inspection  as  the  Board  might  think  proper  to  order.  With 
respect  to  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated  relative 
to  the  short  time  to  elapse  before  the  expiration  of  the 
present  patent,  it  so  happened  that  some  of  the  leading 
Members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  now  in  London 
on  other  matters  connected  with  that  Church,  with  whom 
a  consultation  might  immediately  take  place,  and  their 
opinions  on  the  subject  be  thus  ascertained.  A  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  had  signified  their  satisfaction 
with  the  former  plan,  and  he  believed  they  would  also  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  one,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
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January  31,  1840. 

Lobd  John  Russell  '  said,  Sir,  at  the  end  of  four  nights 
of  debate,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  made  a  speech  of 
about  three  hours'  duration,  in  support  of  a  motion  asking 

1  From  a  currvctml  Report. 
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this  House  to  give  advice  to  her  Majesty,  to  pray  her 
Majesty  to  dismiss  those  Ministers  in  whom  she  has  placed 
her  confidence,  and  to  take  other  Ministers  to  her  councils. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  was  divided  into  two 
parts.     During  the  first  half  of  it,  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  this  country  is  in  a  state  of  calamity,  of  internal 
discord  and  disorder,  that  our  finances  are  embarrassed, 
that  our  credit  is  nearly  ruined,  and  that  our  difficulties 
are  almost  irretrievable ;  and  having  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  proceeded  in  this  strain,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man devoted  the  remainder  of  his  speech  to  prove,  that  he 
was  ready,  and  capable,  and  willing  to  remedy  all  these 
disasters,  and  that  he  was  qualified  to  fill  the  highest 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  Crown.     Sir,  I  have  a  right  at 
least  to  expect  some  attention  in  my  answer  to  that  speech. 
I  complain  not  of  the  Motion ;  I  complain  neither  of  the 
Motion  itself,  nor  of  the  time  at  which  it  has  been  brought 
forward.     On  the  contrary,  I  think,  that  if  this  House  is 
prepared  to  give  advice  to  the  Crown  upon  the  subject  of 
the  dismissal  of  Ministers,  at  no  time  can  it  be  more  fitting 
to  be  given  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
when  those  who  may  take  the  great  offices  of  the  state, 
may  have  some  time  to  look  into  our  complicated  affairs, 
that  the  session  may  thereby  not  be  lost,  and  that  some 
measures  may  at  least  be  proposed  by  those  to  whom  the 
confidence  of  the  Crown  is  to  be  transferred.     It  is,  there- 
fore,  with   great  satisfaction  that  I  find    this  is  not  a 
Motion,  like  that  which  was  brought  forward  last  session 
with  respect  to  Canada,  as  a  kind  of  postscript  to  a  differ- 
ent motion  ;  that  it  is  not  a  Motion  like  that  regarding  the 
reversal  of  our  Resolutions  respecting  the  Irish  church, 
which,   after  plausible  professions,    tended   to  make  an 
arrangement  consistent  with  our  character  impossible  ;  and 
last  of  all,  that  it  does  not  resemble  the  Motion  that  was 
brought  forward  last  year,  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
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man  so  much  alluded  in  the  beginning  of  his  speech — a 
motion  going  to  the  foundation  of  the  Ministry,  obliging 
them,  as  the  result  proved,  to  resign  office  into  the  hands 
of  her  Majesty :  but  nevertheless,  brought  forward  with 
the  declaration,  that  it  was  not  to  be  made  a  party  question ; 
and  I  am  glad,  that  at  least,  such  is  not  the  nature  or 
aspect  of  the  question  with  which  the  House  has  now  to 
deal.  Some  complaint  I  may  indeed  make,  and  it  is  this, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  debate  has  been  employed  in 
charges  against  the  conduct  of  our  internal  affairs,  and 
against  the  means  taken  for  the  repression  of  disorder  and 
dissatisfaction,  during  the  whole  of  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, when  I  had  the  conduct  of  those  affairs — when 
during  many  anxious  months  I  was  employed  day  by  day 
in  providing  against  the  dangers  which  day  by  day  arose, 
and  had  in  the  evening  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment in  this  House :  and  during  that  time,  there  was 
neither  a  general  complaint,  neither  was  there  what  might 
have  been  fairly  demanded  if  there  were  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, a  demand  for  papers  to  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  as  has  been  done  on  several  former  occasions.  I  do 
not  say  this  because  these  papers  would  have  given  a 
different  aspect  to  the  complaints  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  but  because  it  is  but  fair  that  the  House  should 
have  at  least  some  materials  to  go  upon  before  they  are 
called  upon  to  form  a  judgment.  I  am  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  take  a  course  which  may  be  tedious,  but  which,  in 
consequence  of  statements  made  on  the  other  side,  in 
justification  of  my  conduct  as  Home  Secretary,  lam  com- 
pelled to  take.  In  doing  this  I  am  obliged  to  do,  what  I 
fear  will  be  very  unpleasant  to  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire,  who  wishes -to  confine  our  attention 
entirely  to  the  last  five  years.  The  noble  Lord  would  not 
go  beyond  the  last  five  years,  he  would  not  even  refer  to 
what  had  happened  in  1829,  nor  allow  us  to  quote  pro- 
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ceedings  in  which  he  had  do  small  share  of  credit,  but  on 
a  different  side  and  with  a  different  party  in  politics.  I 
cannot  consent  to  adopt  the  limitation  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Regarding  this  question  of  the  state  of  the  country,  I  must 
beg  to  observe,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
there  was  a  great  increase  of  population,  an  increase 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  where  people  were 
gathered  together  in  large  masses  without,  as  I  remarked 
at  the  end  of  last  session,  allowing  a  gradual  growth  under 
the  proper  means  of  civil  Government  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  had  attended  the  slower  growth  of  the  country. 
Thus  there  sprang  up  a  people  whom  it  was  easy  to  inflame 
and  excite  by  popular  harangues,  and  by  the  press ;  by 
large  meetings,  and  by  inflammatory  newspapers,  which 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  law. 
Means  were  in  those  days  taken  to  suppress  these  disturb- 
ances. The  Habeas,  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and  new 
laws  were  passed  against  treason  and  sedition,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  attendance  at  public  meetings  of  this  kind, 
which  proceedings  were  renewed  from  time  to  time  till 
1801,  and  which  were  justified  upon  the  ground  that  they 
were  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  Lord  Eldon 
many  years  after  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he 
believed  he  had  instituted  more  prosecutions  than  any 
Attorney-general,  but  that  he  found  the  existing  laws 
totally  insufficient  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  times, 
and  Mr.  Pitt's  Government  was  accordingly  obliged  to  pro- 
vide new  laws  for  the  purpose.  In  18 17,  new  disturbances 
broke  out,  and  in  consequence  a  secret  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  country.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and  remained  so  during 
the  whole  of  that  year.  In  18 19,  fresh  dangers  arose,  in 
description  of  which,  he  would  bog  to  quote  the  statement 
of  a  noble  Lord,  then  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  father  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
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'  That  he  was  directed  by  the  grand  jury,  as  their  fore- 
man, to  forward  a  statement,  deduced  from  their  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  county  (Lancaster),  from  which  the 
following  are  extracts  : — '  From  the  result  of  that  inquiry 
it  appears,  that  the  most  inflammatory  publications  have 
for  some  time  been  industriously  circulated  at  a  price 
which  puts  them  very  generally  into  the  hands  of  the 
poorest  classes  of  society.  The  training  and  military 
drilling  of  large  bodies  of  men,  under  regular  leaders,  have 
for  some  time  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
times  chosen  for  the  purpose  are  principally  during  the 
night,  or  at  such  hours  as  seem  best  calculated  to  elude 
observation.  Marching  and  other  military  movements  are 
practised  with  great  precision,  and  the  words  of  command 
are  promptly  and  implicitly  obeyed/ 

6  Whatever  may  be  the  real  object  of  those  who  have 

obtained  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  misguided, 

there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  declarations  which  have 

been  openly  and  avowedly  made,  that  the  object  of  the 

lower  classes  in  general  is  no  other  than  to  reverse  the 

orders  of  society  which  have  been  so  long  established,  and 

to  wrest  by  force   from  the  present  possessors,  and  to 

divide  among  themselves,  the   landed  property  of  the 

country. 

*  *  ♦  *  *  * 

c  Indeed  in  one  populous  district,  no  warrant  for 
ordinary  offences,  or  other  legal  process,  can  be  executed ; 
the  payment  of  taxes  has  ceased,  and  the  landlords  are 
threatened  with  the  discontinuance  of  their  rents.* 

In  consequence  of  that  state  of  things,  the  Ministry  in 
that  year  introduced  six  different  Acts  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  of  the  country.  I  am  not  going  either  to 
defend  or  to  arraign  the  course  which  the  Government  of 
that  day  took  in  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
restricting  the  right  of  public  meeting.     If  there  is  any- 
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thing  which.  I  have  learned  from  official  experience,  it  is 
not  to  judge  presumptuously  or  harshly  of  my  predecessors 
in  power,  who,  no  doubt,  considered  that  there  existed 
very  forcible  reasons  for  the  course  which  they  then 
adopted.  But  if  they  thought  themselves  justified  in  sus- 
pending some  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  constitu- 
tion, I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  been  bred  in  a  different 
school :  I  believe  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Fox,  that 
in  such,  cases  of  great  public  danger  it  is  necessary  to  put 
the  laws  into  force,  and  that  except  on  very  extreme  occa- 
sions there  is  something  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  power  of 
the  constitution,  by  which  such  difficulties  may  be  over- 
come,  and  suJh  dangers  suppressed,  without  having 
recourse  to  any  violent  interference  with  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  people.  In  one  of  the  years  just  referred 
to,  I,  being  a  Member  of  this  House,  opposed  a  proposition 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  not  with  any 
purpose  of  obstructing  the  Government  of  the  day,  but  be- 
cause I  thought  such  a  proceeding  unnecessary.  This  I 
did  in  company  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  others,  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men 
of  our  time.  When,  therefore,  I  came  into  office  in  later 
years,  I  did  not  follow  the  course  which  was  vulgarly,  but 
often  falsely,  asserted  to  be  usual  with  persons  coming  into 
office,  namely — that  of  succeeding  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  which  had  gone  before,  and  abandoning  the 
principles  which  I  had  declared  when  in  opposition ;  but 
with  those  principles  still  in  my  mind,  I  have  still  thought 
that  public  dangers  of  this  kind  may  be  met  with  greater 
safety  by  not  suspending  any  part  of  the  constitution ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  the  occasion  arrived,  I  set  myself  to 
work,  endeavouring  by  means  of  the  law,  and  the  law  only, 
to  suppress  the  disturbances  which  have  broken  out.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  these  disturbances,  I  think  of 
them  as  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  intimated  to  the 
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House,  that  they  were  so  far  the  more  dangerous,  as  they 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  two  different  sets  of  persons 
working  to  the  same  end;  one  of  these  parties,  very 
honestly,  perhaps,  but  I  think  very  injudiciously,  and 
certainly  very  violently  and  intemperately,  calling  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Poor-law  Act,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Oast- 
ler,  who  threatened  that  unless  that  object  was  soon 
obtained,  he  would  resort  to  the  dagger  and  the  torch ; 
the  other  of  those  parties  demanding  universal  suffrage,  but 
with  it  combining  all  those  great  and  dangerous  objects 
which  my  Lord  Stanley,  in  1819,  said  were  in  agitation  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  The  agitation  of  these  topics,  sepa- 
rately and  together,  produced  a  very  great  effect  in  stirring 
up  the  lower  classes  of  society.  In  1837  immense  meet- 
ings were  held.  In  1838  the  same  proceedings  were  con- 
tinued, but  they  generally  dispersed  quietly,  without  any 
violent  infraction  of  the  public  peace.  But  soon  after  this 
Mr.  Oastler  called  upon  and  advised  the  people  to  arm 
themselves,  and  in  the  beginning  of  December  in  that  year, 
I  wrote  to  Lord  Melbourne,  stating  that  various  accounts 
had  reached  me,  which  convinced  me,  that  there  was  a  very 
dangerous  spirit  rising  in  some  districts ;  that  at  the  same 
time,  I  did  not  think  that  any  general  insurrection  was  to 
be  apprehended,  or  that  the  disaffected  parties  had  any 
regular  leaders,  but  that  I  was  afraid  violent  outbreaks 
might  ere  long  occur,  and  probably  be  attended  with  loss 
of  property  and  of  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  asked 
my  noble  Friend  to  order  a  proclamation  to  be  drawn  up, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  learned  Attorney-gene- 
ral, was  according  framed,  and  appeared  in  December, 
warning  the  people  against  the  practice  then  prevalent  of 
meeting  at  night  by  torch-light.  In  consequence  of  this 
proclamation,  these  meetings  were  almost  immediately 
discontinued,  the  leaders  of  them  having  put  out  placards 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.     Other  meetings,  however, 
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took  place,  to  which  arms  were  brought,  and  another  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  prohibiting  such  illegal  assemblies. 
After  this,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  correspond  with  the 
various  authorities  in  the  country,  to  see  that  the  laws  in 
these  respects  were  properly  executed.  The  House,  I  am 
sure,  will  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  beset  me  at  this 
time,  when  compared  with  the  former  occasions  of  disturb- 
ance to  which  I  have  alluded,  there  being  no  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances to  give  weight  to  the  public  dissatisfaction 
displayed,  of  such  amount  as  the  agitation  of  the  Poor-law 
question  occasioned;  and  the  Government  of  that  day 
inspired  terror  by  the  extraordinary  powers  they  had 
obtained  from  Parliament.  In  the  course  of  this  corre- 
spondence I  found  that  the  Lord-Lieutenants  generally 
acted  with  the  greatest  intelligence  and  alacrity  in  giving 
assistance  and  conveying  instruction  to  the  magistrates ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  I  thought  I  discovered  that  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  direct  control  over  the  constabulary  of 
the  country.  With  regard  to  the  magistrates,  they  are  not 
in  this  country,  as  in  almost  all  others,  a  regular  body  of 
men,  functionaries  under  the  Government,  corresponding 
with  the  Government,  and  executing  their  duties  in  confor- 
mity with  its  directions.  I  have  found,  however,  amongst 
these  gentlemen  every  disposition  to  do  their  duty ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  in  some  cases  I  think  the  feeling  of  alarm 
has  been  carried  to  excess,  while  in  others,  individual 
magistrates  thought  the  peace  and  safety  of  their  own 
neighbourhoods  might  be  better  secured  by  their  abstain- 
ing from  any  vigorous  measures  of  suppression,  and  that 
if  left  to  itself  the  threatening  danger  might  pass  on  to 
other  neighbourhoods.  But  when  the  magistrates  did 
attempt  to  the  utmost  to  do  their  duty  in  the  suppression 
of  outrage,  it  was  found  that  they  had  not  the  means  of 
putting  down  the  infractions  of  the  peace  by  the  civil 
power,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  military  force. 
vol.  11.  H 
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They  had  no  means,  nor  funds  at  their  disposal  to  meet 
the  emergency,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  many  in- 
stances there  were  districts  containing  many  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  having  only  one,  two,  or  three  constables 
at  the  disposal  of  the  magistrates.  I  soon  found,  there- 
fore, that  although  the  law  was  strong,  the  means  of 
enforcing  the  law  were  defective ;  and  I  then  mentioned 
the  fact  to  a  noble  Lord  in  the  other  House,  who  is  gene- 
rally opposed  to  me  in  politics,  and  stated  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  prorogue  the  Parlia- 
ment without  making  provision  for  a  sufficient  constabulary 
force.  In  the  mean  time,  whenever  the  military  were  called 
out,  I  took  care  to  give  such  directions,  as  to  their  opera- 
tions, as  I  thought  most  likely  to  give  them  efficacy  in  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  I  also  gave  directions  against 
organization  and  training,  and  I  believe  that,  in  conse- 
quence, such  practices  did  not  take  place  in  those 
counties,  which,  in  other  respects,  were  most  disturbed. 
Some  of  the  letters  which  I  wrote  on  those  occasions,  the 
House  is  already  acquainted  with ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
number  of  those  which  are  before  the  House  is  compara- 
tively few ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  that  the  House  will  take 
my  word  for  it,  in  which  I  have  also  been  borne  out  by  the 
statement  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  trying  period,  I  anxiously 
employed  myself  in  giving  such  directions  as  I  thought 
would  be  most  conducive  towards  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  country.  I  had  then  to  consider,  that  having 
employed  the  power  of  the  law,  under  circumstances  of 
great  agitation  and  disturbance,  when  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances it  had  hardly  ever  before  been  attempted  to  be 
employed,  without  the  extraordinary  assistance  of  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  other  rigorous 
measures,  and  finding  that  the  executive  machinery,  in  the 
hands  of  Government,  was  not  adequate  to  the  occasion, 
how  it  might  be  improved.     It  has  been  before  stated,  not 
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by  myself  only,  but  by  Sir  Richard  Jackson,  a  most  ex- 
perienced officer  now  in  Canada,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  country  without  a  more 
efficient  civil  force.  This,  at  the  time  it  was  first  announced, 
was  considered  by  many  a  new  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
ject, and  I  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  consent  of  Parliament  to  it.  But  when  I  found  that, 
without  a  measure  of  this  kind,  the  safety  of  the  country 
could  not  be  relied  on,  I,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Session, 
brought  the  question  before  the  House,  and  the  House, 
with  great  unanimity  agreed  to  increase  the  military  force 
of  the  country,  and  to  give  powers  to  the  Government, 
with  the  view  of  placing  the  civil  force  of  the  country  on  a 
more  efficient  footing.  Objections  were  now  being  made, 
however,  to  putting  this  project  in  operation,  on  the 
ground,  that  one  of  the  Commissioners  was  a  Poor-law 
Commissioner.  But,  in  fact,  the  Speaker  of  this  House, 
who  combined  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  law  with 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  rural  affairs,  was  the  Com- 
missioner in  question.  Let  us  now  consider  what  has  been 
the  result.  I  confess  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  so  much 
as  it  has  done  to  others,  that  the  disorders  of  the  country 
are  completely  suppressed.  But  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  quiet  and  tranquillity  have  taken  place,  where,  pre- 
viously, the  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
alarm.  Prosecutions  also  had  been  undertaken  which  have 
been  most  successful  in  their  result ;  out  of  290  prosecu- 
tions there  having  been  232  convictions.  Of  course,  in 
many  instances,  persons  have  been  discharged  at  once, 
without  proceeding  to  trial,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  do  not 
think,  that  with  regard  to  these  proceedings,  and  the 
verdicts  which  have  been  obtained  in  cases  which  have 
been  prosecuted,  Parliament  have  a  right  to  complain, 
either  of  my  conduct  or  that  of  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown.     A  complaint  has  been  urged,  that  publications 

h  2 
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of  a  seditious  character  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  with- 
out prosecution.  Upon  this  point  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
do  not  think  it  safe  to  order  any  prosecution,  unless  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  have  previously  given  their 
opinion  that  it  is  one  likely  to  lead  to  a  conviction.  There 
is  one  case  in  particular,  that  of  the  *  Western  Vindicator/ 
in  which,  after  referring  it  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
they  informed  me  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  seditious  publi- 
cation, but  they  did  not  think  it  a  case  in  which  they  could 
obtain  a  conviction.  Now  my  great  object  has  been,  to 
show  that  the  juries  of  the  country  will  support  the  laws, 
and  that  the  laws,  with  their  aid,  are  sufficient  to  put 
down  disturbance.  I  felt  that  if  I  brought  an  action  of 
this  kind,  and  failed,  it  might  lead  to  a  very  fatal  pre- 
judice in  the  popular  mind,  that  these  parties  were  un- 
justly prosecuted,  and  that  the  law  was  being  strained  to 
meet  a  particular  purpose,  which  would  lead  to  great 
danger  of  making  the  laws  really  fail,  and  occasion  an 
absolute  necessity  for  my  calling  for  those  extraordinary 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country, 
which  it  has  all  along  been  my  object  to  avoid.  In  like 
manner,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  persons  may  have 
used  exciting  and  seditious  language,  and  yet  there  may 
be  no  means  of  bringing  them  within  the  pale  of  the 
law ;  but  still  they  do  not  form  a  sufficient  ground  for 
such  extraordinary  measures,  as  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  I  opposed  in  former  years,  and 
of  which  opposition  I  saw  no  cause  to  repent.  1  thought, 
that  unless  I  found  that  I  was  totally  unable  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  country  by  the  existing  laws,  the  subject- 
ing Englishmen  to  other  laws  than  those  which  they 
knew  and  revered,  looking  only  to  a  temporary  object 
and  difficulty,  might  be  productive  of  a  long  and  rankling 
feeling  of  discontent,  the  influence  of  which  might  extend 
to  many  future  years.     I  have  thus  stated  the   general 
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course  which  the  Government  pursued.  I  will  now  con- 
sider the  charges  brought  against  me.  One  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  yeomanry.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  should  remember  that  the  yeomanry  was  increased 
in  1831,  and  that  the  yeomanry  which  I  have  maintained 
remained  4,000  stronger  than  the  yeomanry  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  power;  and  though  the 
present  Government  has  reduced  the  yeomanry,  there 
remains  14,820  men,  a  force  amply  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  that  force  was  instituted.  Another 
charge  was,  that  Mr.  Frost  had  been  made  a  magistrate, 
and  that,  too,  after  he  had  been  convicted  of  a  libel.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  latter  ground  alone  should 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  exclude  a  person  from  that  office ; 
but,  under  all  the  circumstances,  when  the  name  of  Mr. 
Frost  was  proposed  for  the  magistracy,  immediate  re- 
ference  was  made  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
who  returned  for  answer,  that  he  considered  Mr.  Frost  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  be  so  appointed.  Much  has  been 
said  against  the  Reformed  Town  Council,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  the  same  appointment  would  have 
been  made,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, had  there  been  no  such  body  as  the  Town  Council 
of  Newport  in  existence.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for  Pembroke,  has,  in  his  very  acrimonious  speech, 
complained  also  that  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Muntz 
has  been  placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  From 
the  information  which  I  have  obtained,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Muntz  is  a  gentleman  ex- 
tremely well  informed,  that  he  possesses  a  good  deal  of 
property  in  the  borough,  and  devotes  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  the  business  entrusted  to  him ;  and  that,  although 
he  has  once  been  somewhat  violent  in  politics,  he  has 
become  more  moderate  in  his  views.  It  appears  no  un- 
common case,  for  I  often  find  that  men  who  begin  in 
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politics  very  violently,  gradually  become  more  temperate, 
or,  if  the  term  is  better  liked,  more  conservative ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  without  entirely  abandoning  their  old 
friends  and  their  old  principles.  I  have  heard  but  one 
opinion  of  Mr.  Muntz,  which  is,  that  that  gentleman  has 
well,  ably,  unflinchingly,  and  impartially  discharged  his 
duties  as  a  magistrate.  Such,  then,  are  the  charges ;  for 
I  do  not  remember  any  other.  Yes,  there  is  one  other, 
which  I  did  not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for  Pembroke  would  have  brought  forward ;  but 
I  was  mistaken.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
speech  which  I  made  last  year  at  Liverpool,  was  dangerous 
in  the  then  circumstances  of  the  country.  I  stated  my 
opinions  with  regard  to  public  meetings ;  I  stated  then, 
as  I  have  done  since  privately  and  in  letters,  that  as  long 
as  meetings  are  held  for  the  sake  of  discussion  only,  I  do 
not  think  they  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  that  if  they 
are  confined  to  free  discussion,  that  ultimately  common 
sense  and  truth  will  get  the  better,  and  that  as  long  as 
Government  allows  every  liberty  to  free  discussion,  the 
Government  has  a  right  to  expect  that  there  will  be  no 
infraction  of  the  law ;  and  that  until  such  infraction  of 
the  law  takes  place,  it  is  not  advisable  to  interfere.  I 
distinctly  made  this  qualification  at  the  time,  trusting 
that  if  my  speech  was  published  at  all,  it  would  receive 
publicity  through  the  usual  channel  of  the  reporters.  But 
it  so  happened  that  there  were  no  reporters  at  the  meeting, 
and  some  gentleman  present,  writing  from  memory,  sent 
the  speech  to  the  public  papers,  as  it  afterwards  appeared ; 
and  although  the  qualification  of  my  opinion  with  regard 
to  public  meetings  was  omitted  in  that  imperfect  report, 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  send  for  publication  a  more 
full  and  accurate  report  of  what  had  taken  place,  being 
of  opinion,  that  my  own  well-known  sentiments,  and  the 
general  policy  of  the  Government,  could  not  have  fairly 
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left  any  person  room  for  a  doubt  or  misconstruction  of  my 
meaning ;  and  I  do  believe,  that  those  who  have  since 
quoted  that  speech  have  done  so  only  for  a  purpose,  and 
knowing  that  it  was  not  fairly  liable  to  the  construction 
which  they  put  upon  it.  These,  then,  are  the  charges 
with  which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Pembroke  has 
made  the  first  attack  of  importance  against  the  Govern- 
ment— these  are  the  charges,  ranging  over  two  years  of 
some  difficulty,  that  two  persons  have  been  appointed  to 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  whom  some  thought  ought 
not  to  have  been  appointed,  and  that  a  speech  had 
been  made  which  has  been  misinterpreted.  When  hon. 
Members  are  asked  in  this  House  to  pass  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Government,  these  charges  do,  after 
all,  appear  a  very  inadequate  ground  to  stand  upon. 
However  I  may  have  conducted  these  affairs,  I  have  still 
the  same  belief — it  is  possible  that  this  Government  or 
some  other  Government,  may  be  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  severer  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  such 
measures  will  be  necessary.  I  have  firm  reliance  on  the 
constitution,  and  on  the  existing  laws  to  provide  means  of 
repression  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  has  proceeded  to  another 
class  of  accusations  against  the  Government  which  do  not* 
belong  to  Ministers  as  a  matter  of  Administration.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  made  it  a  matter  of  grave  com- 
plaint against  the  Government,  that  they  should  allow 
such  things  as  open  questions ;  and,  dilating  upon  their 
inconvenience,  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  should  be 
no  open  questions.  In  some  of  the  opinions  put  forward 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  agree  ;  but  I  believe,  that 
it  is  impossible  at  present,  whatever  may  be  the  incon- 
venience, to  avoid  entirely  open  questions,  especially  when 
every  Member  is  directly  responsible  to  a  body  of  con- 
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stituents.  But  it  is  a  new  charge  to  be  brought  against 
a  Government,  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  what  every 
man  of  any  name  or  political  character  may  be  charged 
with  for  the  last  fifty  years,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Pox,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Melville,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  others  I  might  name,  have  all  acted  in 
Governments  in  which  very  important  questions  were  open 
questions:  and  yet  the  present  Government  are  to  be 
condemned  because  they  have  taken  a  similar  course.  I 
will  conceive  their  laying  down  a  rule,  (though  I  do 
not  believe  they  will  be  able  to  practise  it),  that  no 
Government  in  future  shall  have  open  questions ;  but 
to  bring  forward  for  four  nights  the  accusation,  that 
they  have  not  adopted  a  new  view  of  the  Government 
and  Constitution,  and  merely  pursued  the  course  which 
other  Governments  have  done,  which  were  subject  to 
the  same  risks  and  inconvenience,  are  matters  of  in- 
dictment and  charge  of  a  very  extraordinary  descrip- 
tion. At  all  events,  it  will  bind  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  excluding  open  questions,  to  lay  down  an 
inflexible  rule  on  this  point  never  to  be  departed  from. 
Be  the  accidents  of  the  State  what  they  may ;  be  the 
fortunes  of  the  Empire  what  they  may ;  it  is  impos- 
sible, if  this  rule  is  once  laid  down  by  those  who  succeed 
in  office  to  the  present  Government,  to  depart  from  it 
under  any  exigencies  under  which  the  State  may  be 
placed.  There  have  been  certain  times  when  the  persons 
composing  the  Government  would  not  have  done  their  duty 
if  they  had  not  consented  to  open  questions.  Mr.  Pitt  has 
been  subjected  to  great  obloquy  for  allowing  open  ques- 
tions. Now,  suppose  he  were  conducting  a  war  against 
Prance  of  so  formidable  a  character,  as  to  have  required 
the  assistance  of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Dundas,  on  whom  he 
placed  the  utmost  reliance  for  carrying  into  effect  his 
plan  of  operations,  I  maintain  that  at  such  a  crisis,  when 
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every  thing  was  at  stake,  and  the  whole  Empire  was  on 
fire,  Mr.  Pitt  was  justified  in  taking  Mr.  Dundas  into  his 
cabinet,  though  on  the  slave-trade  he  took  an  opposite 
line  from  himself.  The  same  cause  of  danger  during  the 
war  of  1 8 12,  when  other  parties  were  unable  to  form  a 
Government,  justified  those  who  did  undertake  it,  in 
making  the  Catholic  question  an  open  question.  I  agree, 
that  as  to  the  latter  question  the  course  was  full  of  danger, 
and  continued  too  long,  but  I  have  often  heard,  and  I  can 
even  believe  it  to  be  the  case,  that  those  most  in  favour 
of  that  measure  found  a  great  difficulty  in  telling  Lord 
Liverpool,  under  whom  they  acted,  *  the  time  is  come 
when  you  must  break  up  the  Government,*  But  will  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  with  his  strong  opinions,  and  his 
experience  of  the  difficulties  which  he  has  actually  en- 
countered— will  he  say,  that  he  has  absolutely  determined, 
that  in  any  Government  in  which  he  should  act,  there 
shall  be  no  open  question  ?  There  was  a  question  (I  know 
not  how  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  have  determined  it), 
with  regard  to  which  a  person  holding  office  under  his 
Government  declared,  after  it  was  dissolved,  that  he  should 
have  voted  against  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Launceston.  I  allude  to  the  Education  Grant  for 
Ireland.  I  know  not,  I  repeat,  how  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  have  acted  on  the  occasion,  but  I  certainly 
do  think,  that  if  the  party — the  united  party  which  I  see 
before  me — were  to  come  into  power,  and  some  of  the 
most  valuable  members  of  that  party  had  very  strong  and 
conscientious  opinions  upon  such  a  subject,  it  would  be 
hardly  just  to  these  persons  or  to  the  country,  were  they 
perpetually  excluded  for  such  a  difference  of  opinion.  I 
can  not  believe,  that  there  will  not  arise  in  the  course  of 
years  some  question  on  which  they  as  a  party,  would  not 
be  divided.  And  I  am  not  sure,  that  even  on  the  subject 
which  is  most  strenuously  charged  against  us  (the  Minis- 
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ters),  there  will  not  be  entertained  adverse  views  by  the 
Members  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Cabinet.  I  allude 
to  the  question  of  Corn-laws.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
refer  to  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Dawson,  but  do  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Wakefield  (Mr.  Lascelles)  agree  entirely  in  opinion  on  this 
question,  belonging  as  they  do  to  this  united  party?  Do 
either  of  them  agree  in  the  opinions  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman?  By  no  means.  The  noble  Duke  (as  I  under- 
stand him)  is  for  standing  by  the  Corn-laws,  without  the 
least  alteration. — The  hon.  Gentleman  is  evidently  in 
favour  of  some  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws,  and  advocates 
greater  freedom  of  trade  in  that  commodity ;  while  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Pembroke  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  North  Lanca- 
shire, and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tarn- 
worth,  agree  in  two  principles  of  protection  to  agriculture, 
and  a  graduating  scale  of  duty.  But  I  presume,  that  in 
wisdom  and  prudence,  they  have  not  bound  themselves 
absolutely  to  any  particular  amount.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  that  opinion — very  far  from  it ;  I  will  give  my  views 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws  when  the  debate  comes 
on,  but  for  the  present  debate,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wakefield,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  are  very  far  from  entertaining  the  same  views 
with  regard  to  the  Corn-laws.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  referred  to  those  questions  on  which  he  was  attacked 
while  in  office,  and  when  a  leader  of  this  House,  on  the 
ground  of  economy.  There  were  certainly  attacks  made 
upon  him ;  and  though  I  belong  to  the  party  from  which 
those  attacks  proceeded,  I  never  strongly  urged  those 
opinions,  and  certainly  never  took  any  leading  part  with 
regard  to  the  economical  questions,  because  I  was  aware 
that  there  was  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  of  my  party  who 
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had  entered  on  this  subject  with  great  industry,  matured 
all  the  details,  and  brought  forward  his  propositions  with 
such  poignancy  and  pungency,  that  they  became,   not 
merely  economical  statements,  but  conveyed  some  of  the 
bitterest  attacks  which  could  be  made  on  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman's  Government.     It  was  not  I,  I  repeat,  or  any 
of  those  around  me,  who  urged  such  a  warfare,  but  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Pembroke.    And  I  must  say,  when 
we  hear  so  much  of  Radical  Motions,  that   of  all  the 
Motions  which  I  have  ever  voted  for,  that  upon  which,  on 
reflection,  I  think  myself  most  wrong,  was  the  Motion 
brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  respect 
to  the  Privy  Council.    I  really  do  think  the  Motion,  with- 
out being  directly  aimed  at  such  an  object,  gave  the  public 
such  a  false  notion  of  the  amount  received  by  the  judicial 
and  executive  authorities,  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as 
tending  to  weaken  the  respect  of  the  people  towards  their 
rulers,  upon  unsound  premises.      [Sir  /.    Graham  was 
understood  to  assent  to  the  noble  Lord's  view.]     I  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  on  this  point,  though  we 
unfortunately  differ  on  so  many  others  in  which  we  once 
agreed.     But  then  comes  the  particular  question  of  the 
Ballot,  and  of  Universal  Suffrage,  with  regard  to  which 
they  have  charged  upon  us  a  difference  of  opinion,  and 
contended  that  we  have  suffered  proposals  to  be   made 
with  regard  to  these  questions  of  which  we  do  not  approve. 
My  answer  to  that  is,  that  those  approving  of  such  opinions 
could  not  be  blamed  for  supporting  them ;  and  that  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  disapproving  of  them,  had  declared 
their  hostility,  and  had  opposed  them,  blame  could  not, 
fairly,  be  imputed  to  the  Government.     The  course  which 
I  remember  some  persons,  pretending  to  be  friendly  to 
the  Government,  recommended  was,  that  those  professing 
these  ultra-Liberal  and  Radical  opinions  should  be  allowed 
to  bring  them  forward,  and  be  met  by  those  opposed  to 
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them,  without  any  part  being  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  I  at  once  repudiated  adopting  any  such 
course,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  when  those  opinions 
were  stated  in  the  House,  it  had  a  fair  right  to  hear  my 
views  with  respect  to  them.  And  had  I  concealed  my 
opinions  ?  Had  I  not  put  the  Government  in  peril,  and 
voluntarily  and  willingly  put  it  in  peril  by  the  open  decla- 
ration of  my  opinions  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin  had,  in  the  course  of  one  summer,  declared  his 
opinion  at  various  public  meetings,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  ought  to  be  an  elective  body.  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity on  the  occasion  of  an  address  being  presented  to 
me,  to  state  that,  with  regard  to  organic  changes,  I 
thought  it  most  undesirable  to  introduce  them — that  they 
could  not  be  discussed  without  division,  or  adopted  with- 
out peril  to  the  monarchy.  That  opinion  was  delivered  in 
1837,  and  it  produced,  as  it  naturally  might,  irritation 
amongst  those  who  held  such  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
House  of  Lords, — so  far  was  it  from  being  true,  that  it 
was  after  the  accession  of  the  present  Queen  I  had  declared 
my  opinion  on  this  subject.  Then,  with  regard  to  any 
further  important  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  soon  as  that  proposition  was  made,  I 
declared  my  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  I  declared  it 
strongly.  I  offended  many  of  my  friends  and  supporters 
by  that  declaration ;  in  fact,  I  actually  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  danger.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire,  who  hardly  ever  spoke  in  my  support  when  I 
had  these  contests  to  undergo,  took  care  to  recollect  an 
epithet  made  use  of — certainly  a  very  disparaging  one  to 
the  Government — by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury;  but 
he  totally  forgot  to  mention  the  opposition  which  I  had 
given  to  the  Motion  itself.  On  other  occasions  like  it  I 
opposed  these  motions  for  extensive  changes,  and  I  have 
placed  on  record,  by  means  of  the  pamphlet  which  has  boon 
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quoted,  my  opinions  upon  this  subject.  I  have  not  changed 
those  opinions.  I  considered  that  to  enter  upon  a  new 
Reform  Bill,  even  granting,  what  I  am  not  ready  to  grant— r 
but  even  granting  that  all  the  defects  pointed  out  in  it  are 
real  defects,  and  the  plans  proposed  to  be  substituted  were 
in  themselves  better,  I  still  will  say  thq£  to  change  the 
Suffrage  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  elected,  and 
to  enter  upon  a  new  Reform  Bill,  will  cause  such  doubt  and 
uncertainty  as  to  our  whole  future  course  with  regard  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  that  I  cannot  see  it  adopted 
without  a  great  deal  of  alarm.  Notwithstanding  this, 
I  have  agreed  that  the  Ballot  should  be  one  of  those  ques- 
tions which  should  be  made  an  open  question.  I  will  tell 
the  House  that  I  did  not  think  the  Ballot  was  consistent 
with  anything  else  than  Universal  Suffrage ;  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  that  would  be 
the  immediate  effect  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  my  belief  is 
that  it  will  be  so  unpopular  a  change,  that  when  it  takes 
place  there  will  be  such  opposition  against  carrying  farther, 
to  any  great  extent,  the  Suffrage,  that  either  by  practice  or 
by  law,  open  voting  will  very  soon  be  reverted  to.  Secrecy 
could  not  be  made  popular  in  this  country  without,  at  the 
same  time,  making  the  Suffrage,  if  not  universal,  much 
more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  will  be  the  least  popular  in  this  country  that  there  should 
be  one  set  of  persons  giving  their  votes  in  secrecy,  and  all 
the  rest  voting  openly.  But  among  those  who  maintain 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  Ballot,  there  prevails  various 
opinions  on  the  subject.  Some  say  that  although  they  may 
have  Vote  by  Ballot,  no  further  changes  would  be  adopted  : 
this  was  the  opinion  of  one  who  had  long  advocated  the 
Vote  by  Ballot,  and  was  of  considerable  authority  on  that 
question,  I  mean  Lord  Spencer.  That  nobleman  told  me, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Vote  by  Ballot,  in  his  opinion, 
would    make  very  little  change  in    the  country ;    and  I 
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recollect,  that  soon  after  the  general  election  of  1837,  Lord 
Spencer  told  me,  that  in  his  opinion,  if  the  Ballot  had 
existed,  there  would  have  been  but  one  or  two  elections 
which  would  have  terminated  differently  than  thej  did. 
Such  is  the  variety  of  opinions  prevailing  on  this  subject, 
that  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  to  induce  the  Government,  seeing  how  much 
those  on  this  side  of  the  House  are  divided  on  the  subject, 
to  refuse  that  this  should  be  made  an  open  question,  and 
that  every  one  holding  an  official  situation  be  at  liberty  to 
vote  as  he  pleases  on  the  subject.  I  come  now  to  another 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  he  was  ready  to  state  the  measures  which 
he  thought  were  practical,  and  which  he  thought  might 
be  carried  on  consistently  with  the  Government  of  this 
country.  Omitting  the  other  topics,  I  may  say  a  few 
words  with  respect  to  that  vital  question,  namely,  the 
Government  of  Ireland.  We  have  heard  to-night  from  no 
suspected  authority — from  an  authority  as  little  doubtful 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Sergeant  the 
Member  for  Bandon,  that  there  is  existing  tranquillity 
in  Ireland.  He  spoke  of  the  *  existing  tranquillity '  and 
the  '  present  tranquillity '  as  a  known  and  admitted  fact. 
They  had  then  admitted  that  there  is  now  tranquillity 
in  Ireland.  They  had  admitted  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  confidence  in  the  Lord- Lieutenant  and  the 
present  Government.  They  had  it  admitted  that  that 
country,  torn  by  so  many  dissensions — the  scene  of  so 
many  oppressions — the  theatre  of  so  many  barbarous 
cruelties,  where  those  dreadful  scenes  occurred  in  the 
rebellion  of  1 798,  which  made  the  Duke  of  Wellington  say, 
that  he  would  rather  lose  his  life  than  see  a  month  of  civil 
war  in  Ireland—  they  had  it  admitted  that  that  country  was 
at  the  present  moment  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  last  year  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
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explained  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  after  disposing  of  all  his  difficulties — 
difficulties  far  greater  than  any  he  has  shown  to  affect  the 
present  Government — after  showing  that  on  the  Jamaica 
Bill  he  was  in  a  minority  of  five — that  many  of  the  Gentle- 
men who  sometimes  voted  with  him,  did  not  give  him 
their  general  support,  not  holding  the  same  opinions  as 
himself — after  stating,  with  regard  to  the  Speakership,  he 
should  probably  be  in  a  minority,  came  at  length  to  the 
vote  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  given  in  favour 
of  Ireland,  and  stated,  that  he  knew  his  difficulty  was  in 
Ireland.  Therefore,  they  had,  on  the  one  hand,  this 
existing  state  of  things  in  a  country  forming  such  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  empire  as  Ireland,  where  the  people 
were  tranquil,  awaiting  with  confidence  the  decision  of  the 
Government,  making  themselves  amenable  to  the  law, 
increasing  in  trade,  improving  in  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  ?  The  utmost  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  able  to  maintain,  was,  that  he  thought  it  might  be 
practicable  to  govern  Ireland.  I  say,  then,  why  make  the 
exchange  of  present  tranquillity  and  peace  for  probable  dis- 
cord and  certain  ruin  ?  But  let  us  see  what  the  supporters 
of  the  party  opposite  have  been  doing.  A  great  meeting 
took  place  at  Manchester.  It  was  stated,  that  on  the  day 
previous  great  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  public  to  attend  the 
meeting,  and  then  an  account  was  given  of  its  proceedings, 
in  which  one  speech  appeared  more  particularly  to  excite 
interest  than  the  rest,  and  to  have  been  received  with  very 
great  applause.  It  was  the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greg, 
of  Dublin,  and  what  said  he  ?     He  said, 

'  It  was  their  duty  to  encourage  the  good  work  (that  was 
the  conversion  of  the  Catholics),  and  he  would  tell  them 
the  manner  in  which  that  was  to  be  done.  For  instance, 
were  the  Queen  a  true  Christian  (they  all  knew  what  he 
meant),  and    had  she  a  Christian  Ministry,  a  Christian 
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cabinet,  and  a  Christian  court,  they  should  see  the 
Protestant  ministers  not  standing  up  in  tubs,  and  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  sometimes  getting  pelted  with  mud : 
but  they  should  see  them  supported  with  all  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Government,  with  the  military  to  keep 
order,  if  necessary  ;  and  a  park  of  artillery  to  fire  a  signal 
for  the  commencement  of  divine  service., 

I  should  have  thought  that  such  language  would  have 
excited  an  expression  of  disgust,  but  I  observed  it  was 
printed,  as  having  been  received  with  marked  applause. 
The  Rev.  Orator  proceeded  to  say,  that  a  royal  proclama- 
tion under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Queen  Victoria  should  be 
issued  to  compel  all  Roman  Catholics  to  attend  the  Pro- 
testant service,  and  a  resolution  was  proposed  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  that  Rev.  Gentleman ;  it  appeared  that 
that  resolution  was  put  and  carried  quite  unanimously,  and 
that  there  was  also  a  great  deal  of  money  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this 
spirit  was  got  up  by  persons  who  had  been  very  active  in 
what  was  called  the  Protestant  cause.  Yet  the  House 
was  at  the  same  time  told  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
— by  those  who  friends  had  been  so  zealous  to  awaken 
this  feeling  in  the  country — that  they  were  desirous  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act.  What  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  ? 
In  the  first  place  it  allowed  Roman  Catholics  to  enter 
Parliament.  That  part  of  the  Act  I  imagine  none  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  be  bold  enough  to  alter. 
In  the  next  place  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 
permitted  Roman  Catholics  to  come  into  office.  It  was  a 
question  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  when  the  Bill 
was  under  discussion,  whether  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  might  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  A  noble  Duke, 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  proposed  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
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should  not  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
rejected  any  such  alteration.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  what  was  quite  true,  although  it  was  not  commonly  a 
matter  of  practice,  that  the  Prime  Minister  might  be 
Foreign  Secretary,  or  in  fact,  might  hold  any  place  in  the 
cabinet.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  more  than 
this ;  he  said,  that  he  had  taken  a  security  in  the  Bill, 
which  security  was  this :  that  if  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  were  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  should  not  have  the 
disposal  of  livings  and  benefices  in  the  Church.  That  was 
the  security  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took ;  evidently 
implying,  that  care  be  taken  that  the  bishoprics,  the 
dignities,  and  the  benefices  of  the  Church  should  not 
be  given  by  the  voice  of  a  Roman  Catholic  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury;  that  even  to  that  high  office  it  was 
his  intention — the  large  and  generous  intention  which 
he  entertained  —  that  the  spirit  of  exclusion  should 
not  enter.  And  did  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  now 
come  and  say,  a  Roman  Catholic  may  not  be  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  ?  Why,  county  meetings  were  held  upon 
the  subject.  There  is  this  day  a  report  of  a  county  meeting 
at  which  it  was  said,  that  the  great  advance  of  Popery 
was  shown  by  a  Roman  Catholic  being  made  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty.  How  do  the  Gentlemen  opposite  answer 
that  9  Suppose  they  were  to  come  into  power  to-morrow. 
They  assert,  that  they  are  willing  to  carry  out  the  Eman- 
cipation Act ;  but  if  they  appointed  a  Roman  Catholic, 
great  violence  would  be  immediately  shown  by  a  large 
number  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  politically  allied,  and 
who  at  the  present  moment  are  highly  excited  against  the 
existing  Government.  Excited !  for  what  ?  not  that  they 
differed  from  the  Government  upon  many  questions  of 
dispute  in  that  House — not  that  they  differed  upon  many 
of  the  questions  upon  which  there  was  a  contest  of 
principle  between  the  Government  and  the  right  hon. 
vol.  11.  1 
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Baronet.  Then  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  question  on 
which  the  people  could  be  roused.  Sir,  the  excitement 
and  the  motive  for  raising  it  in  the  public  mind,  had 
this  origin.  It  was  in  order  to  induce  the  people  to 
feel  some  interest  in  the  reinstatement  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  into  power,  that  these  means  had  been 
taken  to  revive  the  flames  of  religious  intolerance.  It  was 
to  make  them  believe,  that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  came 
into  office,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  Soman  Catholic 
party — an  end  to  Soman  Catholic  Privy  Counsellors — an 
end  to  Roman  Catholics  in  office,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Soman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  although  it  remained 
upon  the  statute-book,  should  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be 
dead,  and  inoperative  in  its  efforts.  A  Ministry  brought 
in  to  exclude  and  proposing  to  admit,  praised  for  one  set 
of  principles  and  acting  on  another,  would  have  to  en- 
counter great  discontent,  and  would  be  able  to  meet  that 
discontent  only  under  very  great  difficulties.  But  there  is 
another  question.  The  present  Government  has  acted  all 
along  upon  principles  of  religious  liberty.  The  present 
Government  holds  that  however  one  person  may  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  another  attached  to 
the  Presbyterian  communion,  and  another  to  the  Soman 
Catholic  communion,  still,  with  regard  to  civil  offices  and 
civil  qualifications,  all  ought  to  be  equal ;  and  that  no  man 
should  be  insulted  on  account  of  his  religion.  No  Soman 
Catholic,  therefore,  has  any  difficulty  in  acting  under  them. 
But,  supposing  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  got  over  the 
first  difficulty,  and  consented  to  admit  Soman  Catholics 
to  office,  how  many  Soman  Catholics  does  he  imagine 
would  be  ready  to  accept  office  under  such  conditions  as 
they  would  find  imposed  on  them  9  When  they  found  that 
their  religion  was  everywhere  reviled — when  they  found 
that  those  who  belonged  to  their  communion  were  con- 
stantly held  up  to  execration — when  they  found  that  their 
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religion  was  pointed  to  with  abhorrence,  as  idolatrous  and 
profane — when  they  found  that  wherever  they  went  they 
were  looked  upon  as  destroyers  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
and,  therefore,  were  watched  as  enemies — when  they  found 
all  this,  what  probability  is  there,  when  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  persuaded  himself   that  he  had  found  a 
Roman  Catholic  fit  for  office — when  he  had  found  one 
with  none  of  the  many  disqualifications  which  were  in- 
sisted upon  by  his  party — when  he  had  found  one  who  had 
never  made  a  violent  speech,  who  was  not  eager  to  ad- 
vance a  particular  system  of  education ;  one,  in  short,  who 
had  none  of  the  disqualifications  which  were  so  readily 
found  in  a  Soman  Catholic — when  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  found  such  a  person,  what  probability  is  there  that  a 
difficulty  would  not  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  himself?    Might  not  the  party  whose  service  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  sought  to  receive  very  naturally  say 
to  himself,  *  If  I  am  to  serve  under  a  Tory  Government,  let 
me  weD  consider  whether  I  shall  not  be  serving  under  a 
party  which  will  degrade  me — whether  I  shall  not  be  com- 
mitting an  act  of  self-degradation  by  accepting  any  office 
which  such  men  can  bestow  ?'     I  maintain  that  this  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  outrageous  spirit  which  has  been  ex- 
cited.    This  would  be  the  effect  of  endeavouring,  by  meet- 
ings and  inflammatory  speeches,  to  make  the  people  of  this 
country  believe  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  idolaters. 
This  is  a  spirit  which  would  render  it  most  difficult  for  the 
party  opposite  to  govern,   not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in 
England,  and  likewise  in  the  colonies :  for  I  can  assure 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  that  this  intolerant  spirit  would  suit 
as  little  in  the  colonies  as  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    I  have  already  told  the  House  what  I  have  done 
with  regard  to  the  Ballot  and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
I  have  said,  and  I  think  I  may  do  so  with  truth,  that 
whenever  opinions  which  I  think  dangerous  are  proposed 
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in  this  House  I  have  invariably  been  ready  to  take  my  part 
against  them.  And  I  say,  farther,  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  that  resistance  on  my  part  that  many  of  the 
supporters  of  Government  were  lost,  and  that  in  May  last 
the  Government  felt  bound  to  resign*  But  when  I  look 
to  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  look  for  the  speeches 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  great  leaders  of  that  party, 
in  which  they  might  have  expressed  their  disgust  at  the 
attempts  made  to  disunite  the  people,  and  to  substitute 
discord  for  harmony  and  good  feeling ;  when  I  look  for 
this — when  I  remember  that  the  principles  advanced  by 
that  class  of  their  followers  were  principles  upon  which 
they  would  not  and  could  not  act,  and  yet  saw  the  silence 
they  had  observed — I  must  say  I  think  that  they  were 
culpable  in  withholding  the  loud  and  open  expression  of 
their  condemnation.  But,  omitting  all  other  subjects,  I 
think  that,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
place  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  those  who  formed 
the  great  party  which  now  assumed  to  take  the  direction 
of  affairs.  I  observe  that  during  these  four  nights'  debate, 
and  in  spite  of  the  announcement  which  was  made,  that 
all  the  faults  of  the  present  Government  should  be  dragged 
into  light — I  cannot  help  observing,  that  having  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  great  empire  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe — having  foreign  powers  to  negociate  with 
from  day  to  day  upon  matters  of  the  deepest  importance 
— having  colonies  to  govern  in  every  region  of  the  earth- 
countries  where  existed  different  races  of  men,  different 
forms  of  religion,  different  laws ;  countries,  therefore,  diffi- 
cult to  govern — I  cannot  help  observing  that  with  all  these 
difficulties  to  encounter  the  charges  actually  made  against 
the  Government  comprehend  but  a  small  portion  of  our 
conduct — comprehend,  even  if  made  good,  but  very  trifling 
instances  as  compared  with  the  whole  duties  of  Govern- 
ment.    If  there   were   so   many  of  the  interests  of  the 
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empire  which  have  not  been  neglected — if,  for  instance, 
the  affairs  of  Belgium  have  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion — if  England  has  still  an  ally  in  the  Queen  of 
Spain  ;  if  the  Basque  provinces  have  been  pacified ;  if  the 
Oanadas  at  length  assume  a  prospect  not  only  of  returning 
tranquillity,  but  of  permanent  freedom  and  happiness — I 
do  think  that  when  the  House  is  called  upon  to  pronounce 
a  general  opinion — an  opinion  not  merely  upon  those 
items  of  charge  which  have  been  brought  forward  by  the 
Opposition,  but  upon  the  general  conduct  of  affairs — I  do 
think,  that  in  giving  that  opinion,  the  House  ought  not 
to  leave  out  of  view  those  many  important  interests — those 
many  vast  concerns  upon  which  not  a  syllable  has  been 
uttered,  that  the  Government  has  ever  betrayed  its  duty 
or  neglected  to  pursue  the  policy  essential  to  the  interests 
of  this  country.  Now,  last  of  all,  I  come  to  allude  to  that 
upon  which  it  has  been  said  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
we  were  utterly  inefficient,  namely,  to  measures  of  legisla- 
tion. Obstructed,  as  we  have  been — to  use  the  noble  Lord's 
own  term — obstructed  as  we  have  been  by  a  large  party  in 
this  House,  by  a  very  decided  majoriiy  in  the  other  House, 
I  think  that  during  the  four  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
1835  the  legislative  measures  proposed  and  carried  by  the 
Government  have  been  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  I 
maintain  that  there  is  scarcely  a  time  to  be  found,  of 
equal  duration,  in  which  measures  of  more  importance 
have  been  carried.  In  the  year  1835  was  passed  an  Act 
reforming  altogether  the  municipal  corporations  of  this 
country  ;  placing  them  all  upon  a  new  foundation,  admit- 
ting popular  control,  regulating  all  their  affairs  with  the 
greatest  minuteness  and  detail.  In  another  year,  there 
were  questions  with  regard  to  the  Church.  The  state  in 
which  the  present  Government  found  the  Church  was  this, 
that  there  was  one  Bishop,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  with  22,000?.  a-year,  and  another  Bishop,  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  with  only  500I.  a-year. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  wants  of  the  poorer  bishoprics 
were  made  up  by  deaneries  and  other  lucrative  offices  in 
the  Church.  There  were  likewise  pluralities  to  the  great- 
est extent ;  so  much  so,  that  I  remember  counting  sixteen 
names  in  a  catalogue  of  the  benefices  of  the  Church,  and 
afterwards  finding  that  those  sixteen  persons  held  sixty- 
five  different  species  of  preferment  in  the  Church*  We 
took  measures  to  prevent  any  clergyman  from  holding 
more  than  two  pieces  of  preferment,  or  any  two  benefices 
more  than  two  miles  apart.  That  Act  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  has  been  passed  since  the  Revolution — 
perhaps  since  the  Reformation.  There  were  also  other 
Acts  introduced  by  the  same  Administration  for  the  regis- 
tration of  births  and  marriages,  by  which  the  Dissenters 
were  allowed  what  they  never  had  had  before — the  privi- 
lege of  being  married  according  to  their  own  forms. 
Before  that  time  all  Dissenters  must  be  married  by 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  form  of  which 
they  disapproved.  There  was  also  another  Act  passed  for 
the  introduction  of  a  Poor-law  into  Ireland,  and  although 
it  was  at  the  time  made  the  subject  of  much  contest,  and 
although  it  might  again  be  made  the  subject  of  dispute, 
yet  it  is  undoubtedly  an  Act  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
I  believe  the  greatest  benefit ;  there  has  been  the  Act  for 
the  settlement  of  tithes  in  England,  an  Act  beneficial  to 
the  clergy,  advantageous  to  agriculture.  I  have  mentioned 
these  few  measures  in  order  to  show  that  Ministers  have 
not  been  idle  as  far  as  their  legislative  functions  were  con- 
cerned. On  these  grounds  it  is  that  I  say  that  the 
Gentlemen  opposite  have  not  made  out  their  case  that  the 
Government  ought  to  be  displaced — that  her  Majesty 
ought  to  be  advised  to  dismiss  councillors  in  whom  she  now 
places  confidence,  and  substitute  others  in  their  room. 
One  other  subject  there  is  which  I  cannot  help  noticing — I 
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allude  to  the  state  of  the  Finances.  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  the  estimates  which  we  think  necessary  for  the  army, 
and  navy,  and  the  ordnance,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  cha- 
racter and  power  of  the  country,  will  perhaps  require,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  finances,  the  imposition  of  fresh 
burdens  on  the  country,  the  present  revenue  not  being 
adequate  to  keeping  them  up.  But  this  is  not  by  any  means 
an  occurrence  new  to  the  history  of  this  country ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  during  those  years  we  had  to 
sustain  the  expenses  of  the  civil  war  in  Canada.  Had  it 
not  been  for  that  occurrence  within  the  last  year,  there 
would  have  been  rather  a  surplus  on  the  revenue. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Pitt  created  his  sinking  fund,  the  Bussian 
armament  became  necessary,  and  he  increased  the  public 
debt  in  order  to  provide  for  it.  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
asked  how  it  was  possible  to  expect  the  revenue  to  keep 
up  while  Government  was  without  the  confidence  of  the 
House.  I  can  only  say,  that  if  I  went  into  opposition  that 
would  be  no  reason  with  me  for  refusing  to  vote  for  the 
estimates  that  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
country  to  keep  up  those  establishments  which  were 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  the  fame  of  the  country. 
[Lord  Stamley  intimated  his  dissent.]  What  the  noble 
Lord  said  was, '  How  can  it  be  expected  that  the  means 
will  be  voted  by  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  no  confidence 
in  the  Government?  '  The  House  would  look  to  the  state 
of  the  empire,  and  see  whether  the  Government  had  been 
justified  in  making  the  demands  they  were  about  to  make ; 
they  would  see  if  the  estimates  were  no  more  than  the 
necessities  of  the  public  service  required.  If  they  thought 
so,  they  would  give  their  votes,  not  to  gratify  party,  but  to 
serve  the  interests  of  their  country.  I  confess  I  do  not 
feel  any  very  great  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  this  motion, 
seeing  that  all  the  charges  made  are  of  the  most  flimsy 
nature,  and  that  they  have  been  fully  answered. 
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ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

March  5,  1840. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  paying,  as  lie  was  ready 
to  pay,  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  motives  of  the  hoa. 
Gentleman  in  bringing  forward  this  motion,  and  to  the 
ability  with  which  he  had  introduced  it,  he  could  not 
admit  that,  with  that  object  in  view,  the  hon.  Member 
had  adopted  the  proper  course  in  submitting  a  Resolution 
on  the  subject.  It  appeared  to  him  that  if  a  matter  of 
this  grave  importance  was  to  be  decided  by  that  House,  it 
ought  to  be  according  to  the  ordinary  forms  and  pro- 
ceedings. Leave  ought  to  have  been  asked  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  and  if  the  House  recognised  the  principle  so  far  as 
to  allow  of  the  Bill  being  brought  in,  it  might  have  been 
discussed  in  its  subsequent  stages,  and  the  attention  of 
the  House  would  have  been  fully  called  to  it.  If  the  hon. 
Member  had  moved  for  a  Bill,  and  had  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  to  introduce  it,  that  would  have 
been  so  far  a  recognition  of  the  principle;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  House  did  not  assent  to  the  introduction  of 
the  measure,  there  would  still  have  been  a  decision  of  the 
House  against  it ;  but  proceeding  by  resolution  might  be 
productive  of  this  inconvenience,  that  a  certain  principle 
would  have  been  affirmed  by  that  House,  while  the  judges 
and  the  executive,  presiding  over  the  administration  of 
the  law,  would  be  bound  to  act  upon  a  different  principle. 
The  resolution,  if  carried,  might  have  a  very  popular 
effect,  while  at  the  same  time  neither  the  judges  nor  the 
executive  would  feel  themselves  authorised  by  the  letter 
of  the  law  in  acting  upon  a  resolution  of  that  House. 
He,  therefore,  thought  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
not  to  have  proceeded  by  way  of  resolution,  but  ought  to 
have  adhered  to  the  ordinary  course  in  seeking  an  alter- 
ation of  the  law.  With  respect  to  the  motion  itself,  he 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
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against  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death,  because,  when  capital  punishments 
were  more  frequent,  he  had  entertained  the  opinion  that 
those  punishments  ought  to  be  inflicted  with  less  fre- 
quency, and  the  number  of  capital  crimes  constituted  by 
our  penal  code  ought  to  be  lessened ;  and  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  many  of  the  arguments  advanced  when 
he  had  the  honour  of  acting  upon  a  committee,  of  which 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  the  chairman,  and  when  he 
had  the  honour  of  voting  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  on 
this  subject,  were  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  with  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  now  brought  forward  this  motion. 
With  regard  to  those  arguments,  and  in  the  first  place 
the  statistical  details  submitted  to  the  House,  they  must 
be  so  far  satisfactory  and  consolatory  to  the  House,  as  they 
showed  that  what  had  hitherto  been  done,  had  not  been 
imprudently  or  unsuccessfully  done — that  it  had  not  the 
effect  of  increasing  crime,  or  of  rendering  less  certain  the 
punishment  of  crime  when  proved.  On  the  contrary, 
the  changes  which  had  been  made  had  tended  to  diminish 
the  general  amount  of  crime,  and  where  crime  was 
brought  before  a  court  they  ensured  conviction  in  cases 
where  it  ought  before  to  have  taken  place,  but  where  a 
sentiment  of  humanity  had  induced  juries,  not  certainly 
in  conformity  with  their  oaths,  but  with  an  overpowering 
feeling,  to  acquit  those  who  were  accused  before  them. 
But,  while  the  hon.  Gentleman's  statistical  details  proved 
this  much,  he  did  not  think  they  entitled  the  House  to 
infer  that  if  they  ventured  to  make  a  similar  change  with 
regard  to  other  and  graver  crimes  —  more  especially 
with  regard  to  that  one  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  said 
was  the  only  one  to  which,  in  practice,  the  punishment  of 
death  was  applied — the  effect  would  be  similar.  It  should 
be  observed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  many  of  the  crimes 
to  which  the  punishment  of  death  had  formerly  been  affixed, 
such  as  sheep-stealing  and  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house, 
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were  not  considered  crimes  of  such  horror  that  they  ought 
to  be  punishable  with  death,  and  therefore  a  sympathy 
was  excited  in  favour  of  those  who  suffered  that  extreme 
visitation  of  the  law ;  but  with  regard  to  murder,  the 
crime  itself  created  the  greatest  horror.  If  any  dreadful 
and  atrocious  murder  were  committed,  it  excited  in  the 
public  mind  a  feeling  very  different  from  that  which  was 
excited  by  the  circumstance  of  a  sheep  being  stolen,  or  a 
larceny  being  committed  in  a  dwelling-house.  The  former 
offence  naturally  excited  a  very  great  degree  of  horror. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  crime  of  murder  was 
one  of  calculation,  and,  if  so,  he  argued  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  crime  showed  that  the  laws  were  not 
effectual.  That  argument  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  good; 
for  the  same  argument  might  be  used  in  reference  to  any 
species  of  crime.  It  might  be  said  of  those  crimes  to 
which  the  slightest  punishment  was  apportioned,  that  the 
existence  of  those  crimes  proved  that  the  punishment  was 
not  sufficient.  Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  thought  they  could  not  lead  one  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  abolished, 
for  it  appeared  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  prepared 
to  propose  a  substitute,  by  means  of  which  murder  would 
be  at  once  done  away  with,  for  if  not  at  once  done  away 
with,  the  same  argument  might  be  used  against  his  pro- 
position, for  it  might  be  said  that  it  had  failed  in  its  effect, 
as  the  crime  still  existed.  The  real  question  was,  whether 
a  number  of  persons,  besides  those  who  actually  com- 
mitted the  crime,  were  not  deterred  from  committing 
it  by  the  existence  of  the  punishment  of  death.  His 
opinion  was,  that  there  were  a  greater  number  of  persons 
deterred  from  the  crime  by  the  fear  of  this  punishment 
than  would  have  been  deterred  by  the  fear  of  any  punish- 
ment of  a  minor  character.  This  was  a  matter  certainly 
which  was  incapable  of  proof ;  but  those  who  committed  the 
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crime  well  knew  that  they  could  have  no  expectation  that 
these  cases  would  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  or 
that  they  could  escape  by  the  sympathy  of  the  jury.  He 
would  take  some  atrocious  case  of  murder — that,  for  in- 
stance, of  Greenacre.  Was  there  any  feeling  of  sympathy 
in  the  public  mind  towards  him? — or  was  the  punish- 
ment of  death  thought  at  all  disproportioned  to  the 
enormity  of  his  offence  P  He  was  aware  that  there  was  a 
portion  of  the  community  which  conceived  that  there 
should  be  no  such  punishment  as  that  of  death,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  public  was  of  opinion  that  murder  was 
properly  punished  by  death,  in  order  to  deter  others  from 
the  crime.  He  wished  it  were  possible  to  frame  a  law  to 
separate  the  atrocious  cases  from  those  of  a  more  miti- 
gated nature,  for  such  cases  as  the  latter  came  frequently 
before  him,  when  it  became  his  painful  duty  to  investigate 
their  character.  There  were  many  cases  where  great 
provocation  was  given,  and  which  involved  a  very  different 
offence  from  that  of  wilful  murder;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  murders  arising  from  revenge,  from 
malignant  passions,  and  from  the  hope  of  gain,  and  from 
deliberate  plots  for  plunder.  He  should  be  glad,  indeed, 
if  he  could  come  to  the  conclusion  that  society  would  be 
sufficiently  protected  by  not  taking  the  lives  even  of  such 
offenders  as  these ;  but  he  thought  the  risk  was  sufficient 
to  induce  him  not  to  assent  to  the  proposition,  conceiving 
it  to  be  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  innocent  and  unoffending  portion  of  the  community. 
There  had  been  already  an  immense  change  with  respect  to 
the  mitigation  of  the  criminal  law.  By  the  last  tables 
laid  before  the  House,  the  number  of  persons  executed  in 
1818  was  ninety-seven;  in  1828  fifty-nine;  and  in  1838 
only  six;  being  about  one-tenth  of  the  number  in  1828, 
and  one-sixteenth  of  the  number  in  18 18.  That  was  an 
immense  change  in  the  law  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
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in  favour  of  humanity  and  improved  legislation;  and 
when  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  spectacle  of  an 
execution  brutalised  the  people  who  witnessed  it,  he 
thought  the  objection  was  removed  by  the  change  already 
made  in  the  number  of  executions.  The  frequency  of 
these  executions  might  be  said  to  harden  and  brutalise 
the  people,  but  when  the  number  of  executions  was 
small,  he  thought  the  effect  would  be  greater,  as  being 
the  solemn  award  of  justice  in  cases  of  grave  and  atrocious 
crime.  The  hon.  Member  had  said  that  the  persons  who 
went  to  these  executions  indulged  in  the  most  reckless 
gaiety  and  unconcern.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
that  such  might,  in  some  instances,  be  the  case,  but  he 
did  not  think  that  that  effect  was  produced  by  witnessing 
the  execution ;  for  if  that  feeling  had  not  been  manifested 
in  that  way  it  would  be  in  some  other  equally  objec- 
tionable. This,  then,  was  his  opinion  as  to  the  total 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death;  but  he  was  far 
from  saying  that  he  did  not  indulge  hopes  that  the  con- 
dition of  society  would  become  yet  so  far  improved — that 
the  aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood  would  gain  such 
strength — that,  without  danger  to  the  innocent  and  un- 
offending, the  abolition  of  death  as  a  punishment  might 
be  effected.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  state  of  society 
at  the  present  period,  and  if  the  punishment  of  death 
were  abolished,  he  feared  the  effect  would  not  correspond 
with  their  wishes.  He  would  ask  the  House  to  consider 
the  great  peril  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  abolish  the 
punishment  of  death.  Hon.  Gentlemen  must  know  that, 
as  far  as  they  had  hitherto  gone,  the  friends  of  humanity 
had  no  reason  to  complain ;  but  if  they  were  entirely  to 
abolish  the  punishment  of  death,  and  if  some  cases  of 
revolting  offences  should  occur,  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
might  take  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  instead  of 
hastening  the   permanent  abolition  they  might  have  to 
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admit  that  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  be  forced  to  go 
back  farther  than  where  they  now  stood.  For  these 
reasons  he  could  not  at  once  agree  to  the  abolition  'of 
capital  punishment.  He  regretted  to  have  come  to  that 
decision,  but  he  differed  in  opinion  from  a  large  portion 
of  the  community,  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  pause, 
rather  than  at  once  to  decide  upon  the  entire  abolition  of 
capital  punishment. 


PRIVILEGE— BILL  TO   SECURE   PUBLICATION. 

March  5,  1840. 

Lord  John  Eussell  said,  that  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  deferring  his  present  motion  had  wished  him  to 
bring  forward  his  own  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  upon  this  subject,  perhaps  the  House  would  allow  him 
then  to  make  the  motion  which  he  had  intended  to  submit 
to  the  House  as  an  amendment  What  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  in  favour  of  his  own  proposition  had 
only  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  right  in 
bringing  forward  the  Bill  which  he  would  afterwards  in- 
troduce. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that 
they  ought  to  examine  their  right  of  publication,  with  the 
view  of  restraining  it  by  some  legislative  measure.  [Sir  E. 
Sugden  did  not  contemplate  a  legislative  measure.]  He 
thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  correction, 
because  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  evidently  expected  a  Bill  to  place  some  restriction  on 
the  publication,  and  on  the  sale  of  parliamentary  papers. 
It  was  his  opinion,  however,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
Bill  introduced  upon  this  subject  which  should  place  any 
restriction  on  the  right  of  publication  possessed  by  that 
House,  whatever  might  be  the  determination  of  the  House 
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as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  publication  should  be  made. 
And  for  himself,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  it 
were  shown  that  the  mode  which  the  House  had  adopted 
of  late  years,  that  the  mode  which  had  been  in  use  since 
1835,  had  led  to  the  distribution  of  papers,  wantonly  calum- 
niating any  individual,  without,  indeed,  being  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  rescind  the  resolutions  to  which  they 
had  already  come  ;  yet  that  if  any  measure  should  be  pro- 
posed to  that  House  which  should  prevent  any  improper  or 
calumniating  publication,  he  should  be  perfectly  ready  to 
listen  to  it.     At  the  same  time  he  did  not  know  of  any 
more  difficult  subject  to  be  undertaken,  because  there  were 
many  publications  of  reports  of  evidence  and  of  accounts 
of  proceedings,  which,  though  not  intended  injuriously  to 
affect  any  individuals,  did  bring  in  the  names  of  many 
parties,  and  which  were  necessary  as  the  foundation  of 
Bills,  to  remedy  those  general  evils,  the  existence  of  which 
was  proved  by  particular  cases.     It  must,  however,  have 
become  evident  to  the  House,  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  which  was  entertained  with  respect  to  the  power 
and  the  privilege  of  the  House  to  regulate  its  own  publica- 
tions, that  it  was  desirable  to  provide  some  more  immediate 
and  more  effectual  means  of  exercising  its  powers.     His 
own  opinion  was,  that  the  powers  of  the  House  were  very 
large,  and  that  if  they  were  used  to  their  utmost  extent 
they  would  be  quite  commensurate  to  effect  an  observance 
of  the  law  of  Parliament;  but  the  mode  in  which  they  could 
exercise  those  powers  was  liable  to  great  objection,  and 
when  put  into  practical  operation  it  produced  considerable 
inconvenience.     Let  him  take  the  case  that   had  now 
occurred.     Suppose  there  were  proceedings  taken  during 
the  recess — that  an  action  should  be  commenced,  in  which, 
there  being  no  defence,  judgment  would  at  once  be  given, 
and  the  sheriffs  would  proceed  without  delay  to  levy  the 
damages — they  would  be  bound  on  their  meeting  to  direct 
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their  immediate  attention  to  the  proceedings,  to  send  for 
the  sheriffs,  and  to  punish  them  for  the  breach  of  privilege; 
and  yet  this  course  -was  liable  to  these  defects,  that  it  did 
not  stop  the  action,  and  they  were  forced  to  deal  with  offi- 
cers who  had  been  no  parties  to  the  proceedings  till  after 
they  had  been  before  the  courts  of  law ;  and  the  sheriff  was, 
in  fact,  the  only  officer  with  whom  the  House  could  deal  to 
prevent  the  full  execution  of  the  judgment.    With  respect 
to  any  action  that  might  be  brought  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  there  was  a  more  immediate  remedy  by  pro- 
ceeding against  the  parties.    They  might  take  the  plaintiff 
and  the  attorney  before  they  had  gone  far  enough  to  entitle 
them  to  call  upon  the  sheriff  to  execute  the  writ ;  but  in 
this  latter  case,  also,  it  was  impossible  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  House  without  having  the  time  of  the  House 
taken  up  and  the  attention  of  Parliament  occupied  by 
motions  relating  to  individual  who  were  endeavonring  to 
oppose  the  orders  of  the  House.  He  did  not,  indeed,  think 
that  if  they  had  to  deal  with  persons  who  were  claiming 
bond  fide  protection  from  charges  at  which  they  were  really 
aggrieved,   those  persons  would  not  submit  themselves 
to  the  authority  of  the  House  when  they  were  told  that  any 
action  they  might  bring  would  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  or 
that  the  individuals  who  were  injured  would  fail  to  ask  the 
House  to  give  such  redress  as  to  the  House  should  seem 
proper  for  the  damage  done  to  their  characters,  thus  un- 
necessarily and  improperly  assailed ;  but  they  must  recol- 
lect that  the  persons  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  were  not 
of  that  character,  that  they  were  persons  who  did  not  seek 
any  such  compensation  as  the  House  could  make ;  that  like 
Mr.  Stockdale  they  might  be  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
persons  acting  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  and  that  they 
would  immediately   seek  to  derive   some  advantage  by 
entering  into  a  contest  with  the  House,  and  by  vexatiously 
continuing  to  bring  actions  against   the  officers  of  the 
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House.  In  such  cases,  although  they  might  punish  the 
individual,  although  they  might  proceed  upon  their  resolu- 
tion and  commit  him,  yet  serious  inconvenience  would 
arise  from  the  consumption  of  the  time  of  the  House, 
which  was  necessarily  so  valuable,  as  well  in  regard  to  all 
measures  of  legislation  as  to  the  control  that  was  to  be 
exercised  over  the  executive  administration ;  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  Session  might  be  occupied  in  discussions  on  the 
cases  of  individuals,  on  questions  whether  they  should  or 
should  not  commit  this  or  that  officer,  or  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  discharge  this  or  that  prisoner.  That 
was  a  great  public  evil ;  and  there  were  other  evils  with 
which  the  House  had  not  as  yet  had  to  contend,  but  with 
which,  if  they  were  determined  to  use  their  powers  to  the 
utmost,  they  must  contend;  it  would  be  a  great  evil,  for  in- 
stance, if  they  were  forced  to  come  more  directly  into 
collision  with  the  courts  of  law  than  they  had  hitherto  done. 
Differing,  as  he  did,  from  the  opinions  of  the  judges  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stockdale — conceiving,  as  he  did,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was  generally 
erroneous,  and  that  it  was  not  founded  upon  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament — yet  he  must 
say,  upon  public  grounds,  if  the  House  of  Commons  were 
to  be  respected  on  the  one  side,  and  her  Majesty's  judges 
on  the  other  were  to  be  held  in  that  estimation  and  vene- 
ration which  was  necessary  to  add  weight  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  that  there  would  be  great  evil  from  a 
more  direct  collision;  and,  therefore,  that  if  the  House 
agreed  to  any  proceeding  which  should  bring  two  parties 
in  the  community  to  take  opposite  sides,  so  that  one  part 
should  be  vindicating  the  House  of  Commons  whilst 
another  should  be  adhering  to  and  defending  the  judges, 
it  would  be  a  misfortune  in  a  public  point  of  view.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  these  were  reasons  why  at  that 
period,  having  shown  that  they  were  determined  not  to 
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part  with  any  of  their  necessary  powers,   they  should 
attempt,  by  the  aid  of  legislation,   to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence and  a  continuance  of  those  evils  to  which  he  had 
adverted.     He  felt,   at  the  same  time,  that  there  was 
great  force  in  the  objection  that  any  legislation  what- 
ever would  add  strength  to  the  arguments  of  those  who 
contended  that  they  would  thus  weaken  the  privileges  of 
the  House ;  that  if  any  legislative  enactments  with  regard 
to  them  were  assented  to,  they  must  consent  to  bring  all 
their  privileges   before   the   Legislature ;    and  that   any 
enactment  would  convert  all  the  privileges  of  the  House 
to  such  a  state  as  would  materially  diminish  them.     Still, 
he  could  not  but  see  that  at  all  periods  in  our  history, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  subject,  whether  it  re- 
garded the  privileges  of  Parliament  or  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  or  of  any  of  the  constituted  authorities,  whenever 
any  great  public  difficulty  had  arisen,  the  Parliament,  in 
its  collective  sense,  meaning  the  Crown,  the  House   of 
Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  had  been  called  upon 
to  solve  those  difficulties.     This  was,  as  he  conceived,  the 
original  intention  of  the  constitution  of  Parliament.     He 
was  far  from  thinking  that  the  constitution  of  Parliament 
as  it  originally  stood,  rude  as  it  was  in  its  general  pro- 
visions, did  not  exhibit  great  sense  in  the  general  distri- 
bution of  power.     It  was,  as  he   conceived,   among  the 
Junctions   of*  Parliament,  not   only  to    provide    for   the 
executive  administration  of  the  country,  and  to  pass  such 
laws  as  should  be  from  time  to  time  required,  but  also  in 
general  to  declare  what  was  the  state  of  the  law  existing 
at  the  period,  and  which  declaration  was  taken  as  law  for 
ever  afterwards.     That  was  done  at  a  remote  period,  as  a 
part  of  the  inherent  power  of  Parliament ;  and  although 
it  might  have  been  little  used  lately,  yet  it  still  was  both 
within  the  power  and  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  meet  any 
great  evils  or  difficulties  of  this  kind,  and  to  provide  for 
VOL.  11.  k 
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them  by  its  general  authority.  With  respect  to  these 
cases  of  privilege  in  particular,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
when  difficulties  had  been  found,  the  Parliament  had 
provided  for  them  by  enactments,  declaring  what  was  the 
law.  In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  L, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  was 
unwilling  to  discharge  from  prison  a  Member  of  that 
House,  stating  that  he  feared  he  should  have  to  pay  the 
penalties  for  an  escape,  although  the  House  of  Commons 
interposed,  and  obtained  the  release  of  the  Member,  still 
he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
its  privileges,  nor  a  dereliction  of  its  high  duty,  as  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  to  pass  an  Act,  providing  that  all 
suits  brought  against  Members  should  revive  when  Parlia- 
ment should  cease  to  sit,  depriving  Members  of  exemption 
from  suits ;  and,  secondly,  that  no  sheriff  or  other  officer 
should  be  liable  to  any  punishment  for  discharging  from 
custody  a  Member  that  was  entitled  to  the  privilege. 
After  the  Besolution,  when  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  when  even  the  Speaker  had  become  liable  to  actions 
and  prosecutions  for  doing  their  duty  in  that  House,  the 
Parliament  had  declared,  by  legislative  enactment,  that 
no  person  should  be  called  in  question  for  any  proceeding 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  So,  likewise,  when  it 
was  found  in  the  course  of  experience  that  the  privileges 
which  were  possessed  by  the  Members  of  the  House,  that 
the  personal  privileges,  such  as  that  exempting  their 
servants  from  suits  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  could  be 
dispensed  with,  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  the 
efficacy  of  Parliament,  the  House  agreed  to  several  Acts, 
the  latest  of  which  was  the  Act  of  the  ioth  George  IIL, 
which  allowed  the  suits  to  proceed,  and  which  had  limited 
these  personal  privileges  of  the  Members.  All  this 
showed  that  when  there  was  sufficient  cause,  and  when 
there  was  a  good  public  motive,  the  House  had  not  hesi- 
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tated  upon  all  suitable  occasions  to  derogate  from  the 
general  privileges  of  the  House.  At  the  same  time  he 
knew  that  it  might  be  said,  that  when  they  entered  upon  a 
course  of  legislation  on  one  privilege,  various  other  privi- 
leges might  be  attacked,  and  they  would  be  ultimately 
obliged  to  resort  to  legislative  enactments  for  all.  He 
did  not,  he  admitted,  feel  certain  that  such  attacks  would 
not  take  place ;  but  there  were  none  of  their  privileges 
which  were  so  much  exposed  to  attack  as  this  particular 
privilege  of  publication — at  all  events,  that  was  the  par- 
ticular privilege  now  called  in  question.  On  many  of 
their  privileges  he  saw,  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  courts  of  law:  there  were 
many  privileges  which  were  ascertained,  and  which  were 
generally  allowed,  as  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Pemberton  had 
allowed  certain  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  he  was  called  to  their  bar  to  answer  for  an  offence 
against  the  privilege  of  the  House.  If  however,  there 
should  come  to  be  any  further  question  with  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench — if  they  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  allow  that  the  House  had  the  right  to  decide 
what  the  privileges  of  the  House  were — he  should  be 
ready  to  maintain,  in  that  case,  what  he  had  maintained 
in  the  present  case,  that  the  House  was,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  the  judge  of  its  own  privileges.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  differed  from  him  upon  that  subject.  It 
was  one  on  which  he  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
popular  misapprehension.  It  was  said  that  the  House 
could  declare  anything  that  it  pleased  to  be  privilege,  and 
it  was  presumed  that  anything  that  was  most  extravagant 
was  within  its  power,  and  that  the  House  would  claim  it 
as  a  privilege.  This  was  a  most  exaggerated  way  of 
putting  the  question.  It  had  been  said,  equally  extra- 
vagantly,  by  counsel  before   Lord  Ellenborough,  '  Does 
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your  Lordship  say,  that  the  House  might  take  auy  person 
into  the  lobby  and  there  execute  himP '  To  which  Lord 
Ellenborough  replied,  '  In  such  case  the  courts  would  do 
their  duty/  If  a  person  were  convicted  of  a  capital 
crime,  and  were  sentenced  to  death,  he  might  be  legally 
executed ;  and  the  counsel  might  just  as  well  have  asked 
whether  a  person  not  legally  convicted  could  be  executed. 
And  what  he  meant  when  he  said  that  the  House  had  the 
power  to  judge  of  its  own  privileges  was,  that  it  could 
best  judge  what  privileges  it  was  necessary  to  assume  to 
enable  it  to  discharge  its  duty.  He  might  be  asked  what 
there  was  to  check  and  to  limit  this  power,  and  he  must 
answer  that  there  was  the  same  check  and  the  same 
limit  as  there  was  upon  all  the  different  bodies  in  the 
State ;  there  was  the  same  check  and  the  same  limit  as 
there  was  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  the  same  as 
there  was  on  the  power  and  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  courts  of 
common  law,  namely,  that  having  certain  powers  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  particular  functions  of  the  body,  it 
must  be  supposed,  if  it  were  a  constitutional  proceeding, 
that  there  could  be  no  extravagant  assumption  of  powers, 
going  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case.  If  this  were  so, 
the  case  was  clear,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  deciding  the 
question  whether  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  Queen's 
Bench  was  the  proper  judge  of  what  was  necessary  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  duty  of  the  House.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  was  the  House ;  if  the 
House  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  business  which  it 
had  to  perform,  it  was  aware  from  day  to  day  of  what 
was  necessary  to  perform  that  duty,  and  it  was  more 
likely  to  come  to  a  correct  decision  upon  this  question 
than  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  It  might  be  said  on 
the  one  side,  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  carry 
this  power  of  judging  what  were  its  own  privileges  to  an 
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excess,  and  it  might  just  as  well  be  said  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  would  be  most  likely  to 
limit  what  was  really  necessary.  Therefore,  whatever 
they  did  with  reference  to  this  point,  they  would  not  get 
rid  of  the  power  essential  to  their  functions.  Elected  as  ' 
that  House  was  by  the  people,  and  as  they  were  threat- 
ened the  other  night  by  an  hon.  Gentleman,  that  that 
House  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  people  to  give  an 
account  of  their  proceedings,  he  did  not  think  that  any 
act  of  exorbitant  tyranny  would  ever  be  exercised  by  the 
House  in  defence  of  its  privileges.  He  notv  came  to  the 
measure  which  he  had  to  submit  to  the  House ;  he  did 
not  intend  to  propose  a  measure  that  would  impose  any 
restrictions  on  the  power  or  right  of  publication  by  that 
House ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  take  care  that  it  was 
stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  that  the  privilege  of  the 
House,  as  well  in  this  as  in  any  other  respect,  was  only 
known  by  the  interpretation  of  the  House  itself.  He 
intended  to  propose  that  publications  authorised  by  either 
House  of  Parliament  should  be  protected,  and  that  merely 
the  certificate  of  such  publication  being  authorised,  signed, 
for  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  by  the 
Speaker  of  that  House,  and  for  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Speaker,  should  be  held  to  be  a  restriction  of  any 
proceedings  for  such  publication  in  any  court  of  common 
law.  That  was,  that  any  person  having  the  authority  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  for  the  publication  of  any 
paper,  in  case  of  any  proceeding  being  instituted  in  any 
court,  that  a  certificate  of  this  should  be  sufficient  to  stay 
all  proceedings  by  a  mode  which  was  described  in  the  Bill 
he  proposed  to  introduce.  He  would  not  proceed  to  explain 
the  mode  by  which  it  was  intended  this  should  be  done,  for 
he  feared  if  he  entered  upon  an  explanation  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceeding, he  might  lead  hon.  Members  into  error.  He,  there- 
fore, thought  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  abstain,  and 
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to  be  allowed  to  introduce  his  Bill,  and  let  hon.  Gentlemen 
see  the  details  of  it.  The  object  of  the  Bill,  he  repeated, 
would  be  to  give  protection  in  a  court  of  law  to  the  pub- 
lications of  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  this  not 
•  merely  during  the  time  Parliament  was  sitting,  but  during 
a  recess  or  dissolution.  He  did  not  propose  to  limit  the 
right  of  publication,  for,  as  he  had  said  before,  he  agreed 
that  it  was  essential  that  they  should  maintain  it  to  the 
fullest  extent ;  but  if  he  could  give  greater  security  than 
before  to  the  publications  of  the  House,  by  the  proposition 
that  he  was  about  to  make,  he  should  be  extremely  glad. 
He  was  anxious  that  the  authority  for  such  publications 
should  be  maintained  in  the  House  itself,  by  the  means 
that  he  proposed,  as  he  thought  that  the  functions  of  that 
House  were  of  too  important  a  character  to  be  submitted 
to  any  other  tribunal.  He  would  not  say  a  single  word 
on  what  had  so  often  been  dwelt  on  in  the  discussions 
on  this  subject — namely,  that  the  House  should  have  the 
right  and  the  power  of  publication,  for  he  believed  that 
they  could  not  beneficially  exercise  their  functions  with- 
out the  right  of  publication.  He,  therefore,  should  only 
now  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  hoping  that  it  would 
be  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  evils  which  were 
now  experienced  by  the  House ;  and,  after  what  had  passed, 
he  did  not  think  that  it  was  too  much  to  ask  the  House 
of  Lords  to  concur  with  them  on  this  subject.  He  was 
sure  that  the  House  of  Lords  must  be  aware  that  this 
conflict  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  was  engaged 
might  be  injurious  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  publications  of  the  other  House, 
although  they  might  not  now  be  called  in  question  as 
those  of  that  House  had  been,  still  persons  might  have 
recourse  to  these  vexatious  actions  against  the  servants 
of  the  other  House  for  publications  authorised  by  it,  and 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  one  of  the  publications  of 
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that  House  which  had  been  threatened  with  an  action  was 
a  reprint  of  a  document  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  arose 
out  of  the  examination  of  witnesses  who  gave  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  other  House.  The  House  of 
Lords  only  did  their  duty,  and  proceeded  in  the  investi- 
gation in  question  with  the  view  of  giving  information  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  evidence  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  House  of  Lords  or  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  it  intended  to  give  information  to  the  country 
as  to  the  state  of  New  Zealand,  so  that  those  who  might 
feel  disposed  to  emigrate  might  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  things  there.  It,  undoubtedly,  might  be  made 
a  ground  of  action  against  that  House,  as  it  was  threatened 
against  this  House,  that  the  publication  containing  this 
information  involved  a  libellous  attack  upon  individuals. 
He  thought,  also,  that  the  Committee  lately  appointed  on 
the  subject  of  the  printed  publications  of  the  House, 
would,  in  its  report,  lay  before  the  House  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  publications,  and  he  believed 
that  the  House  would  be  satisfied  that  means  were  taken 
practically  to  place  a  check  on  the  publication  of  works 
of  anything  like  a  libellous  character  printed  under  the 
authority  of  the  House.  The  House  would  find  that  they 
placed  checks  on  the  publication  of  libels,  and  when  the 
report  was  laid  on  the  Table,  it  would  see  what  these 
checks  were,  and  how  they  were  to  operate,  before  the 
House  sanctioned  the  publication  of  papers,  and  it  would 
be  for  hon.  Members  to  say  whether  these  checks  were 
effective  or  not.  He  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House  at  greater  length,  but  conclude  with  moving,  that 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  give  summary  protec- 
tion to  persons  employed  in  the  publication  of  parlia- 
mentary papers. 
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Lord  John  Russell  acknowledged  that  whatever  diffi- 
culties might  attend  the  after  government  of  the  Canadas, 
they  certainly  would  not  arise  from  any  party  feeling 
manifested  in  the  discussion  of  this  Bill,  and  that  what- 
ever success  might  accompany  the  measure,  that  success 
was  rendered  far  more  probable  after  the  calm  and  dis- 
passionate mode  in  which  its  provisions  had  that  night 
been  discussed.  With  regard  to  the  general  measure,  and 
to  the  principle  of  the  union,  he  believed  that  he  had 
always  stated,  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tarn  worth  had  that  evening  stated,  and  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  had  admitted,  that  it  was  rather  from 
a  comparison  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  on 
other  courses,  and  not  from  any  abstract  principle,  that  he 
was  led  to  prefer  this  measure  for  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces.  He  had  considered  carefully  every  proposition 
that  had  been  made.  He  would  not  say  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  eight  alternatives  of  Chief  Justice  Robinson, 
but  he  had  considered  the  principal  one  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  could  be  adopted,  but  the  result  of  his  exami- 
nation only  convinced  him  that  there  was  no  course  which 
was  not  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than  the  one 
they  had  now  taken — no  measure  less  liable  to  objection 
than  the  Bill  before  the  House.  Although  there  might 
be  many  objections  to  it,  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  it 
had  greater  prospect  of  success — was  more  likely  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Canada,  and  contribute  to 
uphold  the  connection  between  that  colony  and  England 
than  any  other  measure  which  Government  could  propose. 
More  than  this :  it  was  admitted  by  all  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  very  great  difficulty — a  question  encompassed  with 
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eternal  discussions — with  agitation,  leading  to  civil  war — 
with  the  prospect  of  foreign  invasion— with  animosities 
between  different  races,  and  all  the  evils  which  accompany 
these  calamities.  Hence  it  was,  that  though  this  measure 
might  be  one  not  unattended  with  danger,  yet  it  was  the 
best  which  could  be  introduced  on  the  subject.  With 
respect  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Bill,  he  would  shortly 
state  what  he  thought.  With  regard  to  the  objection 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lanca- 
shire, to  the  civil  list,  that  the  annual  interest  on  the 
public  debt  would  be  a  charge  upon  .the  consolidated 
revenue,  it  might  be  said  in  answer  to  that  objection,  that 
the  Government  had  it  in  their  power  to  refuse  their  con- 
sent to  any  act  which  went  to  increase  that  debt.  It  had 
been  said  that,  although  the  consolidated  revenue  was  to 
have  the  whole  fund  which  was  now  the  Crown  revenue, 
yet  on  the  expiration  of  the  civil  list  that  revenue  would 
revert  without  being  charged  with  any  portion  of  the  debt. 
He  must  confess,  too,  that  the  force  of  the  objection  was 
not  much  lessened  by  saying  that  the  Crown  might  refuse 
its  assent,  for  this  might  be  a  most  injurious  act,  and  he 
wished,  therefore,  to  take  a  few  days  to  consider  a  point 
which  he  thought  of  very  considerable  importance,  but 
which  did  not  strike  him  before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stated  it.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire,  had  asked  whether  the  management  of  the 
Crown  lands  would  be  vested  in  the  Crown.  He  conceived 
that  the  management  would  remain  with  the  Crown. 
There  was  no  provision  in  the  Bill  which  took  away  the 
management  from  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Crown  revenue  would  still  remain  in  their 
care.  He  did  not  think  that  any  great  loss  would  arise  to 
the  Crown  from  the  sale  of  lands,  for  although  a  part  of 
the  lands  might  be  sold,  other  parts  would  become  more 
valuable,  and  in  this  way  the  revenue  would  be  increased. 
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He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  revenue  would  be 
much  affected  by  the  sale  of  the  Crown  lands.  A  further 
objection  stated  was,  that  the  Assembly  might  be  disposed 
to  sanction  a  very  speedy  and  indiscriminate  sale  of  the 
Crown  lands ;  but  he  thought  there  would  exist  a  sufficient 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  the  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  to  resist  any  such  extravagant  and 
improvident  an  event.  He  came  now  to  the  objections 
stated  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Coventry 
with  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  Bill  which  affected  the 
municipal  councils.  In  the  first  place,  he  thought  he  could 
satisfy  his  right  hon.  Friend's  mind  upon  two  points, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  rather  more  specious  than 
real  objections  to  this  measure.  One  of  those  points  was, 
that  the  word  '  municipal '  had  occurred  somewhere  or 
other ;  and  the  other  point  was,  that  the  measure  was  all 
founded  upon  Captain  Pringle's  report.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  in  this  Bill  the  word  '  municipal '  is  not  once  men- 
tioned ;  his  right  hon.  Friend  need  not,  therefore,  be  so 
very  much  alarmed  upon  that  point.  Next,  with  regard 
to  Captain  Pringle,  it  was  true  that  that  Gentleman  had 
made  a  report  upon  the  subject,  but  his  right  hon.  Friend 
was  doing  Captain  Pringle  a  great  deal  of  honour  by  at- 
tending more  to  that  report  than  to  the  other  papers  that 
had  been  presented  on  the  same  subject.  Although  there 
might  be  some  errors  in  Captain  Pringle's  report,  and 
although  it  might  be  true  that  Captain  Pringle  had  not 
been  long  in  Canada  before  he  made  his  report,  yet  he 
could  not  conceive  that  that  was  any  more  reason  against 
adopting  any  suggestion  made  by  that  Gentleman,  which 
was  in  itself  good,  than  it  would  have  been  a  good  reason 
against  reforming  the  prisons  in  the  West  Indies,  because 
the  report  which  Captain  Pringle  made  on  that  subject 
was  founded  on  inquiries,  which  were  the  result  of  a  very 
short  visit  to  the  West  Indies.     But  with  respect  to  the 
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authorities  and  despatches  coming  from  official  persons, 
and  to  the  authority  of  the  provincial  councils,  which  au- 
thorities formed  the  foundation  of  those  particular  clauses 
of  the  Bill  to  which  objection  was  made,  he  thought  at- 
tention had  not  been  sufficiently  given  to  them  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  who  appeared  to  have  devoted  himself 
so  much  to  the  report  of  Captain  Pringle,  that  he  had 
not  had  time  to  give  due  weight  to  the  recommendations 
of  those  authorities.  When  referring  to  the  recommen- 
dation contained  in  page  33  of  Governor  Thomson's 
despatch,  his  right  hon.  Friend  did  not  refer  to  page  31, 
in  which  a  reason  was  given — and  he  thought  a  very 
strong  reason — for  introducing  some  measure  of  this 
kind.  He  must  observe  that  he  was  as  desirous  as  his 
right  hon.  Friend  that  the  local  Legislature  should  not 
have  the  power  of  making  grants  of  money  without  the 
recommendation  of  the  Crown ;  and  Governor  Thomson, 
after  stating  that  one  of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
the  plan  suggested  last  Session,  and  on  which  the  Earl  of 
Durham  laid  the  greatest  stress,  was  that  of  restricting 
the  money  votes  of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  general  government,  which  would  put  an  end 
to  the  gross  system  that  had  been  practised  in  applying 
the  public  money  to  local  purposes,  proceeded  to  recom- 
mend that  some  machinery  should  be  provided  by  which  a 
system  of  local  taxation  might  be  established  for  purely 
local  purposes.  His  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  EUice)  had 
also  said,  and  the  statement  had  been  quoted  from  the 
pamphlet  of  Chief  Justice  Robinson,  that  nobody  in 
Canada  was  ever  heard  to  express  a  desire  for  these  local 
councils,  for  the  purpose  of  local  taxation.  But  Governor 
Thomson  distinctly  stated  that  he  found  a  most  anxious 
desire  among  the  people  of  Canada  to  have  local  councils 
established,  to  raise  local  taxation,  believing  as  they  did 
that  it  would  be  likely  to   conduce,  in  the  highest  degree, 
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to  their  welfare  and  prosperity.  Governor  Thomson, 
who  was  a  person  of  considerable  experience,  and  pos- 
sessed great  knowledge  of  business  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  stated  that  the  very  first  thing  he  did,  and  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  do,  and  which  he  performed  with  great 
activity,  was  to  send  to  all  persons  in  Canada  who  were 
likely  to  give  him  valuable  information,  and  to  consult  with 
persons  of  various  political  views  and  parties,  and  to 
ascertain  what  their  opinions  were,  and  he  then  told  the 
Government  at  home  that,  after  having  done  so,  he  found 
there  prevailed  a  very  strong  desire  for  the  establishment 
of  district  councils,  to  raise  local  taxes  for  local  purposes. 
Governor  Thomson  might  be  mistaken ;  it  might  be  his 
fancy  only,  and  the  fact  might  be  that  no  person  in  the 
country  was  ever  heard  to  speak  of  it,  or  known  to  think 
of  it.  That  was  certainly  a  most  improbable  supposition ; 
but  for  a  moment  he  would  suppose  it  to  be  true ;  and  he 
would  then  ask  what  said  the  Commons  in  the  provincial 
Parliament  assembled  in  Lower  Canada  ?  They  had  pre- 
sented an  address  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  which 
they  said — 

'We  have  no  desire  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with 
questions  of  detail,  but  we  cannot  omit  respectfully  so- 
liciting your  Majesty's  attention  to  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  municipal  government  in  Lower  Canada,  in 
order  to  establish  a  system  of  local  taxation  upon  the 
same  principle  as  is  established  in  Upper  Canada.* 
['Hear,  hear.'~\ 

Well !  but  what  then  became  of  all  that  his  right  hon* 
Friend  said  about  conflicting  principles?  What  then 
became  of  all  he  had  stated  with  regard  to  these  local 
bodies  having  a  power  of  local  taxation  being  a  conflicting 
power  with  the  Legislature  of  the  united  provinces  9  be- 
cause, although  his  right  hon.  Friend  afterwards  said  that 
he  did  not  object  to  local  taxation  by  local  bodies,  yet  a 
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great  part  of  his  argument  was  founded  upon  the  fact 
that  these  local  bodies  were  to  impose  taxation  upon  the 
Crown  lands.     It  appeared,  then,  from   the  Governor's 
statement  that  the  people  of  the  Lower  Province  were 
desirous  to  have  these  local  bodies  established  upon  the 
same  principle  which  prevailed  in  the  Upper  Province. 
The  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Lower  Province  also  re- 
commended the  Crown  to  introduce  that  system.    His 
right  hon.  Friend  was  correct  in  saying  that  they  were 
not  about  to  introduce  exactly  the  system  prevailing  in 
the  Upper  Province,  because  there  was  some  difference 
between  that  and  the  system  recommended  to  be  adopted ; 
but  he  believed  the    chief  difference   consisted  in  the 
amount  of  power  of  taxation  rather  than  in  the  nature  of 
the  councils  to  be  established.    The  elective  councils  in 
Upper  Canada  raised  local  taxation  for  local  purposes — 
for  building  the  sessions-house,  for  conducting  trials,  and 
so  on.     Now,  it  was  proposed  that  the  district  councils, 
which  would  also  be  elective  councils,  both  in  Lower  and 
Upper   Canada,   should  be   established  for  very  similar 
purposes  to  those  now  existing  in  Upper  Canada.     There- 
fore, the  objection  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  did  not  so 
much  go  to  the  entire  rejection  of  these  clauses,  as  to 
their  not  being  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  system  now 
prevailing  in  Upper  Canada.     It  might  be  argued  that 
this  system  might  be  introduced  by  the  local  Legislature 
of  the  united  provinces.     Upon  that  point  he  admitted  he 
thought  there  was  considerable  doubt.     He  should  have 
been  disposed  to  say,  as  a  general  question,  before  he  had 
heard   the   opinions   of  those  authorities  in   Canada,  to 
which  he  had  referred,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  left  it  to  the  general  Legislature  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces to  introduce  these  municipal  or  district  councils  for 
the  purposes  of  local  taxation ;  but  he  had  now,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opinion  of  Governor  Thomson,  and  also 
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the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Stewart — who  framed  a 
number  of  clauses  in  detail,  but  which  he  (Lord  John 
Russell)  did  not  think  proper  to  submit  to  the  House  be- 
cause they  went  into  more  detail  than  was  necessary — and 
he  had  also  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada,  especially  recommending  the  subject  to  the  notice 
of  the  Imperial  Legislature.  However,  he  admitted  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  introduced  into  this  Bill  which  was 
likely  to  be  effected,  and  better  effected,  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  united  provinces.  If  it  were  the  opinion  of  the  House 
that  there  were  no  objections,  either  from  jealousy  of  race 
or  from  local  circumstances,  which  would  prevent  the 
Legislature  of  the  united  provinces  undertaking  this  sub- 
ject— if  it  were  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  subject 
could  be  more  safely  left  to  the  local  Legislature,  then 
certainly  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  keep  such 
clauses  in  the  Bill.  He  owned  that  his  opinion  was,  when 
he  introduced  the  clauses,  and  he  still  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  clauses  had  better  be  in  the  Bill ;  nevertheless  he 
would  say  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  Bill,  as  he 
had  said  with  regard  to  the  civil  list,  that  upon  that 
point  he  should  wish,  after  hearing  so  fair  and  so  calm  an 
opinion  expressed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  on  the  subject, 
to  have  some  short  time  allowed  him  to  consider  the 
matter  more  maturely.  If  he  should  think,  as  the  Go- 
vernor had  stated,  that  these  clauses  were  necessary,  he 
would  fairly  state  that  opinion  to  the  House,  and  put  it  to 
the  House  to  decide  the  question ;  but  if,  on  further  con- 
sideration, he  should  come  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  he 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  his  concurrence 
with  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  who  would 
at  least  admit  that  it  was  not  without  some  authority  and 
some  grounds  that  the  Government  had  proposed  this 
measure.  Now  with  regard  to  the  great  weight  given  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  to  the  opinions  of 
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Chief  Justice  Robinson,  lie  must  confess,  that  although  he 
thought  no  opinions  could  be  stated  with  more  acuteness, 
or  argument  be  more  ably  put,  than  by  that  Gentleman, 
whose  talents  were  universally  acknowledged,  yet,  with 
regard  to  his  general  principles  and  views  of  governing  in 
Canada,  he  owned  that  he  must  declare  his  entire  dissent 
from  them.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  a  Church  Es- 
tablishment, Chief  Justice  Robinson  had  stated,  no  doubt, 
the  views  of  the  political  party  to  which  he  (Lord  John 
Russell)  and  his  friends  belonged,  and  of  which  that 
Gentleman  was  for  a  long  time  a  very  leading  Member ; 
yet  they  were  not  of  a  sort  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  any 
part  of  Canada.  He  thought  it  was  Chief  Justice  Robin- 
son who  had  expressed  the  opinion — at  least  he  was  quite 
sure  he  had  seen  the  opinion  stated  by  others — that  if, 
when  founding  our  colonies  in  North  America,  which 
were  now  become  the  United  States  of  America,  we  had 
carried  out  among  the  Puritans  in  the  times  of  James  I* 
and  Charles  I.  a  regular  Church  Establishment,  founded 
and  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  mother  Church  in 
England,  that  those  colonies  would  still  have  remained 
faithful  and  loyal  to  the  mother  country,  and  that  there 
would  not  have  been  any  separation  between  those  two 
parts  of  the  British  empire.  Now  he  (Lord  John  Russell) 
thought  that  an  opinion  more  unsound  never  was  asserted. 
He  conceived  that  if  ever  they  had  attempted  anything  of 
the  kind — if,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  they  had  not 
been  contented  with  restoring  the  Church  of  England  in 
this  country — if  they  had  not  been  contented  with  the 
very  cruel  and  barbarous  attempt  to  establish  the  Church 
of  England  in  Scotland — if,  besides  all  this,  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  force  the  Church  of  England  upon  the 
state  of  New  England,  and  the  various  other  provinces 
now  forming  the  United  States,  his  opinion  was,  instead 
of  preventing  a  separation,  that  that  separation  would 
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have  taken  place  a  century  earlier  than  it  did*  He 
was  fully  convinced,  whatever  their  opinions  might  be 
with  respect  to  a  Church  Establishment  in  general,  that 
the  opinions  which  now  prevailed  in  North  America  were 
too  much  rooted,  and  had  too  general  an  assent,  as  well  from 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  as  from  all  the 
sects  of  Christians  there,  to  admit  the  possibility  of  its 
introduction,  and  that  it  would  be  utterly  and  especially 
insane  to  desire  to  establish  a  predominant  Church  in 
that  country.  He  could  not,  therefore,  while  he  admitted 
the  talents  of  Chief  Justice  Robinson,  give  the  same 
weight  to  his  authority  as  other  hon.  Gentlemen  gave* 
There  was  one  other  observation  which  fell  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Tain  worth,  affecting  this 
Bill,  of  which  he  had  always  felt  the  force  and  effect, 
namely,  that  in  making  this  renewed  constitution  for 
Canada — that  in  binding  that  country  to  us  by  a  new 
legislative  act — we  contract  a  still  further  obligation,  by 
all  means,  military  and  naval,  to  maintain  the  connection 
between  Canada  and  this  country.  He  conceived  with 
regard  to  any  colony,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  to- 
gether and  maintain  together  the  various  parts  of  this 
splendid  empire.  But  with  regard  to  men  who  at  various 
times — at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  and  during  the  civil 
war  which  is  now  but  just  over — with  regard  to  men  who 
in  those  times  have  shown  their  fidelity  to  the  British 
Crown,  who  have  suffered  in  their  persons,  who  have 
suffered  in  their  property,  and  who  have  been  exposed  to 
continual  alarm,  plunder,  and  massacre,  and  who  yet 
have  maintained  their  fidelity  unimpeached,  and  their 
loyalty  unspotted ;  to  desert  them,  and  not  to  put  forth 
the  right  arm  of  England  in  case  any  danger  should 
threaten  that  connection,  would  be  an  act  of  the  utmost 
baseness  that  any  Minister  of  this  country  could  be  guilty 
of,  and  such  an  abandonment,  and  such  a  dereliction  of 
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duty,  as  lie  did  not  believe  any  House  of  Commons  in  this 
country  would  sanction. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  third  time: — Ayes  156 ;  Noes  6;  Majority  150. 
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Friday,  May  7,  1841. 

Lord  John  Eussell  rose  and  said:  Sir,  in  rising  to 
move  that  you  do  now  leave  the  chair,  I  think  it  in- 
cumbent on  me,  owing  to  the  notice  given  by  the  noble 
Lord,  owing  to  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  out 
of  doors,  owing  to  the  attitude  that  has  been  assumed  by 
various  parties,  both  political  and  commercial,  with  respect 
to  the  question,  to  state  to  the  House  the  general  reasons 
that  have  influenced  the  Government  in  the  adoption  of 
the  course  they  have  recommended.  Sir,  I  agree  with 
the  petition  presented  a  little  while  ago  from  certain 
inhabitants  of  Bath,  that  this  is  a  question  not  to  be 
looked  at  merely  as  a  commercial  and  financial  one; 
because  if  it  were  of  that  character,  I  should  willingly 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  near  me,  by 
whom  it  would  be  treated  with  by  far  more  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  far  more  perspicuity  in  stating  the  views 
of  the  Government  than  I  can  pretend  to ;  but  I  consider 
it  is  a  great  national  question.  And  there  never,  perhaps, 
has  been  submitted  to  Parliament  a  question  which  will 
be  more  important,  not  merely  to  the  finances  of  the  year, 
not  merely  for  the  commercial  regulations  of  the  present 
time,  but  for  the  conduct  of  the  finances  of  this  country, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  the  commercial  affairs  of  this 
country  for  a  long  time  to  come,  than  that  which  I  am 
now  about  to  submit  to  the  House.     Sir,  I  cannot,  how- 
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ever,  commence  my  observations  on  this  subject  without 
adverting  to  that  which  I  know  has  been  said,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  most  inveterate  hostility  to  the  present 
Government,  and  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  characters  of 
the  Members  of  that  Government,  can  any  way  palliate. 
I  cannot  commence  my  observations  without  adverting  to 
the  assertion  which  has  been  made,  that  this  question  was 
taken  up  at  the  spur  of  the  moment  on  the  day  before  my 
right  hon.  Friend  brought  forward  his  proposal.  Sir,  I 
say  that  a  long  habit  of  hostility  to  the  Government,  and 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  character  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  Government,  may  afford  some  palliation  for  such 
assertions,  but  the  assertion  was  a  most  unfounded  one, 
and  one  which  ought  never  to  have  been  attempted  to  be 
palmed  upon  the  country.  The  Government  knew  full 
well  this  was  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest.  They  were 
folly  aware,  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
that  the  state  of  the  finances  would  require  some  course 
to  be  adopted  which  would  be  consistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  and  the  future  stability  of  our  trading 
and  commercial  interests.  Sir,  this  question  naturally 
occupied  much  of  our  time,  and  long  deliberation — the 
difficulties,  the  objections,  such  as  have  been  stated  to-night 
in  many  of  the  petitions,  were  carefully  and  fully  weighed; 
they  made  a  great  impression  on  some  Members  of  the 
Government,  and  on  myself;  but  after  a  certain  length  of 
time  it  was  thought  necessary  to  come  to  a  decision,  and 
the  general  decision  was  taken,  upon  grounds  which  I 
shall  afterwards  state  to  the  House,  that  the  two  great 
questions  of  sugar  and  timber,  should  be  undertaken  for 
the  sake  of  the  revenue  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  that  I  should  give  notice  to  the  House  that, 
as  a  general  question  affecting  the  protection  to  the  landed 
interests — affecting  the  general  welfare  of  the  country — 
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that  I  should  bring  forward  a  proposal  for  an  alteration  of 
the  Corn-laws.  Sir,  that  resolution  was  taken  some  time 
before  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  gave  notice  of  his  Resolution  with  respect  to  colonial 
duties,  and  that  notice,  I  observe  from  the  votes,  was 
given  on  March  1 1.  Sir,  I  thought  it  not  right,  certainly, 
that  the  question  should  be  brought  forward  before  we 
knew  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  the  real  return  of 
revenue  as  compared  to  the  expenditure ;  but  I  thought  it 
right,  when  these  resolutions  were  under  discussion,  to 
state,  which  I  did  emphatically,  that  all  these  questions 
relating  to  monopoly  and  restriction  had  been  under  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Government,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  united  on  these  questions,  and  would  be  pre- 
pared to  bring  forward  other  measures  when  the  proper 
time  arrived.  I  must  state,  moreover,  that  it  did  so 
happen,  on  the  very  day  that  the  budget  was  brought 
forward  by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  that  I  received  a  letter 
speaking  of  the  budget  as  a  matter  that  had  been  settled 
upon  from  the  information  already  given ;  and  this  letter 
came  not  from  a  gentleman  living  some  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  off,  who  might  have  received  notice  of  what  was 
intended  within  a  short  space  of  time ;  but  from  the 
Governor-general  of  Canada,  who  had  been  informed  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Government.  I  therefore  think, 
after  this  plain  statement,  that,  improbable  as  the  story 
was  before,  it  will  no  longer  be  attempted  to  be  whis- 
pered or  palmed  upon  the  public  that  this  was  a  sudden 
resolution,  adopted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  from  I 
know  not  what  party  motives.  Let  me  state,  moreover, 
in  announcing  the  decision  to  which  the  Government  has 
come,  that  we  were  not  ignorant  of  the  vast  interests,  and 
what  various  portions  of  the  community  might  be  arrayed 
against  us.  We  have  seen  this  night  the  results  which 
a  combination  of  those  interests  can  produce.     We  have 
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seen  with  how  much  tenderness  those  who  import  timber 
from  Canada  view  the  interests  of  the  negroes.    We  have 
seen  with  what  horror  the  landed  gentlemen  who  oppose 
the  introduction  of  foreign  corn  at  a  fixed  duty,  which  I 
do  not  conceive  to  be  an  absence  of  protection,  but  which 
I  think  will  give  sufficient  protection,  with  what  horror 
they  look  upon  the  sufferings  of  those  men  who  are  taken 
as  slaves  to  foreign  countries.     All  this,  and  all  those 
combinations  I  am  prepared  to  meet,  and  I  know  at  what 
disadvantage  I  stand  here,  not  having  to  represent  gentle- 
men belonging  to  any  large  branch  of  commerce,  or  con- 
nected with  our  colonial  interests ;  not  speaking  the  sense 
of  members  of  a  great  body  combined  and  associated 
together,  having  their  subscriptions,  and  advertisements, 
and  meetings  regularly  marshalled  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  not  speaking  of  any  other  body  than  that — and  a 
very  helpless  one  on  most  occasions,  the  great  mass  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects — whose  interests,  whose  welfare,  whose 
fortunes  are  so  deeply  involved  in  the  decision  to  which 
this  House  may  come.    In  adverting  to  the  whole  of  this 
subject  I  must  not,  I  cannot,  allow  the  House  to  separate 
from  its  consideration  the  position  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  placed  with  regard  to  finance.    There  were 
many  questions  of  very  great  interest  relating  to  our 
foreign  affairs,  relating  to  our  colonial  interests,  relating 
to  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time,  which  required 
an  increase  of   expenditure.     It  became  necessary,   in 
the  opinion  of   the  Government,  to  have  a  settlement 
of  the  question  which  had  long  menaced  the  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte.     It  was  essential  to  the  honour 
of  the  British  name  that  they  should  demand  redress  for 
injuries  inflicted  upon  British  subjects  by  the  subjects  of  the 
emperor  of  China.     It  was  necessary  to  suppress  an  insur- 
rection that  broke  out  in  Canada,  the  result,  as  I  think, 
of  the  legislative  arrangements  mad  e  half  a  century  ago. 
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At  one  time  our  domestic  tranquillity  was  threatened,  and 
when  we  resolved  to  meet  the  danger  without  having 
recourse  to  a  law  of  extraordinary  coercion,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  force  belonging  to  her 
Majesty's  troops  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  all  those  measures,  I  know  not  that  the 
House  has  differed  from  the  opinions  of  the  Government. 
In  respect  to  some  of  them,  individual  Members  may  have 
disapproved  of  the  course  pursued ;  but  with  respect  to 
all  of  them,  they  were  supported  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Of  course  if  these  efforts  were 
to  be  made,  it  was  necessary  to  endeavour  that  success 
should  attend  those  efforts,  and  also  to  consider  the  means 
of  providing  for  the  increased  cost.  With  respect  to  the 
success  of  those  measures,  with  regard  to  Eastern  affairs, 
I  think  that  means  employed,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  employed  in  that  case,  had  never  been  attended  with 
more  speedy  or  more  brilliant  results.  In  Canada  the 
insurrection  which  had  raised  its  head  had  been  effectually 
put  down,  and  there  were  now  great  hopes  of  seeing  a 
representation  in  that  colony  firmly  loyal  to  the  British 
Crown.  With  respect  to  our  domestic  affairs,  tranquillity 
had  been  established  without  going  beyond  the  ordinary 
law  of  the  land.  With  respect  to  China,  affairs  there 
were  yet  in  an  unsettled  state,  but,  as  far  as  the  expedi- 
tion was  concerned,  as  far  as  our  naval  and  military  affairs 
had  proceeded,  our  success  was  unquestionable,  and  our 
forces  have  been  attended  with  their  usual  prosperity.  It 
became,  then,  necessary  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  all  these 
efforts,  and  we  have  now  to  decide  upon  the  principle 
upon  which  this  cost  is  to  be  defrayed.  We  have  an 
amount,  according  to  the  statement  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  2,400,000^  of 
excess  in  the  expenditure  of  the  year.  I  can  understand, 
whatever  plans  may  be  adopted,  that  the  Opposition  in 
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this  House,  or  a  party  in  this  House,  011  whatever  side 
they  may  sit,  may  say,  that  those  plans  are  founded  on 
mistake;  that  the  principle  adopted  is  wrong;  but  to 
adopt  the  scheme  of  Gentlemen  opposite,  that  of  refusing 
to  give  any  opinion  at  the  time  the  Budget  was  brought 
forward,  declining  to  give  any  opinion  at  that  time,  and 
now  when  we  propose  to  go  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  merely  to  propose  to  negative  and  reject  the  pro- 
posal of  Government,  without  affirming  upon  what  prin- 
ciple of  finance  they  are  prepared  to  proceed ;  that  is  a 
course,  which,  much  as  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
may  deride  it,  I  do  not  think  becoming  any  great  party. 
Certainly  a  step  more  factious  I  have  never  observed  in 
this  House.  Mind,  I  am  not  saying  that  an  Opposition 
ought  to  state  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  restoring  the 
finances.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  ought  to  indicate  the 
taxes  to  be  laid  on,  or  that  they  should  indicate  the  par- 
ticular sources  from  which  the  public  fund  was  to  be  re- 
paired. But  this  is  a  question  with  respect  to  opposite 
principles  of  conduct.  We  have  four  courses  to  pursue ; 
one  which,  I  think,  ought  at  once  to  be  rejected ; — namely, 
that  of  attempting,  by  some  small  and  petty  modes  of  tax- 
ation, to  make  up  part  of  the  deficiency  that  has  occurred* 
Another  mode  is,  by  means  of  a  loan  to  repair  the  finances 
for  the  present  year.  We  have  considered  that  question, 
and  we  thought  upon  the  whole  that  it  would  not  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  public  credit,  seeing  that  those  ex- 
penses must  be  continued,  seeing  that  it  was  not  fitting,  at 
the  present  time,  to  reduce  either  the  navy,  the  army,  or 
the  ordnance,  of  the  country, — we  did  not  think  it  wise  or 
becoming  to  have  recourse  to  loans  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
If  that  is  a  principle  which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  think 
ought  to  be  sustained,  I  hope  they  will  no  longer  hesitate 
in  declaring  their  opinions.  But  there  is  another  course — 
namely,  that  of  adding  very  greatly  to  the  direct  taxation 
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of  the  country,  either  by  a  new  income  or  property  tax,  or 
by  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  assessed  foxes.  But 
when  we  came  to  consider  this  course,  we  had  to  oppose 
to  it  the  alternative,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible,  by 
diminishing  an  excess  of  protective  duties  which  existed  at 
present,  to  give  the  public  additional  means  of  purchasing, 
not  the  luxuries,  but  some  of  the  prominent  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  obtain  an 
increase  of  revenue  which  should  enable  us  to  fill  up  the 
deficiency  which  has  taken  place.  We  came,  in  fact,  to 
the  opinion  that  this  might  be  done ;  and  from  the  moment 
that  we  had  formed  our  deliberate  opinion  to  this  effect,  it 
would  have  been  wrong  in  us  to  have  proposed  to  the 
House  the  imposition  of  an  additional  direct  tax,  either  on 
property,  or  in  the  shape  of  an  assessed  tax,  thus  imposing 
additional  burthens  upon  the  whole  of  the  people  of  this 
country  whilst  it  was  obvious  that  there  were  other  ways 
by  which  the  necessary  income  might  be  obtained,  and,  at. 
the  same  time,  the  people  at  large  not  be  oppressed,  but 
rather  relieved.  This  opinion,  therefore,  was  taken  up  by 
her  Majesty's  Government ;  this  course  was  resolved  upon 
— a  course  and  a  principle  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  lead 
any  Government  into  difficulties  than  any  other  of  the 
three  alternative  courses  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
to  the  House ;  particularly  when  having  to  meet  the  ad- 
ditional feeling  of  opposition  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
embodied  in  the  Resolution  which  he  intends  this  evening 
to  propose  to  the  House.  But  we  could  not  shrink  from 
this  Resolution,  when  once  its  advantage  to  the  country 
was  agreed  upon.  When  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  shows,  that  according  to  his  cal- 
culations, a  large  additional  income  may  be  derived  from 
timber  and  sugar  by  means  perfectly  legitimate,  and  often 
resorted  to  heretofore  in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
country,  we  could  not  refuse  to  propose  that  scheme  to  the 
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House.  And  now  I  put  it  to  the  House,  whether,  when 
called  upon  to  consider  sugar  and  timber  as  a  means  of 
revenue,  I  should  have  affirmed,  *  Yes,  I  do  so  consider 
them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  dare  not  touch  the  project 
on  account  of  the  great  particular  interests  which  would 
be  affected  by  it.*  With  regard  to  the  protective  duty  on 
corn,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  works  no  advantage  to  the 
landed  interests  themselves,  who  so  pertinaciously  adhere 
to  it,  whilst  it  could  be  modified  with  advantage,  not  only 
to  all  the  great  commercial  relations  of  this  country  with 
other  nations,  but  also  to  the  growers  of  corn  in  this  country. 
Now,  if  holding  this  opinion,  I  were  to  shrink  timidly  from 
the  assertion  of  it,  I  should  have  met  the  House  of  Com- 
mons without  the  same  chance  of  support  which  I  have  in 
proposing  what  I  believe  to  be  good  and  right  measures- 
measures  which  I  believe,  one  day  or  other,  will  lay  a  new 
foundation  for  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country.  We 
could  not  have  met  the  House  with  the  same  confidence  as 
we  now  do,  if,  approving  of  these  changes,  we  had  been 
alarmed  or  deterred,  by  our  fears,  from  proposing  them.  I 
shall  say  but  a  few  words  respecting  those  parts  of  the 
proposals  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  which  are  not  at 
present  immediately  before  the  House.  With  respect  to 
the  timber  duties,  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  my 
noble  Friend  the  present  Governor  of  the  Canadas,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  stated  to  him  the  intentions  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  on  this  subject,  and  he,  as  was  very 
natural,  replied,  that  the  projected  change  would  place 
him  under  great  difficulties.  There  was  another  measure, 
however,  which  had  been  in  discussion  between  my  noble 
Friend  and  myself  before  he  left  the  country,  the  particulars 
of  which  I  need  not  now  mention,  which  it  was  thought 
would  be  a  measure  of  great  relief  and  additional  prosperity 
to  the  Canadas,  without  imposing  any  additional  burthen 
upon  this  country ;  and  my  noble  Friend  stated,  that  if  he 
were  enabled  to  hold  out  a  hope  of  passing  this  measure, 
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the  Canadas  would  on  the  whole  be  gainers  by  the  scheme* 
With  regard  now  to  the  duty  on  corn.  I  have  stated  to 
the  House  the  duty  which  I  mean  to  propose — a  duty 
framed,  not  as  the  noble  Lord  opposite  supposes,  in  disre- 
gard of  the  principle  of  protection  to  the  landed  interests; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  protective  duty  as,  considering 
the  prices  of  foreign  corn,  and  the  expenses  of  importing 
it  to  this  country  and  preparing  it  for  the  market,  would,  I 
think,  generally  keep  up  the  standing  price  of  corn  to  from 
500.  to  60s.  a  quarter,  and  at  the  same  time  not  expose  the 
country  to  those  ruinous  fluctuations  by  which  at  one  time 
importation  became  wholly  prohibited,  whilst  at  others,  by 
a  skilful  and  artificial  arrangement  of  averages,  a  large 
importation  might  take  place  at  a  merely  nominal  duty.  I 
come  now  to  that  question  upon  which  a  proposal  is  about 
to  be  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  first 
thing  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  state  upon  this  subject 
is,  that  the  present  duties  on  foreign  sugar  bring  the  ques- 
tion completely  within  the  scope  of  the  principle  which  I 
wish  to  see  adopted — the  principle  of  abolishing  prohibi- 
tion, and  constituting  fair  and  moderate  protection  in  its 
stead.  I  believe  that  the  principle  of  prohibition  is  inju- 
rious in  every  way  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  gene- 
rally prevents  the  importation  of  the  article  itself  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  and  so  good,  as  it  could  be  without  it.  The 
present  duty  on  foreign  sugar  is  63*.  a  hundred-weight, 
which,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  completely  excluded  it  from  the  market. 
So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  at  certain  periods,  I  think, 
for  instance,  in  the  year  18 15,  when  it  was  thought  right 
to  admit  foreign  sugar  into  the  market  of  this  country, 
there  were  special  Acts  of  Parliament  to  admit  it  at  a 
lower  duty.  I  am  not  now  arguing  whether  foreign  sugar 
should  or  should  not  be  admitted  into  this  country ;  but 
the  case  is  certainly  one  in  which  the  principle  of  prohibi- 
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tion  clearly  applies.  The  next  proposition  I  shall  state  is, 
I  think,  supported  by  what  is  remarked  in  various  petitions 
presented  to  the  House  this  evening — namely,  that  the 
duty  proposed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  give  such  an 
amount  of  protection  to  our  West-India  colonists  as  will 
enable  them  to  grow  their  sugar  with  profit  for  our  market. 
With  a  duty  of  37s.  per  hundred-weight,  added  to  the  pre- 
sent average  price  in  bond  of  foreign  sugar,  which  may  be 
taken  at  228.,  the  price  would  be  598.;  but  allowing  for  the 
rise  which  would  necessarily  take  place  on  the  increased 
demand  consequent  on  the  reduction  of  duty,  the  market 
price  could  hardly  be  put  at  less  than  61 s.  But  this  is 
the  very  price  which  the  West-India  planters  themselves 
say  they  would  be  able  to  sell  their  sugar  at;  and,  it 
may  be  asked,  if  they  are  able  to  introduce  their  sugars 
at  6 is.,  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  introduce  foreign 
sugars  also  at  the  same  or  a  higher  price  P  To  this,  I 
think,  the  answer  is  very  plain.  What  the  West-India 
growers  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  sup- 
plies which  they  may  be  able  to  produce,  may  be  proved: 
but,  until  it  is  so,  it  is  mere  calculation  and  assertion;  and 
if  it  should  happen  that  the  price  of  their  sugars  should 
rise  to  86s.  or  88*.  a  hundred-weight,  there  would  be  no 
remedy  against  that  high  price.  These  high  prices  not 
being  counteracted  by  any  competition,  would  become  a 
grievance  to  the  people  of  this  country,  the  magnitude  of 
which  could  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Now,  with  regard  to 
this  great  principle  of  competition,  I  think  that  if  I  were 
to  quote  the  instances  of  its  beneficial  operations,  they 
would  be  so  numerous  that  I  should  weary  the  House  with 
them.  But  I  know  no  reason  why  I  should  not  state 
sufficient  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  present  case.  For 
this  purpose  I  will  mention  two  instances.  In  1786,  the 
earthenware  of  England  was  admitted  into  France,  and  the 
result  was,  that  in  a  short  time  the  earthenware  manufac- 
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ture  of  Prance  was  greatly  improved  by  the  spirit  of  imita- 
tion and  competition.  Again,  when  French  cloth  came 
into  England,  the  English  who  previously  produced  an 
article  of  very  inferior  quality,  imitated  the  produce  of  their 
neighbours,  and  sold  the  imitation  as  French,  producing  it, 
at  length,  as  cheap  and  better  than  any  that  had  before  been 
seen  in  the  country.  Similar  and  equally  notorious  were 
the  results  in  late  years  of  the  great  and  laudable  exertions 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  made  by  that 
talented  man,  and  high  official  authority,  Mr.  Huskisson. 
For  instance,  on  the  measure  for  the  admission  of  foreign 
silks  and  gloves,  Parliament  was  told  that  English  silks 
and  English  gloves  were  of  so  inferior  a  manufacture  that 
all  those  engaged  in  that  manufacture  would  be  ruined  if 
they  had  to  compete  with  articles  of  foreign  produce ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  improvement  and  ex- 
tension had  taken  place  in  those  very  branches  of  manu- 
facture which  it  was  predicted  would  be  ruined  by  these 
changes.  And  what  will  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
sugar  ?  The  statements  which  are  received  at  the  office, 
at  the  head  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  give  the 
most  gratifying  proofs  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  the 
abolition  of  slavery  has  had  in  inciting  the  growers  to 
increased  regularity  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation. 
As  long  as  slavery  existed,  nothing  could  be  worse,  or  more 
barbarous,  than  the  modes  of  cultivation  pursued  in  the 
West-India  colonies.  The  abolition  of  slavery  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  improved  methods  and  contrivances.  As 
an  instance  of  these  improvements,  I  will  beg  to  read  a  pas- 
sage from  the  official  reports  to  which  I  have  alluded  : — 

'Mr.  Grant,  senior  stipendiary  magistrate  in  Man- 
chester, states  a  fact  which  contains  much  promise  in  it ; 
a  machine  for  peeling  coffee,  "  which  will  not  only  effect 
a  great  saving  of  manual  labour,  but  will  expedite  the 
process  of  manufacture,  perform  the  operation  more  effec- 
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tively,  and  save  the  heavy  and  expensive  buildings  re- 
quired  for  the  rude  and  cumbrous  machine  now  in  general 
use,"  has  been  invented  by  a  Mr.  John  Humble  of  St. 
Ann's.  He  has  had  to  contend,  according  to  Mr.  Grant, 
with  "  strong  prejudices  and  ridicule,  and  opposition  and 
apathy,  before  he  could  obtain  a  practical  trial  for  his 
invention.9'  I  presume,  therefore,  that  it  has  been  tried 
at  last,  and  that  the  result  of  the  trial  has  been  satis- 
factory, but  no  further  particulars  are  given.  If  there  is 
one  thing  which  the  West-India  planters  should  desire  to 
see  more  than  another,  it  is  a  man  making  his  fortune  by 
some  patent  invention  for  the  abridgment  of  labour.' 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  efforts  at  improvement  which 
are  now  making  by  the  West-India  planters,  and  I  con- 
tend that  by  the  admission  of  some  competition  in  the 
home  market,  by  admitting  the  possibility  of  sugar  and 
coffee  to  elsewhere  being  sold  in  this  country,  we  shall 
be  stimulating  the  inventions  of  these  persons,  and  making 
them  exercise  that  industry  and  that  inventive  energy 
which  Englishmen  have  always  shown  themselves  fore- 
most in  displaying  and  carrying  into  effect  in  all  matters 
of  practical  utility.  I  have  now  stated  the  principle  upon 
which  I  wish  the  House  to  act  upon  this  subject,  and  to 
fix  the  duty  upon  foreign  sugar  as  low  as  they  think  it 
could  properly  be  admitted  at ;  what  that  duty  should  be 
in  amount  I  will  not  now  discuss  farther,  it  being  a  proper 
subject  for  the  House  to  consider  when  it  shall  have  re- 
solved itself  into  Committee  on  the  subject.  I  now  come  to 
another  point,  one  on  which  I  think  the  House  should  lay 
the  greatest  stress,  one  to  which  I  am  sure  all  parties  attach 
the  greatest  interest.  After  discussing  questions  on  which 
so  much  opposition  has  been  manifested  in  this  House,  I 
am  happy  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  one  statement 
which  I  think  will  be  gratifying  to  all  parties — a  state- 
ment showing  that  the  great  act  of  emancipation  which 
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this  country  so  nobly  carried  into  effect  at  an  expense  of 
20,000,000^.,  has  been  most  successful  and  happy  in  its 
results  to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  800,000  fellow- 
creatures.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without  the  liveliest 
satisfaction  the  official  statements  on  this  subject ;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  the  negroes  are  many  of  them 
acquiring  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  proceeding  to  be- 
come the  proprietors  of  small  portions  of  land.  Perhaps 
the  House  will  permit  me, — as  the  subject  is  one  which 
does  not  often  come  before  it  in  the  ordinary  course,  and 
on  which  no  direct  motion  is  likely  to  be  made,  being  a 
matter  whose  operation  is  going  silently  on,  without  the 
necessity  for  much  legislation  or  active  interference,  to 
read  a  few  of  the  statements  which  had  been  officially 
made  to  her  Majesty's  Government  by  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  appointed  to  the  West-India  colonies,  showing 
some  of  the  results  of  the  Emancipation  Act  in  the  re- 
spective islands  in  which  they  were  employed.  The  first 
passage  which  I  shall  read  to  the  House  relating  to  the 
crops  in  Jamaica  is  rather  unfavourable : — 

'  Our  accounts  from  Jamaica,  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  sugar  crops,  are  unfavourable.  The  crop  of  1839  fell 
considerably  below  the  average  of  the  four  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship, which  was  itself  considerably  below  the 
average  of  the  six  years  preceding.  The  crop  of  1840 
appears  to  have  been  shorter  still — in  twelve  districts  out 
of  twenty,  very  much  shorter ;  and  even  this  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  equalled  by  that  of  184 1.  The  exact  amount 
of  the  deficiency  the  reports  furnish  no  data  for  esti- 
mating.' 

In  connection  with  this  statement,  however,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that ( throughout 
Jamaica,  it  is  an  object  of  ambition  with  the  peasantry  to 
possess  cottages  and  gardens  of  their  own ; '  and  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  this  feeling  has  prevailed  since  the 
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year  1838,  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  in  a  despatch  dated  December 
14,  1840,  informs  us  that  the  number  of  freeholders 
assessed  as  holding  freeholds  under  forty  acres  was  in 
1838  2,014,  in  1840  7,842,  being  an  increase  of  5,828. 
Now,  whatever  deductions  in  regard  to  motives  may  be 
drawn  from  them,  I  think  these  statements  are  in  them- 
selves highly  important ;  for,  if  we  wish  foreign  nations 
to  follow  our  example  in  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves, 
it  is  highly  important  to  show  them,  that  the  people  to 
whom  that  great  boon  has  been  granted,  are  sensible  of 
its  value,  and  are  improving  in  every  way  tinder  its  in- 
fiuence.  In  Barbadoes,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
stipendiary  magistrates,  the  labourers  are  allowed  the  use 
of  a  cottage,  and  a  spot  of  ground  (about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre)  rent  free,  but  in  return,  they  are  expected  to  work 
regularly  for  the  estate. 

'  They  work  under  verbal  agreements  from  day  to  day ; 
and  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  is  about  i*.  sterling,  for  a 
day  of  eight  or  nine  hours :  not  so  high  as  in  Jamaica. 
Task- work  is  hardly  anywhere  resorted  to.  The  labourers 
are  perfectly  quiet  and  peaceable ;  and  though  the  police 
magistrates  (who  are  most  of  them  planters)  do  not  give 
them  a  high  character  for  industry,  or  regularity,  or  duty 
to  their  superiors,  the  main  fault  imputed  to  them  comes, 
I  think,  to  little  more  than  this,  that  they  have  no  abstract 
love  of  field  labour,  and  no  such  solicitude  for  their 
master's  interests  as  should  induce  them  to  work  harder 
on  his  account  than  they  need  to  do  on  their  own.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  universally  admitted,  that  they  are 
raising  their  scale  of  comforts,  and  improving  in  their 
habits  and  tastes ;  and  that  they  supply  themselves  with 
the  means  of  satisfying  their  new  wants,  by  fair  working 
at  no  extravagant  rate  of  wages.9 

Of  Antigua  we  read  as  follows : — 

'  The  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom,  sudden  as  it 
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was,  settled  kindly  upon  Antigua.  The  people  continued, 
for  the  most  part,  to  reside  on  the  estates  as  before,  and 
to  work  for  them  at  moderate  wages ;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  said  about  the  want  of  continuous  labour,  the 
broad  result  was,  that  the  average  sugar  crop  of  the  first 
five  years  of  freedom,  ending  in  1838,  exceeded  by  about 
one-ninth  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  of  slavery, 
ending  in  1833.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the  island,  but  no 
very  striking  change.  Offences  have  decreased  in  number, 
marriages  have  become  more  frequent,  and  concubinage 
more  disreputable;  schools  and  friendly  societies  have 
been  extended,  with  good  effect;  the  dislike  to  field 
labour  has  been  observed  to  be  going  off;  and  the  children, 
(who  had  at  first  been  withdrawn  entirely  from  all  work 
on  the  estates,)  were  again  beginning  to  be  employed. 
Imports  have  increased  ten  per  cent.,  and  it  is  said  that 
not  six  people  in  the  island  would  have  the  former  state 
of  things  back  again  if  they  could.* 

But  the  accounts  from  British  Guiana  are  still  more 
striking  :— 

'  By  all  accounts,  the  change  for  the  better  is  universal 
and  rapid,  and  apparently  without  any  material  drawback. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  women  are  working 
much  less  than  they  used  to  do ;  that  the  boys  and  girls 
between  ten  and  fifteen,  are  mostly  at  school,  and  are 
afterwards  brought  up  to  domestic  service,  or  to  some 
trade,  instead  of  performing  the  light  work  of  the  estates  ; 
and  that  the  men  will  not  always  work  "when  their 
pockets  are  full."  But  while  they  are  at  work,  they  work 
as  well,  or  better,  than  they  used  to  do,  and  they  work 
enough  to  enable  them  not  only  to  eat  and  drink  what 
they  like  best,  and  to  dress  as  well  as  their  masters,  but 
in  a  great  many  cases  to  purchase  their  acre  of  land,  at  a 
cost  of  15?.,  on  which  to  erect  a  cottage  that  will  cost 
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about  50Z.  Their  provision  grounds  ore  in  better  cultiva- 
tion than  they  were ;  the  imported  produce  consumed  by 
them  has  increased  largely ;  money  circulates  more  ex* 
tensively;  new  stores  have  risen  up  in  great  numbers; 
cottages  and  hamlets  are  rising  in  all  directions  on  plots 
of  land  purchased  for  the  purpose  by  the  labourers; 
marriages  and  births  are  on  the  increase,  mortality  on  the 
decline ;  schools  and  churches  more  numerous  and  better 
attended,  the  gaols  almost  empty,  and  the  courts  of 
session  have  scarcely  anything  to  do.  Two  or  three  cases 
have  occurred  in  which  several  labourers  have  clubbed 
together,  and  paid  down  large  sums  of  money  for  estates, 
with  the  intention  to  cultivate  sugar  on  their  own  account ; 
and  these  enterprises  appear  to  be  regarded  as  promising, 
though  the  fruits  have  not  yet  had  time  to  appear/ 

One  of  these  purchases  of  land  was  to  the  value  of 
20,oooZ.,  which  was  clubbed  together  for  the  purpose  by  a 
number  of  negroes.  And  as  an  instance  of  the  value 
which  was  attached  to  the  free  labour  of  these  men,  it 
was  mentioned,  that  on  frequent  occasions  of  task-work, 
as  much  as  4s.  6d.  a  day  was  earned.  I  will  now  read 
another  statement  from  a  most  respectable  Gentleman, 
Mr.  J.  Candler,  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the 
accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  contents  of 
which  are  most  gratifying. 

'  I  have  examined  "  M'Queen's  Statistics  of  the  British 
Empire,"  published  in  1834,  in  which  he  gives  a  prospec- 
tive statement  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  West-India 
colonies  in  the  year  1840.  He  there  places  the  number  of 
predial  labourers  as  likely  to  work  for  wages  at  much  too 
high,  and  places  the  wages  they  are  likely  to  receive  at 
much  too  low.  An  attentive  inquiry  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  comprising  all  who  work,  we  may  estimate 
the  effective  field  labour  done,  as  equal  to  that  of  one-third 
of  the  predial  population,  or  about  90,000  persons  working 
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five  days  in  the  week,  at  is.  6d.  sterling  per  day ;  and  in 
this  view  of  the  case  I  am  borne  out  by  the  opinion  of 
Thomas  M'Cornart,  the  custar  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East, 
attorney  to  Andrew  Archdeckne,  Esq.,  of  your  country, 
with  whom  I  talked  the  matter  over  in  his  own  parlour, 
A  much  larger  number  of  people  than  this  is  actually 
engaged  in  field  labour,  but  many  are  women  who  are  not 
robust,  children  under  fourteen,  years  of  age,  and  infirm 
old  persons.  Many  do  not  work  five  days  in  every  week, 
and  the  wages  that  many  receive  are  much  less  than  is.  6<b 
per  day ;  but,  taking  all  these  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, this  computation,  I  am  satisfied,  will  be  found  mode- 
rate and  below  the  truth.  Now,  go,ooo  persons  working 
five  days  in  the  week  at  is.  6d.  per  day,  will  receive 
1,755,000/.  per  annum ;  and  if  we  deduct  from  this  the 
rent  of  67,500  predial  cottages  and  provision  grounds,  on 
the  calculation  of  M'Queen,  of  four  persons  to  a  cottage 
and  ground,  which,  at  is.  per  week,  would  amount  to 
350,838/.,  we  have  a  surplus  of  1,404,142/.  paid  annually 
in  wages  to  predial  labourers  alone ;  and  if  we  add,  on 
the  same  principle,  the  net  wages  paid  to  non-predial,  we 
shall  have  a  total  vof  1,750,000/.  paid  annually  to  all  the 
labourers.  The  provision  grounds  attached  to  the  cottages 
furnish  more  than  bread  kind  enough  for  all  the  families 
enumerated,  giving  them  a  surplus  of  provisions  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  market  towns  for  money,  and  leaving  them 
nothing  to  buy  but  what  they  call  salt,  that  is,  salt  fish, 
to  season  and  improve  their  food,  clothing  (of  which  they 
want  but  little),  and  such  luxuries  as  they  may  choose  to 
procure.  Now,  I  would  ask,  where  besides,  in  the  whole 
wide  world,  is  there  a  peasantry  that,  with  so  little  toil, 
has  such  a  command  over  the  good  things  of  this  life  ? 
These  people  keep  poultry,  which  feed  on  the  refuse  of  the 
cocoa  nut,  after  they  have  boiled  it  for  lamp  oil ;  they  keep 
pigs,  which  feed  on  weed  bine  and  garbage,  and  fatten 
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during  four  months  in  the  year  on  the  fruit  of  the  mangoe 
tree,  which  spreads  itself  everywhere,  in  hedge-rows,  and 
in  all  woodlands,  and  yields  an  incredible  supply  of  food. 
They  keep  goats,  which  roam  where  they  please ;  and  many 
of  them  keep  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  which  they  tether 
at  home,  or  suffer  to  trespass  on  the  open  pasture.  Under 
slavery  all  the  people,  except  young  children  and  the  sick 
and  infirm,  were  compelled  to  labour.  On  the  calculation 
here  made,  only  one-third  of  the  population  is  considered 
to  be  thus  employed,  leaving  children  at  liberty  to  go  to 
school,  mothers  at  liberty  to  tend  their  infants,  and 
ample  time,  independent  of  the  Sabbath,  for  recreation 
and  rest  to  all  classes.  The  people  of  Jamaica  prove  this 
statement  to  be  correct  by  the  manner  in  which  they  now 
live;  they  do  not  work  very  hard,  they  live  well;  they 
dress  handsomely,  they  send  their  children  to  school,  they 
attend  a  public  worship,  after  walking  and  riding  six, 
eight,  and  ten  miles  to  do  so ;  they  build  chapels  at  their 
own  expense,  support  entirely  many  of  the  missionaries, 
and  do  works  of  mercy  in  sustaining  their  sick  relatives 
and  friends.  Slavery,  indeed,  has  left  a  taint  which  will 
require  at  least  a  generation  to  purge  away.  Much  dark- 
ness, superstition,  and  heathenish  immorality  remain ;  but 
the  change  for  the  better  is  fast  going  on.  We  have 
every  thing  greatly  to  encourage  us,  both  in  the  civil  and 
religious  condition  of  the  people/ 

Such  is  the  gratifying  account  which  we  have  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Jamaica  at  the  present  moment.  The 
accounts  which  we  receive  from  the  governors  and  others 
in  other  colonies  are  equally  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 
With  regard  to  the  argument  which  is  to  be  deduced  from 
these  statements,  I  would  beg  the  House  to  consider 
whether  they  think  that  the  happy  condition  of  the  Negro 
population  depends  upon  a  very  high  and  excessive  price 
being  given  for  free  labour.     Upon  this  point  I  have 
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asked  those  who  have  complained  of  a  short  amount  of 
labour  why  they  did  not  give  higher  wages ;  and  to  this 
question  the  answer  was  given  that  increased  wages 
would  not  hold  out  an  inducement  to  regular  labour,  but 
only  to  occasional  exertion,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  enjoyment  during  an  interval  of  idleness  :  and  this  fact 
was  used  as  an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  immigra- 
tion. If,  then,  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  be  reduced 
below  638.,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Jamaica  would  not  continue  to  labour,  and  to  be 
as  well  off  as  any  population  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  ?  Upon  this  point  I  must  say  that,  rejoiced 
as  I  am,  and  as  all  must  be,  at  the  termination  of  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  I  do  not  think  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  force  the  production  of  sugar  there, 
which  is  not  necessary  for  the  people  of  Jamaica,  whilst 
the  article  itself  is  very  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Having  done  all  that  we  could  in 
the  generosity  of  our  nature  for  the  people  of  that  country 
— having  granted  them  their  freedom,  and  given  them  a 
good  and  wholesome  administration  of  justice,  together 
with  other  advantages  of  the  like  kind,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  be  justified  in  giving  our  attention  exclu- 
sively to  their  interests,  and  in  endeavouring,  by  a  mis- 
taken policy,  to  force  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  West 
Indies,  whilst  the  people  of  this  country  were  suffering 
from  want  of  the  common  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life. 
I  have  told  you  of  the  extreme  comfort  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Jamaica,  and  the  happy  prospects  in  other  West- 
India  Islands ;  and  I  will  now  give  you  a  statement  of  an- 
other kind,  that  of  a  gentleman  of  good  authority  relating 
to  the  state  of  the  labouring  population  in  Bolton : — 

c  In  the  cotton  mills  alone,  about  95,000/.  less  have  been 
paid  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Many  of  the  mills 
have  been  entirely  stopped  for  all  or  part  of  the  time,  and 
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with  only  two  exceptions,  all  have  worked  short  time  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  past  year.  I  have  made  a  very 
careful  calculation  from  extensive  personal  inquiry,  and 
assert  most  confidently  that,  altogether,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  130,0002.  less  paid  in  wages  in  the  Bolton 
Union.  Now,  add  this  130,0002.  less  in  wages  to  the 
195,000?.  more  for  food,  and  there  is  a  total  loss  to  Bolton 
of  325,000?.  What  are  the  consequences?  There  are 
now  in  Bolton  1,125  houses  untenanted,  of  which  about  50 
are  shops,  some  of  them  in  the  principal  streets. — Here  is 
a  loss  to  the  owners  of  io,oooZ.  to  12,000!.  a-year.  The 
shopkeepers  are  almost  ruined  by  diminished  returns  and 
bad  debts.  There  were,  a  short  time  ago,  three  sales  of 
the  effects  of  shopkeepers  in  one  day.  Distraints  for 
cottage  rents  occur  daily.  The  arrears  of  cottage  rents, 
and  the  debts  to  shopkeepers,  are  incalculable,  but  they 
amount  to  many  thousand  pounds.  The  pawnbrokers' 
shops  are  stowed  full  of  the  clothing,  furniture,  and  even 
bedding  of  the  destitute  poor. — Fever  is  also  prevalent. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Kay,  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  union, 
and  a  young  practitioner  of  great  promise,  lately  took  the 
infection  of  malignant  typhus  fever,  and  last  week  fell  a 
victim  to  his  harassing  duties.  This  gentleman  had 
latterly  worked  almost  day  and  night.  A  short  time  ago 
590  persons  were  relieved  by  the  Poor-law  guardians  in  one 
day,  in  amounts  varying  from  six  to  eighteen  pence  per 
head  per  week.  In  many  cases  two  or  three  families  are 
crowded  into  one  house.  In  one  case,  seventeen  persons 
were  found  in  a  dwelling  about  five  yards  square.  In 
another,  eight  persons,  two  pair  of  looms,  and  two  beds, 
in  a  cellar  six  feet  under  ground,  and  measuring  four 
yards  by  five.  There  are  scores  of  families  with  little  or 
no  bedding,  having,  so  to  say,  eaten  it,  i.e.  pawned  or  sold 
it  for  food.  The  out-door  relief  to  the  poor  is  three  times 
greater  in  amount  than  on  the  average  of  the  three  years 
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ending  1838.  South  of  Bolton,  four  miles,  a  large  spin- 
ning establishment,  giving  employment  to  800  and  subsist- 
ence to  1,300  persons,  has  been  entirely  stopped  for  nine 
months.  The  proprietor  has  upwards  of  100  cottages 
empty  or  paying  no  rent,  and,  although  possessed  of  im- 
mense capital,  finds  himself  unable  to  continue  working 
his  mills  to  advantage.  Entering  l^olton  from  Manchester, 
another  mill,  requiring  180  hands,  has  been  entirely 
standing  for  eighteen  months.  In  the  centre  of  the  town, 
another,  250  hands,  stopped  several  weeks.  North  of 
Bolton,  one  mile,  a  spinning,  manufacturing,  and  bleach- 
ing establishment,  on  which  1,200  persons  were  dependent 
for  subsistence,  has  been  entirely  standing  for  four  months. 
Several  machine  makers  and  engineers  are  now  employing 
one  or  two  hundred  hands  less  than  usual,  at  wages  vary- 
ing from  15s.  to  40s.  a  week.  A  public  subscription 
amounting  to  nearly  2,oooZ.  has  just  been  raised  to  mitigate, 
in  some  degree,  the  sufferings  of  the  destitute  poor ;  in 
fact,  to  deal  out  a  scanty  pittance,  just  sufficient  to  keep 
them  from  actual  starvation,  to  a  body  of  workmen  who 
possess,  perhaps,  greater  skill  and  industry  than  any 
population  of  similar  numbers  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
but  who  are  forbid,  by  the  inhuman  policy  of  our  land- 
owners, to  exchange  the  produce  of  their  labour  for  food 
in  the  open  market  of  the  world.' 

There  are  other  similar  accounts  from  Manchester  and 
other  manufacturing  towns,  from  which  it  appears  that 
generally  work  is  falling  off,  and  the  people  with  difficulty 
obtain  wages  sufficient  to  support  life,  and  that  bad  as  the 
present  state  of  things  is,  there  are  still  apprehensions 
that  they  may  get  much  worse.  I  ask  you  then,  as  the 
representatives  of  this  country,  with  all  your  humane 
views  in  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  not  to  be  so  misled  as 
to  force  the  people  of  this  country  to  refuse  themselves  the 
use   of  some  of  the  most  essential  articles  of  the  most 
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moderate  and  temperate  diet,  whilst  the  people  of  Jamaica 
— for  whom  you  would  call  upon  them  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice— are  a  people  with  whom  the  unfortunate  people  of 
Bolton  and  Manchester  would  gladly  and  willingly  change 
places.  We  are,  in  fact,  as  I  consider,  in  a  very  great 
crisis  in  respect  to  our  manufactures.  Whether  it  be 
owing  to  the  increase  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France — whether  it  be  owing 
to  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  impose  still  further  restrictions  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  our  manufactures — whether  it  be  that  the 
manufactures  of  this  country  have  already  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent,  that  unless  new  markets  be  opened  for  its 
produce  it  cannot  be  sustained  on  the  footing  it  has  ac- 
quired— whether  it  be  from  one  of  these  circumstances,  or 
from  all  combined,  the  fact  is  still,  I  fear,  undeniable,  that 
there  is  very  great  danger— that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  working  population  of  this  country,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  enjoy,  not  the  luxuries,  but  the  ordinary  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
relief  given  to  the  poor  as  paupers  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year.  And  I  ask  the  House  whether  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  it  will  refuse  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
so  circumstanced,  that  legitimate  means  of  relief  which  a 
wise  modification  of  fiscal  imposts  would  be  calculated  to 
afford  them.  I  have  often  witnessed  with  pain  that  too 
many  working  men  are  induced,  for  the  temporary  gratifi- 
cation of  their  appetites,  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
wages  on  intoxicating  liquors.  But  I  am  glad  to  say,  that 
this  is  not  now  the  charge  which  I  can  bring  against  the 
working  population  of  this  country,  whose  unfortunate 
condition  I  now  refer  to.  I  find  that,  instead  of  spirituous 
and  intoxicating  liquors,  these  men  now  in  great  part 
resort  to  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
some  little  comfort,  and  of  invigorating  their  frames  for 
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the  toils  of  the  day.  I  say,  that  this  is  a  disposition  which 
should  be  encouraged.  Is  the  poor  man  to  go  into  the 
grocer's  shop  (a  case  which  I  have  heard  occurred  last 
year),  and,  after  hearing  the  price  of  sugar,  turn  away 
in  sorrow  and  despondence  because  the  article  is  placed 
beyond  his  reach  P  That  has  been  the  case  under  your 
present  law — that  has  been  the  effect  under  your  present 
duty.  You  may  tell  me  of  your  expectations ;  that  you 
have  a  promise  of  reduction  from  merchants,  associations, 
and  colonial  clubs ;  but  supposing  these  promises  fail,  and 
that  Parliament,  on  the  faith  of  them,  have  not  changed 
the  duties,  why,  in  the  course  of  the  next  autumn,  your 
labouring  people  will  be  suffering  the  same  privations  from 
the  want  of  this  necessary  of  life  as  they  are  now.  But 
we  are  told,  that  though  there  may  not  be  a  sufficient 
supply  from  the  West  Indies,  yet  that  in  the  East  Indies 
that  deficiency  would  be  supplied,  and  that  a  great  capital 
would  be  sent  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  raising  it. 
It  is  very  possible,  that  your  financial  laws  and  restric- 
tions may  so  order  it,  that  in  the  course  of  years  the  sugar 
planter  in  the  West  Indies  may  find  himself  defeated,  not 
by  the  competition  of  the  foreigner  at  30s.  the  hundred- 
weight duty,  but  by  the  competition  of  the  East-India 
proprietor  at  24s.  duty,  and  with  a  freight  very  little  above 
the  charge  which  the  West-India  planter  has  to  bear. 
That  you  may  find  to  be  the  case,  but  you  will  then  have 
created  a  new  and  more  formidable  monopoly — not  one 
upheld  by  a  certain  number  of  planters,  not  existing  in 
such  a  place  as  the  West  Indies,  with  which  Parliament 
is  perfectly  competent  and  formidable  enough  to  deal,  but 
a  monopoly  backed  by  a  formidable  government — backed, 
not  only  by  those  interested  in  East-India  Sugar,  but  by 
all  who  take  a  part  in  the  Government  of  the  East  Indies. 
Then,  again,  will  arise  other  questions:  supposing  the 
production  of  East-India  Sugar  should  entirely  extinguish 
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the  monopoly  of  the  West — not  entirely  new,  but  of  a 
'  most  difficult  kind — questions  which  I  never  hear  without 
some  apprehensions  for  the  result  of  your  interference. 
You  would  have  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  a  popu- 
lation receiving  three-half-pence  a  day,  and  which,  when 
transferred  to  Demerara,  you  have  been  compelled  to  force 
to  labour  by  corporal  punishment :  you  will  have  the  ques- 
tion how  far  it  is  proper  to  interfere,  not  with  such  a 
simple  system  of  slavery  as  was  established  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  with  the  whole  of  the  relations  and  compli- 
cated state  of  society  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  you  will 
finally  have  the  question  how  far  you  are  justified  in 
giving  an  advantage  to  the  East  Indies  as  against  the 
free  labourers  of  the  West.  Therefore  I  should  fear  that 
no  legislation  could  be  adopted  which  would  rest  on  a 
stable  and  permanent  foundation  if  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  East  Indies  alone,  were  to  furnish  the  whole  supply 
to  this  country.  Now,  then,  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Sandon)  has  proposed  a  Resolution  stating  his  objections 
to  the  particular  measure  of  the  Government  in  very 
guarded  terms.  He  does  not  say  directly — he  does  not 
wish  the  House  to  say — that  this  country  should  never 
admit  foreign  Sugar.  He  does  not  choose  to  say,  that 
slave-labour  Sugar  should  be  prohibited  and  never  come 
into  the  market  with  free-labour  Sugar,  but  he  says,  very 
cautiously,  '  This  House  is  not  prepared  (especially  with 
the  present  prospects  of  the  supply  of  Sugar  from  the 
British  Possessions).'  Now,  I  can  well  understand — though 
I  think  it  a  most  mistaken  feeling — that  a  man,  having 
such  a  scruple  of  conscience — such  a  horror  of  slavery  and 
of  slave-grown  articles,  as  not  to  consent  to  consume  them 
— should  not  give  his  vote  that  these  should  be  admitted 
for  consumption.  I  can  imagine  such  a  man,  saying, 
*  Be  the  hated  traffic  prohibited  for  ever,  and  whatever 
the  price,  I  will  have  free-grown  Sugar;  but  free-grown 
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Sugar  it  must  be,  or  I  will  not  consume  it/  But  the  noble 
Lord  says  no  such  thing.     He  says  that,  with  the  present 
prospects  of  supply,  *  this  House  is  not  prepared ' — to  do 
what? — 'to  adopt  the  measure  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government/    I  understand  that,  as  a  great  party  move, 
perfectly  well.  It  leaves  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Sandon) 
quite  at  liberty  to  say,  hereafter,  '  the  increased  supply  we 
calculated  upon  is  not  forthcoming ;  the  hopes  entertained 
by  our   friends  were,  we  admit,   over   sanguine;   Lord 
Harewood  and  others  of  our  supporters  were  mistaken  in 
their  views,  and  we  now  submit  a  measure,  not  the  same 
as  that  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  former  Government 
— that's  gone  by ;  we  defeated  them  on  that  question,  but 
we  feel  compelled   now  to  bring  forward  a  proposition 
which  will  admit   slave-grown  sugar.'     There  is  not  a 
word  in  the  Eesolution  of  May  7,  1841,  which  provides  for 
adopting  a  new  measure,  should  the  other  prospects  which 
it  alludes  to,  of  a  more  favourable  nature,  be  secured.    I 
say  the  noble  Lord,  with  his  views,  was  right  in  moving 
the  Resolution  in  its  present  shape ;  but  if  it  meant  to 
embrace  the  sentiments  of  those  who  protest  against  slave- 
grown  sugar,  it  should  have  been  totally  different     If  you 
mean  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  amount  of  protection, 
your  course  is   clear,  when   my  right  hon.  Friend    (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  moves  his  Eesolutions  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House ;  but  this  Resolution  seems 
to  forbid  entertaining  the  question  of  introducing  foreign 
sugar,  and  does  not  forbid  it.     This  Resolution  looks  as  if 
it  were  full  of  humanity,  and  yet  has  a  corner  left  open 
for  the  introduction  of  free   trade  principles.     In   fact, 
Sir,  this  Resolution  is  totally  unfit  to  be  proposed  before 
you    leave    the    chair,    and    ought   not  to  be    adopted. 
With  regard  to  the  former  part  of  the  Resolution,  it  is 
stated, — 

'  That  considering  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  Par- 
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liament  and  the  country  have  made  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
their  exertions  and  example  might  lead  to  the  mitigation 
and  final  extinction  of  those  evils  in  other  countries,  this 
House  is  prepared,  &c* 

What  do  those  words  mean  ?  Is  it  intended  to  convey 
by  them  that  whatever  may  become  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  you  are  prepared  to  refuse  admission  to  all 
slave-grown  sugar  ?  If  that  is  the  case,  what  do  you  say 
to  various  other  articles  now  imported  into  this  country? 
I  shall  leave  out  of  the  question  cotton  and  other  articles, 
on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  compete  with  products 
supplied  by  free  labour  of  our  own.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered some  ground  for  their  exclusion,  though  I  do  not 
consider  it  a  sufficient  one,  when  the  question  is  based  on 
moral  and  national  considerations.  The  question,  as  the 
petitioners  from  Bath  state,  should  be  considered  not 
merely  as  one  of  commerce,  but  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  and  turns  upon  the  practicability  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  But  there  are  articles 
which  you  admit  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  though 
similar  ones  are  supplied  by  free  labour.  There  is  one 
remarkable  instance  arising  certainly  from  an  evasion  of 
the  law,  and  which  was  brought  to  light  by  the  import 
committee  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  of  late.  I 
allude  to  the  importation  of  Brazilian  coffee  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  I  have  taken  the  following  return  from 
the  statistical  volume  lately  presented  to  the  House : — 


Coffee. 


British  Possessions     .... 

Foreign  from  within  limits  of 

Company's  charter  .... 


Imported. 


1838. 


lbs. 


1839. 


lbs. 


22,506,000  15,729,000 
3,343,000  20,802,000 


Home  Consumption. 


1838. 


1839. 


lbs.       J       lbs. 
22,539,000  18,041.000 

3,217.000    8,667,000 


25.756,000  26,708,000 
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Now,  what  is  the  history  of  this  ?  This  coffee  is  the 
produce  of  slave  labour,  though  imported  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Does  the  noble  Lord  (Sandon)  propose  to 
levy,  for  the  future,  15^.  alb.  on  this  coffee?  Does  he 
think,  that  the  persons  consuming  this  coffee  will  be 
willing  to  pay  it  ?  Or,  can  he  imagine,  that  those  who 
would  not  receive  slave-grown  coffee  will  look  upon  it  as 
perfectly  harmless  when  filtered  by  a  voyage  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ?  Well,  then,  you  have  slave-grown  coffee 
coming  into  this  country,  and  if  you  intend  to  prohibit  it, 
you  can  impose  the  high  duty  I  have  mentioned  above, 
and  you  will  then  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that 
you  have  raised  the  price  of  coffee  as  well  as  of  sugar. 
But,  if  you  adhere  to  your  present  Resolution,  you  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  demands  of  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  an  enlightened  humanity.  Where  is  the  philanthro- 
pist who  will  tell  me  '  I  have  a  cup  of  good  slave-grown 
coffee,  and  by  putting  a  lump  of  free  labour  sugar  into  it 
I  shall  make  the  potation  quite  innoxious — and  any  per- 
son, whatever  may  be  his  regard  for  the  negro,  and  how- 
ever much  he  may  prefer  the  interests  of  a  man  with  a 
black  skin  to  one  with  a  white,  will  be  exposed  to  no 
reproach — no  remorse  of  conscience — if  he  qualifies  his 
beverage  by  the  addition  I  have  mentioned  ?'  There  is 
another  instance  of  your  acting  contrary  to  your  professed 
principles,  in  the  case  of  sugar.  You  are  great  refiners  of 
sugar  in  this  country.  Men  of  great  capital  are  engaged 
in  that  trade,  and  you  carry  it  on  for  the  purpose  of 
exportation  to  foreign  countries.  How  do  you  justify- 
that?  If  it  is  wrong  to  deal  with  countries  where  slave 
sugar  is  manufactured,  how  can  you  defend  your  conduct 
in  acting  as  it  were  as  '  a  go-between '  with  foreign 
countries?  But  there  is  a  still  stronger  case;  for  it 
appears  in  evidence,  that  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies, 
wishing  to  obtain  advantage  of  the  low  duty  of  this  coun- 
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try,  do  advisedly  send  slave-grown  sugar,  when  refined, 
from  this  country  to  the  West  Indies.  But  you  (the 
Opposition)  will  stop  that  and  twenty  other  things  of  the 
same  kind.  Let  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Sandon) 
stop  likewise  the  importation  of  coffee  from  the  Brazils  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  let  him  stop  all  communication 
with  slave  colonies ;  let  him  interrupt  and  vex  our  com- 
merce ;  yet  I  defy  him,  keeping  the  character  of  this 
nation  as  a  commercial  country  in  view  with  common 
humanity  to  the  artisan  of  this  country,  to  carry  into 
effect  a  total  non-intercourse  with  the  slave-growing 
countries.  Well,  then,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  which 
one  can  hardly  help  arriving  at,  that  this  Resolution,  well 
as  it  sounds — philanthropic  as  it  may  appear,  is  in  effect, 
good  for  nothing ;  but,  as  it  serves  a  party  movement, 
and  tends  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  embarrass  the 
financial  plan  of  the  year,  by  collecting  together,  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  all  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  West  Indies,  and  who  would  fain  have 
something  as  like  a  monopoly  as  they  can,  and  those  who 
entertain  a  feeling,  which  does  them  the  highest  credit, 
and  which  must  always  be  looked  on  with  the  greatest 
respect,  of  abhorrence  to  slavery.  But  if  we  consider  the 
question  as  a  party  question,  I  am  obliged  to  put  another 
to  the  House — where  is  the  party  which  has  been  ever 
anxious  and  foremost  in  assisting  the  abolitionist  cause  ? 
I  have  been  looking  to  records  of  speeches — not  of  those 
made  in  our  day,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reproaching  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposed  to  me — and  I  find  in  them  Colonel 
Tarleton,  giving  the  number  of  ships  and  men  employed 
by  the  port  of  Liverpool,  in  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  The  opposi- 
tion was  so  great  from  Liverpool  and  other  places,  and 
the  opposition  in  this  House  was  so  overwhelming,  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  his  eloquent  speeches  in  the 
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cause,  found  himself -deserted,  like  other  Tory  leaders, 
when  he  exceeded  the  liberality  of  his  colleagues;  and  the 
Slave-trade  continued  until  the  Whigs,  in  1806,  put  an 
end  to  the  abhorred  and  horrible  traffic.  With  regard  to 
slavery,  also,  though  attempts  were  made  by  Tory  govern- 
ments to  mitigate  the  most  revolting  features,  such  as  the 
corporal  punishment  of  women,  and  other  improvements 
which  were  never  carried  practically  into  effect,  it  was 
not  until  another  Government  was  called  to  power,  that 
slavery  was  finally  abolished,  and  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Stanley)  who  now  sits  opposite,  as  the  organ  of 
Earl  Grey's  Government,  proposed  a  grant  from  this 
House,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  stain  on  our  country 
and  our  commerce.  If  we  have  made  these  efforts  with 
effect,  and  found  an  absence  of  any  really  practical  plans 
for  securing  so  noble  an  object  on  the  part  of  our  oppo- 
nents— when  I  see  a  Resolution  of  this  kind,  I  am  tempted 
to  say  to  those  who  never  did  anything  effectually  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade,  or  of  slavery,  '  you  now 
come  forward  for  a  party  purpose  with  an  affectation  of 
humanity  to  which  your  past  conduct  does  not  give  you  a 
just  title/  Sir,  I  believe  I  have  stated  the  reasons  why, 
on  general  grounds,  the  proposition  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  should  be  supported,  and  why  the  Resolution  of  the 
noble  Lord  should  be  rejected.  There  are  various  other 
questions  which  would  remain  even  if  the  House  went 
into  Committee  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
tecting duty  we  propose,  that  is  a  matter  of  detail  open  to 
discussion  in  Committee.  With  regard  to  other  proposi- 
tions made  and  supported  by  plausible  reasons,  such  as  that 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  colonial  sugar,  I  should 
say,  as  my  own  opinion,  that  while  I  do  not  think  that 
the  revenue  would  benefit  to  the  extent  stated  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  other  night  by  a  reduction  of  the  duties, 
yet  these  are  the  articles  with  regard  to  which  all  must 
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look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  time  when  such  a  reduc- 
tion may  be  effected.     There  is  no  article  connected  with 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  people  on  which  it  is  more 
advisable  to  effect  a  redaction  of  duty  than  this ;   and 
though  the  revenue  may  for  a  time   suffer  by  such  a 
change,  it  would  be  speedily  reimbursed  by  the  increased 
consumption.      There  are  other  questions,    particularly 
that  arising  from  our  relation  with  the  Brazils.     Suppos- 
ing we  were  able  to  reduce  the  duty  on  our  colonial  sugar, 
we  should  then  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether 
the  Brazilian  Government  was  disposed  to  renew  their  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  on  what  terms,  and  we  should  besides 
be  in  a  position  to  point  out  to  them  the  risk  which  that 
Government  and  every  other  Government  must  run  which 
has  a  large  proportion  of  its  subjects  retained  in  obedience 
solely  by  coercion ;  we  should  be  able  to  show  them  not 
only  the  moral  mischiefs  and  the  guilt  of  slavery,  but  how, 
under  a  different  course,  their  commercial  and  agricultural 
prosperity  might  be  secured,  and  their  relations  to  this 
country  be  rendered  amicable  and  permanent.     But  if 
you  adopt  the  Resolution  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  at  once 
announce  your  determination  to  reject  all   slave-grown 
sugar,  what  will  the  Brazilians — who  may  not  criticise  the 
Resolution  so  nicely  as  I  have  done,  do  ?  Will  they  give  up 
slavery  ?    Will  they  renounce  piracy  ?     Will  they  not  sell 
their  sugar  ?    Ay,  sell  it  they  will,  and  sell  it  they  can ; 
but  they  will  sell  it  to  other  nations.     Merchants  who  deal 
with  the  Brazils  tell  you  that  many  articles  will  go  there 
from  Germany,  and  printed  goods  from  Switzerland,  in  ex- 
change for  sugar  produced  by  slave  labour,  which  will  not 
be  in  the  least  diminished.     In  fact,  the  only  advantage 
gained,  would  be,  that  the  commerce  now  carried  on  with 
us  would  be  transferred  to  other  nations.     And  what  is  all 
that  you  can  effect?     Ton  do  not  change  the  Brazilians 
into  free  labourers,  but  you  send  their  sugar  and  coffee, 
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the  products  of  slave  labour,  to  be  consumed  by  other 
countries.     I  cannot  see  that  anything  would  be  gained  to 
the  world,  or  that  the  negro  slave  in  Brazil  would  be  much 
comforted  if  he  were  told — *  the  sugar  you  are  working  is 
not  to  go  into  the  mouth  of  the  English  shopkeeper  or 
artizan;    you  shall  work  and  be  flogged  to  death  that 
Germany  and  Switzerland  may  enjoy  the  products  of  your 
labour/     I  own,  as  I  stated  at  the  commencement  of  what 
I  addressed  to  the  House,  that  I  do  think  that  this  ques- 
tion may  in  a  different  point  of  view  from  the  noble 
Lord's  be  of  great  interest,  not  to  the  Brazils  and  the  United 
States,  but  that  with  regard  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  example  you  are  now  giving  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance.     If  they  see  that  this  great  commercial  coun- 
try, this  free  country,  which  has  long  entertained  such 
questions,  has  come  to  the  decision  that  restriction  and 
prohibition  are  the  best  maxims  of  commercial  policy,  they 
will  quote  that  example  for  their  own  guidance ;  their 
manufacturers  will  quote  it  for  their  own  regulations,  and 
those  of  the  people  under  them  5  and  restriction  and  pro- 
hibition will  thus  become  the  rule  of  all  the  intercourse  of 
the  world.     Now,  is  that  for  your  advantage — is  it  for  the 
advantage  of  the  world  ?   I  say,  for  your  advantage  it  cer- 
tainly is  not ;  for,  as  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
nation,  your  plain  policy  is  to  promote  the  extension  and 
diffusion  of  commerce  and  manufactures.     No  more  is  it 
for  the  advantage  of  the  world ;  because  my  belief  is,  that 
the  more  free  and  unrestricted  is  intercourse,  the  more  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  mingled  together  by  the  ties  of 
peaceful  commerce,  the  further  you  carry  your  bales  of 
goods  and  cases  of  hardware,  the  more  widely  will  you 
diffuse  that  general  knowledge  and  maxims  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  which  belong  to  a  nation  which  stands  in 
the  front  rank  for  these  qualities.   You  must  observe  that, 
though  you  now  stand  in  so  proud  and  eminent  a  rank  in 
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this  respect,  you  are  liable  to  those  vicissitudes  which  may 
alter  your  position.     You  do  not  stand  like  Borne — 

Home,  it  is  thine  alone,  with  awful  sway, 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey, 
Disposing  peace  and  war  thy  own  majestic  way. 

We  are,  on  the  contrary,  among  several  nations  of  great 
power,  of  great  civilization,  with  institutions,  some  of  them 
as  free  as  our  own,  many  of  them  having  advanced  to  great 
wealth,  and  competing  with  and  rivalling  you  in  the  arts 
of  peace  and  the  productions  of  commerce.  Give  them  a 
right  example,  and  you  will  still  stand,  not  only  their  equal, 
but  the  foremost  amongst  them.  Take  a  contrary  course, 
and  say  this  is  the  day  on  which  you  have  resolved  on  re- 
striction and  prohibition  5  tell  them  your  merchants  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  your  timber  merchants  of  North 
America,  and  the  land-owners  of  your  own  soil  have  raised 
monopoly  as  the  standard  under  which  they  mean  to 
march,  and  by  which  they  will  abide,  and  you  will  rapidly 
spread  your  example :  and  when  you  may  wish  to  retrace 
your  steps,  you  will  find  the  lesson  you  have  taught  too 
well  appreciated  ever  to  be  forgotten.  Having  these  views 
of  the  state  of  this  country, — having  these  views  of  the 
state  of  our  colonies  and  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
— it  was  our  bounden  duty  to  state  them  to  Parliament. 
And  as  they  formed  the  subject  of  our  advice  to  our  Sove- 
reign, we  felt  bound  to  produce  the  results  of  that  advice  to 
the  House,  and  to  let  this  House  determine  thereupon.  If 
you  should  adopt  the  plan  which  we  propose,  we  look  con- 
fidently forward  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country. 
If  you  do  not  take  that  course,  on  this  House  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  rejecting  our  measures.  We  have  discharged 
the  only  duty  incumbent  on  us, — that  of  not  having  con- 
cealed our  opinions,  and  done  our  best  for  the  service  of 
our  country. 
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Lord  John  Russell:    Mr.  Speaker, — I    could    have 
wished  to  have  addressed  the  House  at  an  earlier  period  of 
this  debate,  soon  after  the  temperate  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  who  introduced  the  motion,  but  I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  wait  until  I  heard  the  various  arguments 
and  allegations  which  could  be  urged  in  its  support,  and 
until  I  heard  the  charges  which  might  be  preferred  against 
the  Government.     Admitting,  as  I  freely  do,  the  great 
ability'  and  eloquence  with  which  the  motion  has  been  sup- 
ported— admitting  the  great  numbers  who  are  likely,  on  a 
division,  to  give  their  assent  to  it ;  yet,  I  may  say,  that  a 
motion  less  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
or  less  founded  on  real  matter,  I  never  knew  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  noble  Lord  who  last  addressed 
the  House,  in  one  phrase  of  his  speech,  said,  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  House  must  get  rid  of  an  Administra- 
tion which  had  so  long  crippled  the  energies  of  the  country. 
Now,  that  is  a  fit  charge  to  bring  against  the  Government. 
If  that  charge  had  been  formally  preferred  by  a  motion, 
and  if  it  could  have  been  supported  by  arguments  and 
evidence,  I  am  the  last  person  to  deny  that  the  confidence 
of  the  House  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  us,  and  that 
no  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  no  personal  favour  of  the 
Sovereign,  ought  to  protect  us  from  a  declaration  of  want 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  this  House.     But  where  is 
the  evidence  that  the  energies  of  the  country  are  crippled  ? 
Is  it  in  the  Mediterranean?     Have  we  been  wanting  in 
the  due  support  of  our  ancient  ally,  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Turkish  empire  ?     Is  it  in  India  ?     When  her  Majesty's 
representative  was  insulted  and  outraged  in  the  territories 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  did  it  appear  to  the  world  that, 
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in  the  steps  we  took  in  reference  to  that  matter,  the 
energies  of  the  country  were  crippled  ?  Has  there  been 
any  indication  that  the  energies  of  the  country  were  crip- 
pled, when  we  have  been  called  upon  to  assert  the  national 
policy  or  avenge  a  national  insult  ?  Then,  with  respect  to 
our  Colonial  possessions,  I  confidently  ask,  have  the 
energies  of  the  country  been  crippled?  Have  not  the 
Government  effectually  subdued  insurrection  in  Canada ; 
and  is  not  that  colony  now  increased  in  strength  and  more 
firmly  attached  to  the  mother  country  than  before  ?  Is  it 
at  home  that  the  energies  of  the  Government  have  been 
crippled  ?  Have  insurrection  and  insubordination  gained 
head  in  this  country ;  or  has  it  appeared  that  the  powers 
of  the  law  have  been  intrusted  to  hands  unequal  to  the 
task  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  country?  With 
respect  to  Ireland,  so  long  the  source  of  complaint  and  dis- 
cussion in  this  House — a  country  whose  people  all  parties 
had  long  desired  might,  by  some  method,  be  conciliated  to 
the  support  of  the  Crown  and  Government  of  the  empire — 
is  it  in  Ireland,  I  repeat,  that  we  have  proved  that  we  are 
unable  to  secure  the  affections,  and  have  lost  to  the  Crown 
the  support,  of  a  generous  people  ?  What  right,  then,  I 
ask,  has  the  noble  Lord  to  charge  the  Government  with 
crippling  the  energies  of  the  country,  when,  during  the 
whole  of  this  debate,  neither  he,  nor  any  other  Member  of 
the  numerous  and  able  Opposition  I  see  arrayed  on  the 
benches  before  me,  has  been  able  to  adduce  a  single  proof 
in  support  of  that  charge  ?  I  trust  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  me,  after  the  convincing  reply  made  by  my  right  hon. 
Friends,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the 
Secretary  at  War,  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate,  to  the 
constitutional  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  to  dwell  long  upon  that  topic.  The  general  propo- 
sition of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  is,  that  a  Government 
which  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  enable  them  to  carry 
their  measures,  ought  not  to  remain  in  office ;  and  that 
their  continuance  in  office,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  referred  to  several  acts  and  proceedings  of  this 
House,  which,  in  his  opinion,  prove  that  the  present 
Government  is  in  the  situation  pointed  at  by  the  Resolution. 
With  respect  to  the  precedents  which  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net brought  forward  in  order  to  sustain  his  general  propo- 
sition, I  think  there  was  hardly  one  which  bore  out  what 
it  was  intended  to  support ;  because  it  does  happen,  that, 
in  hardly  one  of  those  instances,  was  confidence  withdrawn, 
because  the  Ministers  of  the  day  were  unable  to  carry 
through  the  House  of  Commons  the  legislative  measures 
which  they  considered  necessary.  My  right  hon.  Friend, 
on  the  first  night  of  the  debate,  quoted  the  cases  of  Lord 
Sunderland's  Administration,  who  were  defeated  on  the 
Peerage  Bill,  in  17 17 — of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  who  abandoned 
the  Excise  Bill  after  he  had  introduced  it — of  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  was  defeated  on  his  Fortification  Resolutions — and  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  defeated  on  the  Property  Tax — to 
show  that  it  has  not  been  the  practice  for  a  Government  to 
resign  because  it  was  unable  to  carry  all  its  measures,  even 
when  those  which  were  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons 
happen  to  be  of  a  most  important  character.  But  then  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  referred 
triumphantly  to  the  case  of  Lord  North.  What  was  that 
case  ?  It  was  Lord  North's  administration  of  affairs  that 
was  condemned  by  the  House  of  Commons — it  was  the 
manner  in  which  he  employed  the  power  and  resources  of 
the  country,  in  a  war  against  the  revolted  colonies,  as  they 
were  called  at  the  time,  of  North  America.  The  House  of 
Commons  came  to  a  Resolution  that,  after  having  lost 
thirteen  colonies,  and  after  an  immense  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure,  offensive  operations  ought  no  longer  to 
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be  continued  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  And 
then  the  House  of  Commons  passed  another  Resolution, 
declaring  that  any  one  would  be  an  enemy  to  his  Sovereign 
and  his  country,  who  should  advise  his  Majesty  longer  to 
prosecute  the  war  in  North  America.  Was  that,  then,  a 
question  respecting  a  legislative  measure  ? — was  it,  for  in- 
stance, such  a  question  as  fixing  the  duration  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  for  ten  or  five  years?  No;  it  was  a 
question  affecting  the  whole  administration  of  affairs.  Tt 
was  a  question  respecting  the  waste  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  which  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  King's 
forces,  and  the  loss  of  thirteen  colonies,  now  forming  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  think  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  case  of  Lord  North,  at  least,  rests  on  entirely  dif- 
ferent ground  from  that  of  the  existing  Administration, 
and  is  altogether  inapplicable  as  a  precedent.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  must  be  aware  that  there  was  one  case  in 
which  a  contest  was  maintained  by  a  Minister  against  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that,  although  in 
fourteen  different  instances,  extending  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  the  House  showed  by  its  votes  that  it  con- 
sidered that  Minister  unworthy  of  its  confidence,  he  still 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  That  Minister 
was  Mr.  Pitt.  Let  us  see  how  that  precedent  applies. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  general  principle  involved  in  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  Resolution,  namely,  that  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown  ought  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  at  once  assent  to  it ;  and  I  do  not  think 
— although  the  contrary  has  been  alleged — that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  attempted  to  impugn  it.  I  admit  at  once,  that 
if  the  House  of  Commons,  for  any  reason,  continues  to 
refuse  its  confidence  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  in  office.  That  is  the 
general  principle,  in  which  I  concur,  with  one  alternative, 
however,  with  respect  to  which  I  shall  presently  address  a 
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few  words  to  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said, 
that  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1784,  was  peculiar,  be- 
cause Mr.  Fox  had  complained  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  Minister  was  brought  into  office,  alleging  that  he 
owed  his  appointment  to  secret  influence,  by  whose 
agency  %the  previous  Administration  had  been  overthrown. 
I  am  willing  to  admit,  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  is  a 
perfectly  fair  statement  of  the  case;  but  then  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  It  must  be  recollected  that  there 
was  another  question  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox ;  and  that  was,  the  question  of  the  India  Bill, 
which  Mr.  Fox  affirmed  to  be  framed  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  whilst  Mr.  Pitt> 
on  the  other  hand,  characterised  it  as  an  attempt  to  create 
a  fourth  estate  in  the  realm,  and  declared  that  it  would  be 
utterly  destructive  of  the  constitution.  Did  it  at  all 
depend  even  on  that  question  whether  Mr.  Pitt  should 
remain  in  office  or  not  ?  Far  from  it.  Mr.  Pitt  introduced 
his  India  Bill,  and,  when  he  proposed  to  go  into  committee 
upon  it,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  the  House.  And 
yet,  although  it  had  been  affirmed  in  debate  that  the  Bill 
was  of  the  greatest  importance — and,  indeed,  it  was  the 
sole  measure  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration — that  Minister 
did  not  consider  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Commons  a 
sufficient  ground  for  resigning  office.  Did  Mr.  Fox  repro- 
bate this  course  of  proceeding  ?  Did  he  say  that  a  Minister, 
who  was  unable  to  carry  measures  he  considered  essential, 
ought  no  longer  to  remain  in  office  P  Did  he  maintain  the 
doctrine  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  embodied  in  his 
Eesolution  ?     No :  Mr.  Fox  said : — 

' I  readily  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  who  asserted 
that  the  failure  of  any  Bill  proposed  by  a  Minister  afforded 
no  cause  for  that  Minister's  dismissal  from  office — this  is 
a  sound  doctrine.' 

Thus  Mr.  Fox,  so  far  from  affirming  the  doctrine  laid 
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down  in  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  Resolution,  affirmed 
directly  the  contrary.  Mr.  Pitt  remained  in  office  after 
having  lost  his  Bill ;  and  Mr.  Fox  concurred  with  him  in 
opinion,  that  the  loss  of  the  Bill  was  no  real  ground  for 
resignation.  On  that  occasion  we  see  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox  concurring  in  their  reading  of  the  constitution ;  and 
now  we  see  a  vice-president  of  the  Pitt  Club  moving  a 
Resolution,  which  is  supported  by  a  right  hon.  Baronet  who 
professes  a  great  veneration  for  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox 
— which  involves  a  doctrine  opposed  to  that  which  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  conjointly  maintained.  But  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Exeter  said,  I  think,  that  the 
cases  of  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  Fortification  Bill, 
and  of  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  Property  Tax,  furnished  no 
ground  for  the  resignation  of  those  Ministers,  although 
they  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons sufficiently  to  carry  their  measures,  because  there 
evidently  was  not,  at  the  time,  a  Ministry  capable  of  being 
formed  to  succeed  them.  But  the  present  Resolution  says 
nothing  of  that  kind.  It  merely  declares  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  Ministers  in  office,  under  the  circumstances 
stated,  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
The  Resolution  ought  to  have  contained  a  saving  clause, 
like  that  introduced  into  the  Resolution  proposed  by  the 
noble  Member  for  Liverpool  relative  to  the  Sugar  Duties, 
and  which  was  comprised  in  qualifying  words  in  this  sense, 
'  especially  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  sugar  is  likely  to  be 
imported.'  The  Resolution  before  the  House  ought,  in  fact, 
to  run  thus :  '  that  the  continuance  of  Ministers  in  office 
under  such  circumstances,  especially  when  there  are  other 
hon.  Gentlemen  perfectly  able  and  perfectly  willing  to  take 
their  places,  &c.'  Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Baronet  may 
find  it  necessary  to  amend  his  Resolution,  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  agreement  with  the  admission  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Exeter,  and  with  the  course  of  Parlia- 
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mentary  precedent.  The  observations  which  I  have  made 
have  reference  to  the  general  tenour  of  the  Eesolution  as  a 
constitutional  precedent,  and  to  the  merits  of  that  Resolu- 
tion, as  professing  to  be  founded  on  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution ;  and  it  certainly  appears  to  me,  that  after  the 
arguments  advanced  by  my  right  hon.  Friends,  and  what 
I  have  now  stated,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that, 
so  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  the  present  Eesolution  would  form  an  entirely 
new  precedent,  which,  as  I  will  proceed  to  show,  it  would 
neither  be  fit  for  this  House  to  adopt,  nor  for  any  future 
Ministers,  who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
to  follow.  Let  us  consider  what  has  been  the  course  of 
the  constitution  of  late  years  ;  for  I  suppose  that  there  is 
no  one  who  will  not  admit,  that,  with  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, and  with  a  difference  in  the  position  of  the  coun- 
try, a  different  course  of  administration  becomes  neces- 
sary ;  and  that,  although  the  general  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution remains  the  same,  yet  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to 
be  acted  upon  must  vary  from  time  to  time.  If  the  House 
will  consider  what  has  been  the  course  of  the  constitution 
for  the  last  century,  I  think  they  will  see  that  that  which 
is  required  from  Ministers,  at  the  present  time,  is  very 
different  from  that  which  was  required  formerly,  and  that 
the  task  imposed  upon  Ministers  formerly  was  much  less 
difficult  than  that  which  they  have  now  to  undergo.  If 
the  House  will  refer  to  what  has  passed  in  the  course  of 
the  present  debates,  they  will  perceive  that,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  the  general  course  of  our  Administration 
is  not  the  point  in  dispute.  We  are  not  charged  with 
having  crippled  the  resources  of  the  country,  by  involving 
it  in  unnecessary  and  expensive  wars,  or  by  having  exposed 
it  to  tumults  and  insurrections,  which  we  had  not  the 
power  to  quell.  No ;  the  charge  against  us  is,  that  we 
have  submitted  certain  measures  for  the  approbation  of 
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Parliament,  which  we  have  wanted  sufficient  power  to  carry 
in  the  shape  of  Bills,  through  this  House.  Now  if  we  look 
back  to  the  greatest  statesmen  which  the  country  has  ever 
produced — to  those  whose  names  are  most  regarded  for  the 
genius  and  ability  which  they  displayed  in  the  direction  of 
affairs — if  we  look  back  to  Sir  R.  Walpole,  to  Lord  Chatham, 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  Mr.  Pox — if  we  refer  to  the  Administra- 
tions of  these  great  men,  and  then  cast  our  eyes  on  the 
statute-book,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  laws  they  have 
placed  there,  and  what  were  the  legislative  measures  they 
recommended  and  carried  through  Parliament,  I  fear  we 
shall  meet  with  a  meagre  return  indeed  for  our  labour.  It 
is  not  that  those  Ministers  did  not  answer  all  that  was 
required  of  them  in  their  time — it  is  not  that  they  were 
not  fully  equal  to  the  conduct  of  affairs,  according  to  the 
principles  they  professed — but  that  the  usages  of  the  con- 
stitution did  not  then  require  that  those  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  should  bring  forward  legislative  measures ; 
and,  indeed,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  did 
not  even  require  them  to  take  a  uniform  and  consistent 
part,  either  in  supporting  or  opposing  measures  submitted 
to  Parliament.  In  latter  times,  however,  and  more 
especially  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  country 
and  the  constitution  have  required  a  different  course  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Ministers.  What  with  the  neces- 
sity for  legislation — what  with  the  difficulty  which  indi- 
vidual Members  experience  in  carrying  through  Bills — what 
with  the  great  changes  so  long  delayed,  and  which,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was  indispensable  to 
make  suddenly,  and  on  various  subjects— from  all  these 
different  causes  an  expectation  has  arisen,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  bring  forward  measures  on  subjects  which 
excite  public  attention,  and  do  their  best  to  carry  them 
through  the  House.  But,  when  this  is  the  case,  I  think  it 
is    unreasonable   to  expect   that  a  Government  should 
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possess  the  same  general  and  uniform  support,  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  required  when 
Ministries  had  merely  acts  of  administration  to  perform. 
With  respect  to  acts  of  administration,  when  a  Minister, 
in  possession  of  all  necessary  information,  states  his  views 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  is  prepared,  either  to 
give  him  its  confidence,  in  support  of  his  general  policy,  or 
to  signify,  by  tokens  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  its 
confidence  is  withdrawn.  But,  with  respect  to  measures 
of  legislation,  such  as  the  Tithe  Bill,  the  alteration  in  the 
criminal  law,  or  the  Poor-law  Bill,  and  all  measures  of  a 
similar  kind,  each  Member  of  the  House  is  in  possession  of 
all  necessary  information ;  and,  though  Members  may  be 
disposed  to  yield  a  certain  degree  of  deference  to  a  Govern- 
ment, it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  should  place 
such  unlimited  confidence  in  them  as  to  approve  of  every 
measure  in  detail  which  they  introduce  into  Parliament. 
Therefore  if,  on  the  one  hand,  new  duties  have  been  im- 
posed on  Ministers,  and  you  require  them  to  carry  through 
Parliament  measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  import- 
ance ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  make  a  fair  allow- 
ance for  the  effect  of  discussion,  and  the  expression  of  the 
deliberate  opinions,  first,  of  Members  of  this  House ;  and, 
secondly,  of  our  constituents,  which  will  inevitably  occasion 
the  alteration  of  some  measures,  and  the  rejection  of  others. 
Am  I  making  an  apology  for  the  present  Administration 
only,  or  stating  what  does  not  apply  to  previous  Adminis- 
trations? As  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  founded  his 
motion  entirely  upon  the  failure  of  some  of  our  measures, 
and  on  the  carrying  of  others  by  the  support  of  our 
opponents,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  the 
only  measures  I  know  of  during  the  time  the  hon.  Baronet 
formed  part  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration ; 
and  as  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Pembroke  has  alluded  to 
our  legislative  efforts  in  what  certainly  appeared  to  me  to  be 
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a  tone  of  unusual  bitterness,  I  must  also  take  leave  to 
advert  to  defeats  sustained  during  the  time  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  I  were  both  Members  of  the  same 
Administration,  which,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it, 
did  not  want  a  considerable  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  greater  part  of  its  career ;  I  allude 
to  the  Administration  of  which  Earl  Grey  was  the  head, 
and  Lord  Althorp  the  leader  in  this  House.  First,  with 
respect  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tarn- 
worth.  I  brought  forward,  in  1828,  a  motion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  met  that  motion  by  a  direct  negative ;  but  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  forty.  Did  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
say,  '  I  have  been  defeated ;  it  is  clear  that  I  have  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  House,  and  must  no  longer  continue  in 
office  ? '  Far  from  it.  He  said,  '  I  will  contribute,  in  the 
best  way  I  can,  to  carry  into  effect  the  motion  I  formerly 
opposed.'  The  right  hon.  Baronet's  discomfiture  did  not 
stop  there.  The  next  time  the  question  came  before  the 
House,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  proposed  that,  instead  of 
repealing  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  they  should  be 
merely  suspended.  I  thought  that  those  Acts  were  founded 
in  bigotry  and  intolerance.  I  looked  upon  them  as  relics 
of  the  days  of  religious  persecution ;  and  such  being  my 
opinions,  I  said  that  they  must  be  totally  repealed.  Upon 
that  point  the  right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  venture  to  divide 
the  House.  He  left  the  House  in  possession  of  an  hon. 
Member  of  the  Opposition,  as  I  then  was ;  and,  when  the 
vote  was  carried  against  his  wishes,  all  that  he  said  was, 
that  he  had  been  at  the  time  absent  from  the  House, 
taking  refreshment  upstairs.  But  that  was  a  strong 
Administration !  It  was  not  the  weak,  imbecile,  and  in- 
competent Administration  which  has  governed  the  country 
for  the  last  few  years.  In  the  next  year,  another  im- 
portant measure  was  brought  forward ;  and  what  was  it  ? 
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It  so  happened  that,  in  1827,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
spoken  on  the  question  of  the  relief  proposed  to  be  given 
to  Boman  Catholics,  and  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
not  a  measure  which  could  be  made  a  matter  of  doubt  or 
compromise,  because  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution,  and  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  Church.  Could  stronger  objections  be 
urged  against  any  measure  ?  And  yet,  in  1829,  ^e  right 
hon.  Baronet  brought  forward  that  very  measure  which, 
at  the  time,  he  stated  most  fairly  and  candidly  to  be  the 
measure  of  his  opponents,  and  not  his  own !  The  only 
reason  assigned  for  passing  the  measure  at  that  particular 
time,  which  had  not  existed  before,  was,  that  large  bodies 
of  men  were  congregated  in  Ireland,  who,  by  threats  and 
menaces,  forced  the  Administration,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  the  head,  to  adopt  a  measure  which  they 
had  themselves  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  the  Church  and  the  maintenance  of  the  consti- 
tution. And  this  was  your  strong  Government!  This 
was  the  Government  which  could  carry  through  its  mea- 
sures. Why,  that  measure  was  opposed  by  one  half  of 
the  usual  supporters  of  the  Government.  It  was  opposed 
in  a  manner  the  most  violent  and  acrimonious,  and  was 
carried  only  in  consequence  of  the  constant  attendance 
and  active  support  given  to  the  Government  by  the  Oppo- 
sition of  that  day.  And  yet  the  noble  Lord,  who  has  just 
sat  down,  analysed  the  divisions  of  this  House,  and  told 
us  that  our  continuance  in  office  was  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  because,  upon  questions  of 
far  less  importance  than  that  of  1829,  we  have  received 
the  support  of  our  political  opponents.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Administration  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
Earl  Grey.  One  of  the  first  things  that  occurred  in  Lord 
Grey's  Administration  was  a  defeat,  by  a  majority  of 
forty-six,  upon  a  proposition  relative  to  the  timber  duties. 
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Besides  this  defeat,  many  parts  of  their  budget,  being 
opposed,  were  withdrawn.  In  the  next  Parliament  the 
Administration  had  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  think  that  the  party  who  now 
bring  forward  and  support  the  present  Resolution,  at  that 
time  mustered  not  more  than  from  120  to  140 ;  and  yet, 
in  that  House  of  Commons,  the  Ministers  were  subjected 
to  more  than  one  defeat,  and  I  may  particularly  refer  to 
that  upon  the  malt  duty.  After  being  defeated  upon  that 
question,  Ministers  came  down  to  the  House,  and  asked  it 
to  rescind  the  Resolution  which  it  had  come  to ;  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  most  fairly  and  handsomely  came 
down,  and  gave  his  support  to  the  Government  upon  that 
occasion.  He  supported,  with  the  greatest  ability,  the 
motion  for  rescinding  the  Resolution  for  the  repeal  of  the 
malt  duty.  Was  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Pembroke 
shocked  at  that?  Was  the  noble  Lord?  Did  they  then 
say  that  such  an  act  of  generosity,  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition,  was  never  before  heard  of?  I  do  not  remember 
anything  of  that  kind  to  have  occurred.  The  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  North  Lancashire,  and  myself,  were  parties 
to  another  proceeding,  upon  which  we  were  opposed  by  a 
great  many  of  our  usual  supporters,  and  supported  by  our 
opponents.  I  allude  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill. 
In  bringing  forward  that  measure,  the  noble  Lord  stated, 
I  think  on  just  grounds,  that  the  funds  to  be  derived  from 
the  improvement  of  church  leases  would  be  the  property, 
not  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  State.  It  was  found  that 
that  Bill,  which  had  met  with  considerable  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  not  likely  to  pass  through 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  if  it  contained  the  im- 
portant provision  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  there- 
fore the  noble  Lord  abandoned  the  clause  in  order  to  carry 
the  Bill;  thus  making  an  important  concession  to  his 
opponents.     Now,  I  maintain  that  there  was  no  loss  of 
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dignity,  there  was  no  sacrifice  of  honour,  in  that  pro- 
ceSng.  Because,  with  our  mixed  constitetion,  especially 
with  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons,  and  a  House  of 
Lords  constituted  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  make  such  concessions  and  com- 
promises as  these,  if  any  measures  are  to  be  carried,  which 
conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  My  opinion 
is,  at  least,  that  any  Government  which  is  not  prepared 
sometimes  to  listen  to  the  objections  of  their  opponents, 
will  deservedly  lose  the  means  of  carrying  some  of  their 
■ae^  J,  »ith  the  power  oTZr^  «...  the, 
would  lose  the  confidence  of  the  country.  That  prin- 
ciple was  fully  acted  on  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  expressed  his  objection  to  another  part  of  the 
same  Bill.  For  when  he,  though  at  the  head  of  only  a 
small  minority,  urged  the  Government  to  alter  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  which  affected  the  interests  of  existing 
incumbents,  they  felt  so  strongly  the  force  of  his  arguments, 
that  Lord  Althorp  requested  time  to  consider  them,  and 
afterwards  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to  abandon 
that  portion  of  the  measure.  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
those  compromises  and  concessions,  to  which  so  much 
importance  has  been  attached  during  this  debate,  are  not 
matters  of  such  entire  novelty  as  hon.  Members  opposite 
would  have  the  House  believe ;  and  I  must  add,  that,  if 
you  impose  upon  Government  the  necessity  of  introducing 
legislative  measures,  it  is  only  by  such  means  they  can 
succeed  in  carrying  them  through  Parliament.  I  re- 
marked before,  that,  if  we  referred  to  the  statute-book 
for  a  record  of  the  legislative  labours  of  eminent  statesmen 
of  former  times,  we  should  find  but  little  done  in  the  way 
of  abrogation  of  bad  laws,  and  still  less  in  the  way  of  the 
introduction  of  good  laws.  But  when  we  come  to  recent 
years,  and  look  at  what  the  successive  Administrations  of 
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Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne  have  effected,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place — some  entirely  of  a  legislative,  and  others  of 
a  mixed  legislative  and  administrative  character.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  in  addressing  the  House  the  other 
night,  told  us  that  he  had  been  for  ten  years  practically 
out  of  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  that  he  must 
therefore  take  a  review  of  our  financial  condition  during 
that  period.  I  confess  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  some- 
what curious  statement  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  as  if  he  had  not  been  watching  and  attending  to 
the  progress  of  affairs  whilst  he  has  been  out  of  office. 
But  meeting  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  his  own  ground, 
adopting  his  own  position,  and  taking  a  review,  not  of  the 
financial,  but  of  the  legislative  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, let  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  observe  what  changes 
have  taken  place  during  his  ten  years*  absence  from  office. 
When  the  right  hon.  Baronet  quitted  office,  he  left  the 
power  of  returning  Members  to  this  House,  in  some  150 
or  200  instances,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  who 
either  returned  themselves  to  Parliament,  or  bargained 
for  the  patronage  and  favour  of  Government,  in  consi- 
deration of  returning  their  friends ;  or  actually  sold  to 
some  one,  for  a  yearly  pension,  the  power  of  sitting  in 
the  House.  He  left  the  great  towns  of  this  country — 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  and  most 
of  the  other  great  marts  of  manufactures,  and  some  of 
commerce — totally  unrepresented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  were  now  to  return  to  office, 
he  would  find  no  such  power  vested  in  individuals  as  they 
formerly,  by  usurpation,  had  contrived  to  obtain.  He 
would  find  that  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
towns  of  this  country  have  representatives;  and  that 
some  hundred  thousand  persons,  who  formerly  did  not 
possess  the  elective  franchise,  now  form  part  of  the  base 
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on  which  this  House  rests.  When  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
quitted  office,  he  left  some  800,000  human  beings,  under 
the  British  dominion,  who  were  considered  as  mere  goods 
and  chattels — who  were  treated  with  all  the  inhumanity 
to  which  brute  beasts  are  sometimes  exposed,  and  who 
were  disposed  of  as  mere  property,  and  were  liable  to  all 
the  afflictions  which  attend  upon  compulsory  labour.  He 
would  now  find  them  converted  into  a  population  of  free- 
men, in  the  enjoyment  of  property,  and  as  well  off, 
perhaps,  as  any  labourer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  on  quitting  office,  left  such  abuses 
existing  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor-laws  as  threat- 
ened, in  the  first  place,  to  swallow  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  country;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  were  rapidly  debasing  the  character  of  the  labour- 
ing class  of  this  country — one  of  the  finest  bodies -of  men 
that  ever  existed.  He  would  find,  too,  on  returning  to 
office,  that  a  law  has  been  passed  which  has  had  the 
effect,  not  only  of  saving  landed  property  from  confisca- 
tion, but  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  labourers.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  left  municipal  corporations,  in  many 
instances,  self-elected,  going  on  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration without  being  subject  to  any  popular  control,  in 
consequence  of  which  their  funds  were  frequently  dis- 
posed of  fraudulently,  but  at  all  events  secretly,  and 
without  the  superintendence  necessary  to  secure  correct- 
ness and  honesty  in  local  administrations.  He  will  find 
that  popular  control  has  been  introduced  into  those  bodies, 
in  order  to  secure  the  proper  administration  of  the  funds, 
and  the  good  government  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are 
established.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  left  tithes  a  source 
of  constant  irritation  between  clergymen  and  their  pa- 
rishioners— converting  what  ought  to  have  been  the  rela- 
tions of  charity  and  benevolence  into  feelings  of  dissension 
and  ill-will.     He  will  find  that  that  source  of  contention 
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and  strife  has  been  dried  up,  and  that,  by  removing  it, 
that  Church,  to  which  the  noble  Lord  who  has  just  spoken 
says  we  have  done  so  much  injury,  has  been  avowedly 
more  strengthened  than  by  any  measure  which  the 
strongest  Administration  ever  passed.  Do  not  tell  me 
that  part  of  that  plan  is  due  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
The  attempt  to  settle  the  question  was  first  made  by  Lord 
Althorp ;  and  if  we  had  had  the  misfortune  to  do  what 
Lord  Althorp  did,  namely,  introduce  Bills  on  the  subject 
of  the  tithes,  in  many  successive  years,  without  carrying 
them,  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  had  it  referred  to  as  part 
of  our  sins.  But  to  return  : — That  which  I  consider  the 
essential  part  of  the  Tithe  Act,  is  the  making  commutation 
compulsory.  That  principle  was  introduced  by  the  present 
Government ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  will 
effectually  remove  all  the  old  evils  connected  with  tithes. 
In  Ireland,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  left  the  poor  and 
infirm  without  legal  provision  for  their  relief.  He  will  find 
that  legal  provision  now  established ;  and  the  foundation 
is  thus  laid  of  a  great  social  and  moral  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  left  a 
source  of  constant  disputes  between  the  Clergy  and  Dis- 
senters, in  consequence  of  the  compulsory  enforcement  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  and  the  necessity  of  receiving  baptism  according 
to  the  same  rites,  in  order  to  secure  a  registration  of 
births.  He  will  find  that  an  Act  has  been  passed  which 
has  removed  those  grievances — those  sources  of  angiy 
feeling  and  dissatisfaction,  by  means  which  are  at  once 
simple  and  efficacious,  and  have  given  rise  to  complaint 
from  no  party.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  left  the  corpora- 
tions of  Ireland  the  seats  of  exclusiveness  and  intolerance, 
to  the  injury  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  He  will  find 
that,  now,  the  right  principle  has  been  introduced,  though 
it  has  not  been  acted  upon,  as  I  think  it  should  be,  in 
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details,  of  making  corporations  in  the  great  towns  of 
Ireland  subject  to  popular  control.  There  is  another 
subject,  with  respect  to  which  I  must  solicit  the  attention 
of  the  House  for  a  short  time.  The  subject  is  one  which 
has  not  excited  much  party  discussion,  but  upon  which  a 
great  change  has  taken  place,  in  affecting  which  the 
present  Administration  has  borne  its  part.  I  allude  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Criminal-law — and  I  speak  not  of 
mere  formal  amendments,  but  of  such  as  affect  the 
number  of  persons  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed.  I 
find,  from  a  return  which  I  asked  for  the  other  day,  that, 
from  1 82 1  to  1825  inclusive,  5,220  persons  were  sentenced 
to  death,  and  364  executed,  being  an  average  of  seventy- 
five  yearly.  From  1826  to  1830,  6,679  we*e  sentenced  to 
death,  and  308  were  executed,  being  an  average  of  sixty- 
one  yearly.  From  1831  to  1835,  5,059  were  sentenced  to 
death,  and  210  executed,  being  an  average  of  forty-two 
yearly.  From  1836  to  1840,  in  the  second  year  of  which 
period  those  amendments  of  the  criminal  law  were  adopted 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  introducing,  the  number 
sentenced  to  death  was  only  1,181,  and  the  number 
executed  only  fifty-one,  being  an  average  of  ten  yearly. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  first  ten  years,  683 
persons  suffered  death ;  whereas,  in  the  last  ten,  only  261 
have  been  executed;  and  in  the  last  five  years,  capital 
punishment  has  been  inflicted  in  only  fifty-one  cases.  This 
is  a  change  which  I  look  back  to  with  satisfaction.  Now, 
I  beg  the  House  to  sum  up  the  measures  to  which  I  have 
referred — the  Reform  Act,  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Reform  Act,  the  English  Tithe  Act,  the  Irish 
Poor-law  Act,  the  Act  for  the  Registration  of  Births  and 
Deaths,  the  Irish  Corporation  Act,  the  Act  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Criminal  Law,  and,  I  may  add,  the  Canada 
Union  Act — and  I  ask  whether,  in  any  similar  space  of  ten 
vol.  n.  o 
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years,  any  Administration  which  has  existed  in  this 
country  ever  introduced  greater  and  more  important 
measures,  or  I  should  rather  say,  effected  greater  and 
more  important  improvements  ?  And  yet  it  is  upon  our 
asserted  failure  in  legislation — putting  aside  every  con- 
sideration connected  with  our  internal  and  external  ad- 
ministration  of  affairs-putting  aside  everything  done 
by  the  Executive,  both  at  home,  in  the  colonies,  and 
abroad — the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  supporters  found 
their  charge  against  us.  In  return,  I  show  you  a  part  of 
what  we  have  done,  omitting  to  notice  minor  measures, 
which  are  not,  however,  unimportant,  but  with  respect  to 
which  I  abstain  from  troubling  the  House.  I  have  shown 
the  important  legislative  changes  which  have  been  infao- 
duced  and  carried  by  that  Administration  which  has  been 
so  charged — I  will  say,  so  calumniated.  Let  it  be  re- 
collected, that  all  these  changes,  beginning  with  the 
Reform  Act,  have  been  effected  without  any  of  the  direful 
evils  of  a  revolution — that  we  have  not  seen,  in  this 
country,  what  has  accompanied  great  changes,  in  former 
days,  in  this  country,  and  almost  in  the  present  day  in 
other  countries — a  civil  war,  and  parties  running  to  arms 
to  contend  against  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  although 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  bring  these  charges  against  our 
management  of  the  finances,  the  security  of  the  public 
funds  has  gone  on  constantly  increasing  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Earl  Grey  to  office.  But  I  will  not  go  so  far  back 
as  that.  I  will  take  the  year  1835,  since  it  has  been 
particularly  dwelt  upon  by  hon.  Members  opposite — the 
period  at  which  the  existing  Administration  was  formed — 
and  I  ask,  whether  there  has  been  any  thing  like  serious 
disturbance  in  this  country  whilst  the  great  changes 
which  the  Government  has  effected  were  in  progress? 
Have  not  these  changes  been  accomplished  in  the  midst 
of  peace  P   I  have  been,  perhaps,  too  sensitive  with  regard 
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to  what  are  called  organic  changes.  I  feared  that,  after 
the  great  example  of  the  Eeform  Act,  an  appetite  might 
be  created  for  other  changes  of  the  same  kind,  which 
might  eventually  endanger  the  most  valuable  and  sacred 
institutions  of  the  country.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however, 
that  during  the  great  changes  and  improvements  which 
we  have  made — and  I  see  near  me  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney-general,  who  has  been  a  party  to 
many  improvements  which  I  have  not  mentioned — the 
country  has  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  and 
property  has  not  been  disturbed ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  pursuits  of  industry  have  been  followed  in  fully  as 
much  security  as  when  a  Tory  Administration  thought  it 
their  great  glory  to  leave  things  alone,  to  allow  laws  to 
remain  on  the  statute  book  which  were  the  offspring  of 
the  most  barbarous  times,  and  to  leave,  in  the  executive 
Administration,  relics  of  the  worst  corruption.  I  have 
stated  the  general  changes  which^the  Government  has 
made ;  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  necessary,  at  this 
late  period  of  the  debate,  to  detain  the  House  by  going 
through  all  the  measures  which  it  is  alleged  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  obliged  to  yield  to  their  opponents ;  and 
therefore  I  will  confine  my  observations  to  three  or  four 
of  those  cases  only.  With  regard  to  the  Appropria- 
tion Clause,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  introduce  it  into  a 
Bill  brought  into  this  House,  which  we  believed  was  likely 
to  pass.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  Parliament  ulti- 
mately passed  the  measure  without  that  clause  embodying 
the  principle  which  we  considered  necessary  to  the  final 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question.  I  maintain, 
however,  that  that  does  not  furnish  any  proof  that  we  did 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
respect  to  that  measure ;   for  the  Appropriation  Clause 

was  supported  by  a  majority  of  this  House.     We  carried 
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the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sent  it,  con- 
taining the  clause,  up  to  the  other  House.  But,  though 
it  was  carried  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  it 
safely  into  the  harbour  of  legislation.  The  House  of 
Lords,  it  is  well  known,  struck  out  the  clause ;  and  there- 
fore, I  say,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Appropriation 
Clause  is  no  proof  of  our  not  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  although  it  may  be  considered 
evidence  of  our  wanting  that  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
was  my  opinion  at  that  time,  that,  looking  to  the  great 
changes  which  had  recently  taken  place,  and  to  the  nicely 
balanced  state  of  parties,  it  was  most  advisable  for  the 
practical  working  of  the  constitution,  to  wait,  in  order 
that  all  parties  might  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
whether  public  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  further 
measures  of  reform  which  were  then  mooted,  or  whether 
it  would  become  what  is  called  more  Conservative.  If 
the  voice  of  the  country  had  been  pronounced  in  favour  of 
further  reforms  and  liberal  measures,  I  expected  that  the 
House  of  Lords  would,  as  they  had  before  done,  have 
yielded  to  the  declared  sense  of  the  people.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  appear  that  the  voice  of  the  country 
was  in  favour  of  policy  of  a  more  Conservative  charac- 
ter, we  felt  that  it  would  be  equally  our  duty  not  to  press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
liberal  measures  with  which  we  might  even  feel  ourselves 
identified  as  an  Administration.  It  did  appear  to  us  that 
the  opinion  of  the  country  did  not  warmly  support  us  in 
maintaining  the  Appropriation  Clause,  as  we  expected  it 
would  have  done.  But,  since  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
alluded  tauntingly  to  the  resolution  in  which  we  declared 
that  no  adjustment  of  the  Tithe  question  could  be  final 
or  satisfactory,  which  did  not  involve,  the  principle  of 
appropriation,  I  must  say  that,  although  I  feel  myself 
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bound  to  support  the  settlement  which  has  been  effected, 
I  would  advise  hon.  Members  opposite  not  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  there  may  not  arise  in  Ireland  some  serious 
discontent  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  question  has 
been  disposed  of.  This  has  been  drawn  from  me  by  the 
allusions  which  have  been  made  to  the  subject,  and  not 
with  any  intention  of  departing  from  the  settlement  which 
has  been  made.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, give  my  support  to  the  existing  law,  which 
has  established  a  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes.  All  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  when  it  is  alleged  that  this  settle- 
ment is  perfectly  satisfactory,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
some  doubt  may  be  entertained  upon  that  point.  The 
next  subject  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  alluded,  was 
the  Bill  respecting  Jamaica.  I  cannot  help  saying,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  treated  this 
topic,  was  not  altogether  marked  by  that  candour  which 
I  expected  from  him.  When  the  Jamaica  Bill  was  brought 
forward,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  '  I  do  not  think  the 
measure  is  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  but 
if  circumstances  should  arise  to  render  it  necessary,  I  will 
support  it,  or  some  Bill  like  it.'  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
also  said,  he  could  not  look  upon  the  Bill  as  a  party 
measure,  and  he  suggested  that  it  should  be  postponed  for 
a  year,  and  another  Bill,  wanting  its  stringent  enactments, 
passed  in  the  meantime.  Now,  after  that,  I  confess  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Baronet  refer  to  what 
occurred  respecting  the  Jamaica  Bill,  as  a  proof  that  we 
did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
[Sir  E.  Peel :  You  refused  to  adopt  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject.] It  is  true  that  we  did  look  upon  it  in  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  viewed 
it.  That  is  perfectly  true.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  is  not  justified  in  treating  the  measure, 
at  one  moment,  as  a  subject  which  does  not  form  a  party 
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question,  and  with  respect  to  which  we  might  fairly  adopt 
his  suggestions ;  and,  at  another,  treating  it  as  a  party 
question,  and  referring  to  our  adopting  his  suggestions  as 
a  proof  that  we  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Government  resigned  office  at  the 
decision  which  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  with 
respect  to  the  Jamaica  Bill ;  but  what  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  reference  to  that  proceeding  P 
The  noble  Duke,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  too  favourably 
disposed  towards  us,  or  anxious  for  our  continuance  in 
office,  declared  that  we  had  acted  prematurely  in  resigning. 
That  opinion  the  noble  Duke  expressed  both  in  public  and 
private.  Having  resigned  our  offices,  however,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  called  upon  to  form  an  Administration  ; 
but  his  attempt  to  do  so  failed,  owing  to  circumstances  to 
which  I  will  not  now  refer.  ['  Cheers.9']  I  assure  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  that  I,  personally,  have  no  unwilling- 
ness to  allude  to  those  circumstances.  But  there  are 
higher  considerations  which  restrain  me.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  it  will  be  recollected,  after  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  to  form  an  Administration,  stated  in  this  House 
various  reasons  —  independently  of  the  circumstance  to 
which  I  have  just  adverted — which  induced  him  to  think 
that  he  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  carry  on  the 
Government.  He  said,  that  in  the  very  division  on  the 
Jamaica  Bill  in  which,  be  it  recollected,  we  obtained  a 
majority  of  five,  ten  Members  had  voted,  who  were  not 
usually  found  amongst  his  supporters.  He  commented, 
also,  on  the  difficulties  which  he  would  have  had  to  en- 
counter in  the  Government  of  Ireland,  and  the  inadequate 
support  he  would  have  received  from  the  representatives 
of  that  country  5  and  he  particularly  referred  to  the  defeat 
which  he  anticipated  in  the  coming  election  of  Speaker. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet's  anticipations  upon  that  subject 
proved  to  be  correct.     When  the  chair  of  this  Houso 
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became  vacant,  a  Gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  was  proposed  to  fill  it,  to  whom  no  objection  could 
possibly  be  taken  on  the  score  of  character,  or  fitness  for 
that  elevated  station.  We,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  as 
little  doubted  that  right  hon.  Gentleman's  fitness  for  the 
office  of  Speaker,  as  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  I  am 
sure,  would  think  of  questioning  yours,  Sir,  The  ques- 
tion was  one  in  which  the  two  great  parties  took  an  in- 
terest, because  each  wished  to  establish,  in  the  person  of 
the  Speaker,  the  representative  of  its  opinions.  The 
result  of  the  struggle  was  a  majority  of  eighteen,  in  favour 
of  the  candidate  proposed  by  us.  Was  not  that,  I  ask, 
decisive  evidence  as  to  which  side  of  the  House  com- 
manded the  majority  ?  Was  it  not  a  proof  that  we,  at 
that  time,  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  House  9  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Pembroke,  has  re- 
ferred to  our  abandonment  of  the  Bill  for  amending  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  as  another  proof  of  our  not 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  House.  I  think  that  the 
proper  time  for  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  have  criticised 
the  Bill,  in  the  way  in  which  he  did,  was  when  it  was 
before  the  House.  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had,  at  that 
time,  stated  his  objections  to  any  parts  of  the  measure,  I 
would  have  been  prepared  to  have  given  him  an  answer. 
But,  instead  of  pursuing  that  obvious  course,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  waited  until  the  Bill  was  removed  from  the 
Table  of  the  House,  and  then  took  an  opportunity  of 
entering  into  a  discussion  on  its  merits,  in  the  midst  of  an 
angry  debate  between  two  great  parties.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  accused  the  Government  of  not  embodying  in  the 
Bill  some  of  the  mitigating  recommendations  of  a  com- 
mittee of  this  House,  which  sat  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
of  the  Poor-law.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  I  had  prepared 
clauses  embodying  several  of  the  recommendations  of  that 
committee,  and  I  only  withdrew  them,  after  mature  con- 
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sideration,  because  it  was  made  apparent,  that,  by  adopting 
them,  we  should  run  a  very  great  risk  of  bringing  back 
some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  old  law.  For  instance,  it  is 
quite  right  that  an  allowance  in  money  should  be  given  to 
a  sick  member  of  a  working  man's  family ;  but  if  this  was 
done  by  Act  of  Parliament,  there  is  no  knowing  what  con- 
struction might  have  been  put  upon  it,  or  how  far  it  would 
have  led  to  the  revival  of  the  old  abuses.  After  full  con- 
sideration,  therefore,  we  determined,  and  I  think  wisely, 
that  it  would  be  best  for  the  country — that  it  would  be 
best  for  the  poor  themselves — to  leave  all  matters  of  this 
kind  to  the  discretion  of  the  Poor-law  commissioners, 
instead  of  introducing  positive  enactments  respecting 
them  into  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I  now  come  to  the  last 
instance  which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  re- 
ferred to,  in  support  of  his  proposition,  that  we  do  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that 
is,  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  brought  forward  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
question  involved  in  the  Budget  is,  whether  by  a  change  in 
the  differential  duties — whether  by  removing  abolition  and 
diminishing  restrictions— we  cannot  increase  the  revenue, 
supply  the  existing  deficiency,  and  thus  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  imposing  fresh  taxes.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said, 
that,  if  he  were  in  office,  he  would  take  a  calm  review  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  state  of  our 
finances,  before  he  determined  on  what  he  ought  to  do. 
Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  ability,  I 
defy  him  to  find  any  but  four  modes  by  which  the  revenue 
can  be  brought  upon  a  par  with  the  expenditure.  The 
first  is,  by  diminishing  our  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments ;  but  even  the  most  sanguine  could  not  expect  to 
derive  more  than  a  million  from  this  source ;  and  I  main- 
tain that,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  it  would  not 
be  prudent — it  would  not  be  safe — to  make  any  consider- 
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able  reduction  in  these  services.  ,  In  the  second  place,  a 
Government  might  go  on  from  year  to  year,  raising  money 
by  means  of  loans ;  but  that  would  eventually  only  aug- 
ment the  deficiency,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  could  not 
fail  to  operate  injuriously  to  public  credit.  The  third 
mode  is,  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes.  The  remaining 
resource  is  to  alter  the  protective  duties.  Now,  I  confess 
it  does  appear  to  me,  that,  as  regards  a  question  involving 
considerations  of  such  magnitude  as  these  we  ought  not, 
upon  the  first  defeat,  to  have  resigned  office,  and  trans- 
ferred power  into  the  hands  of  our  opponents.  I  will  not 
deny  that  many  reasons  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  such 
a  course ;  but,  looking  to  the  great  interest  of  the  people 
as  affected  by  the  measures  which  we  have  propounded  to 
Parliament,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  reasons  which  existed 
for  not  tendering  our  resignation  to  our  Sovereign  were 
the  stronger.  If  we  had  done  so — if  we  had  taken  that 
course — would  it  not  have  been  thought  that  we  had 
brought  forward  these  measures  without  the  intention  of 
standing  by  them,  and  that  we  had  abandoned  them  on 
the  first  show  of  opposition  P  I  say  that,  if  we  had  acted 
in  that  manner,  we  should  have  seriously  injured  measures 
which  we  think  beneficial  to  the  public  interest,  and 
shaken  and  invalidated  the  great  principles  we  desire  to 
see  carried  into  effect.  As  long  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  persevere  in  propounding  these  measures,  taking  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  of  doing  so  as  long  as  we 
see  a  prospect  of  carrying  them,  and  thus  rendering  an 
essential  benefit  to  the  country — I  think  that  we  are 
bound  to  continue  at  our  post.  The  right  hon.  Member 
for  Pembroke  quoted  the  opinion  of  a  great  man,  but  with- 
out that  authority  which  attaches  to  a  real  admirer  of  his 
principles,  and  follower  of  his  conduct.  I  will  also  quote 
his  words.  On  an  occasion  when  the  Whig  party  was  in 
a  state  of  discomfiture,  and  almost  of  despondency,  Mr. 
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Fox  said,  that  if  he  could  entertain  any  hope  of  advancing 
the  great  cause  of  civil  and  religions  freedom,  which  he 
had  ever  espoused,  he  would  not  slacken  in  his  exertions ; 
and  he  quoted  from  Virgil,  as  expressive  of  his  feelings, 
the  lines — 

Non  aded  has  exosa  manns  victoria  fagit, 
Ut  tanta  quicquam  pro  epe  ten  tare  recusem. 

Espousing  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox,  like  him  we  will 
not  desert  the  cause  in  which  we  have  embarked ;  but 
will,  on  the  contrary,  do  all  in  our  power  to  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  measures  which  we  have  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  the  importance  of 
which,  I  think,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  Having, 
then,  determined,  that  it  was  our  duty  not  to  resign  our 
offices  upon  the  first  defeat  with  respect  to  those  measures, 
but  one  course  remains  open  to  us  to  pursue.  The  noble 
Lord  who  spoke  last  charges  us  with  having  referred  to 
a  dissolution  by  way  of  a  threat.  Why,  at  an  early  period 
of  this  debate,  we  were  accused  of  not  speaking  out  on 
that  very  subject.  The  noble  Lord  quoted  a  rebuke  which 
Lord  Lansdowne  had  administered  to  Mr.  Canning  when 
he  uttered  a  threat  of  dissolving,  but  did  we  utter  any 
threat  on  the  subject?  I  say,  we  have  neither  uttered 
threat  or  menace.  There  have,  to  be  sure,  been  threats 
and  menaces  uttered,  but  they  have  proceeded  from  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Pembroke,  and  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  North  Lancashire.  They  have  threatened 
my  noble  and  hon.  Friends,  the  Members  for  Lincolnshire, 
with  the  consequence  of  the  votes  which  they  are  about 
to  give  upou  this  question.  I  trust  that  those  threats  will 
have  no  influence  on  the  conduct  of  my  noble  and  hon. 
Friends.  I  think  my  noble  Friend,  the  Member  for  Lin- 
colnshire, stands  on  far  better  grounds  with  respect  to 
his  constituents,  than  anyone  who  would  come  forward 
and  seek  to  supplant  him  by  attaching   himself  to  the 
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right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Pembroke.  What 
is  it  my  noble  Friend  has  said,  both  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln  and  in  this  House?  He  said,  'I  oppose  any 
alteration  of  the  Corn-laws.  It  may  be  brought  forward 
by  the  Ministers  whom  I  support.  My  vote  may  cause  a 
dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  I  care  not  for  that  conse- 
quence. I  give  my  vote  on  this  question  against  them, 
because  I  feel  that  my  vote  on  this  subject  is  an  adherence 
to  the  present  law,  which  I  prefer  to  any  other.*  I  believe 
the  constituency  of  Lincolnshire  may  depend  upon  men 
who  hold  an  attachment  to  the  present  principle  of  the 
Corn-law,  without  reference  to  any  party  tie.  But  on  what 
ground  are  the  hon.  Gentlemen  to  stand,  who  are  proposed 
to  succeed  my  noble  and  hon.  Friends  ?  On  the  ground, 
not  only  that  they  are  hostile  to  the  present  Government, 
but  that  they  are  ready  to  support  the  administration  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth.  And 
support  him  for  what  ?  Not  on  the  great  questions  upon 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  differs  from  us.  But  are 
they  to  support  him  by  adhering  to  the  present  Corn- 
laws  ?  By  no  means.  But  they  are  to  support  him  on 
that  wonderful  and  immutable  principle  of  the  sliding 
scale,  which,  as  my  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Lincoln- 
shire, has  truly  said,  may  be  no  protection  at  all,  or  may 
be  an  entire  prohibition.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth 
gathers  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  that  he 
means  to  stand  upon  the  principle  of  the  present  law.  I 
confess  I  did  not  so  understand  him,  because  I  cannot 
believe,  that  he  would  say  so  clearly,  both  last  year  and 
the  present  year,  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  details 
of  the  present  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  mean  to  make 
only  some  trifling  alteration  in  the  sliding  scale.  I  can- 
not think,  that  a  great  question  of  this  kind  could  be 
brought  forward  by  him  for  the  sake  of  some  very  slight 
and  trifling  alteration.     I  believe,  if  he  had  the  power,  he 
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would  make  a  very  great  alteration.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Lambeth  and  I  have  read  the  oracle,  and  we  read  it 
differently.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very  obscure  and  myste- 
rious oracle,  but  I  gather,  from  a  statesman  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  prudence  and  long  experience  intimating 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  present  law,  and  would 
not  adhere  to  its  details,  that  he  intends  some  day  or 
other,  if  he  has  the  power,  to  make  a  considerable  altera- 
tion— always  reserving,  however,  the  sliding  scale.  How 
far  that  scale  may  slide  may  depend  upon  existing  cir- 
cumstances. But  what  would  the  Lincolnshire  farmers 
have  to  look  to  ?  My  noble  and  hon.  Friends  may  say — 
'This  is  an  insufficient  protection,  we  think  our  consti- 
tuents  ought  not  to  accept  it.  We  would  not  vote  for  it 
when  it  was  proposed  by  our  own  friends,  and  we  will  not 
vote  for  it  now  that  it  is  proposed  by  our  opponents/  But 
if  two  Members  were  returned  upon  the  grounds  of  their 
attachment  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  they  would  say  to 
such  a  proposition — '  Never  mind  the  Corn-laws,  never 
mind  establishing  protection  to  agriculture,  let  the  scale 
slide  down  as  far  as  it  may,  it  being  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  our  confidence,  and  the  great 
object  being  to  support  him,  we  are  sure  it  will  answer  its 
purpose,  and  secure  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests.' The  great  question  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  to  consider  on  this  occasion — I  will  not  deny  it — was, 
between  resignation  and  advising  an  appeal  to  the  country. 
On  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  the  people — con- 
sidering that  we  have  undertaken  this  question — I  feel 
that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  offer  such  advice  to  her 
Majesty  as  we  may  think  will  ensure  the  decision  of  it  by 
the  electors  of  the  realm,  duly  consulted  upon  the  ques- 
tion. I  may  be  told,  that  this  resolution  is  intended  as  a 
bar  to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  I 
cannot  see  it,  although,  in  terms,  it  may  appear  to  be  so. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  a  dissolution  is  a  prerogative 
which  this  House  has  no  right  to  interfere  with.  I  think 
a  dissolution,  like  other  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  is  one 
in  which  the  House  has  a  right,  in  certain  cases,  to  in- 
terfere. But  I  think  the  only  ground  upon  which  it  can 
properly  interfere  is,  when  this  House  can  say,  that  the 
course  of  legislation  and  administration  is  proceeding 
harmoniously,  and  that  it  is  likely,  both  with  respect  to 
administration,  and  with  respect  to  legislation,  that  if  this 
House  is  not  dissolved,  many  beneficial  consequences  to 
the  country  will  ensue,  and  that  a  dissolution  would  be 
a  needless  and  wanton  interference  with  the  course  of 
business.  Such  was  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Fox  in 
1784,  when  an  address  to  the  Crown  was  moved  against 
the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  that  day.  He 
said,  that  the  House  was  fully  able  to  undertake,  and 
would  undertake,  to  settle  the  great  question  relating  to 
India.  Such  was  the  ground  that  we  took,  when,  in 
1835,  we  moved  and  carried  a  vote  of  censure  against  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Eobert  Peel),  for  the  advice  he 
gave  to  the  Crown  for  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament. 
But  is  that  the  course  taken  in  the  present  case  ?  I  have 
listened  to  this  debate,  but  I  have  neither  heard  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  nor  from  anyone  who  followed  him, 
the  assertion,  that  if  no  dissolution  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment took  place,  it  was  likely  to  continue  for  the  whole 
six  years  during  which  Parliaments  are  allowed  to  last, 
with  benefit  to  the  country,  or  with  improvement  to  its 
legislation.  With  regard  to  legislation,  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  themselves  have  made  out,  that  various  decisions 
have  been  given  by  the  House,  some  for,  and  some  against 
Government.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  Budget ;  it  is  a 
question  of  such  importance,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
brought  to  a  final  issue  without  appeal,  at  one  time  or 
other,  to  the  sense  of  the  people.     But  with  regard  to  the 
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Administration,  will  not  the  division  of  this  night  tell  us 
— whichever  side  may  have  the  trifling  majority,  which  is 
the  utmost  any  one  expects — will  it  not,  I  say,  show,  that 
there  is  that  degree  of  party  feeling  in  this  House,  that  it 
is  not  likely,  even  if  we  had  surrendered  the  reins  of  office 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  he  would  have  found  him- 
self able  to  continue  the  administration  of  the  country 
with  the  present  House  of  Commons  ?  Had  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  felt  otherwise — had  he  been  of  opinion  otherwise, 
would  he  not  have  stated  it  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
could  have  alleged,  that,  if  he  were  in  power,  he  could 
carry  on  the  Government  without  a  dissolution,  would  he 
not  have  alleged  it?  But  has  he  done  so?  No.  No 
doubt  the  right  hon.  Baronet  thinks,  as  I  think,  and  as 
almost  everybody  out  of  doors  thinks,  that  the  symptoms 
of  division  in  this  House,  are  such  that  the  present  House 
of  Parliament  cannot  be  of  long  duration,  without  some 
appeal  being  made  to  the  people,  in  order  to  decide  which 
are  the  principles,  and  which  are  the  men,  in  whom  they 
place  confidence.  If  such,  then,  is  the  case — if  we  cannot 
attain  the  useful  result  of  averting  a  dissolution,  and  of 
continuing  the  present  Parliament  by  our  resignation  of 
office,  what  effect  would  that  resignation  have  in  the  eyes 
of  the  country,  but  the  apparent  abandonment  of  those 
principles  we  have  supported — an  imputation,  which,  by 
the  way,  Lord  Melbourne  has  declared,  would  be  the  last 
he  would  like  to  bear,  and,  perhaps,  also,  an  impediment 
for  some  years  to  come,  to  the  passing  of  those  measures 
of  legislation  which,  we  think,  are  calculated  to  secure  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  Then,  Sir,  is  not  what  I  have 
said  sufficient  justification  for  the  course  that  we  are  now 
pursuing?  Is  it  not  a  sufficient  justification  for  our  not 
taking  that  course  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  says  was 
incumbent  upon  us,  which,  no  doubt,  in  his  view,  he 
considers  incumbent  upon  us ;  but  which,  I  think,  would 
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not  have  done  justice,  either  to  our  principles,  or  to  the 
immediate  measures  which  we  have  propounded.  I  now 
leave  this  question  to  the  judgment  of  the  House.  With 
regard  to  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  as  a  resolution  affecting  the  constitution — put- 
ting aside  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, I  think  it  is  not  rightly  founded  in  precedent,  and, 
above  all,  ill  suited  to  the  present  condition  and  state  of 
our  constitution.  As  regards  the  Administration,  I  think, 
if  it  means  that  the  present  Ministers  are  not  entitled  to 
advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  it  is  an 
unjustifiable  interference  with  the  royal  prerogative.  If  it 
is  not  so  intended,  then  you  have  our  confession,  that  we 
should  not  think  it  right,  after  the  decision  of  the  House 
upon  the  Sugar  question,  to  continue  for  any  longer  time 
to  hold  office  with  this  Parliament,  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  pass  those  measures  which  are 
essential  for  the  financial  service  of  the  present  time,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  assembling,  as  soon  as  public  conve- 
nience would  admit,  a  new  Parliament,  to  decide  upon 
the  whole  question  at  issue.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Pembroke,  approves  of  the  precedent  of  1831 ; 
and  yet  he  would  condemn  us  for  following  that  precedent ; 
and  that  entirely  upon  the  ground,  that  it  did  so  happen 
that  the  sugar  duties  then  expired  in  March,  and  there- 
fore there  was  no  obstacle  to  a  dissolution  ;  whereas  they 
do  not  now  expire  till  July,  and  therefore  require  to  be 
continued.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lan- 
cashire, stated  at  that  time  his  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
He  said : — 

'  If,  however,  a  set  of  Ministers,  who  brought  forward  a 
measure  to  which  they  were  solemnly  pledged,  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  found  that  that  measure  was  defeated, 
it  certainly  might  not  be  improper,  in  such  a  case,  that 
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a  reference  should  be  made  by  them  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public/ 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  in  March,  1831 ; 
and  I  know  not  why  that  opinion  should  be  departed  from 
in  1 84 1.  What  makes  the  difference  between  the  two 
periods  ?  The  noble  Lord  assents  to  that  opinion ;  why, 
therefore,  press  this  resolution  upon  the  House  P  If  we 
admit,  that  we  ought  not  to  continue  in  office  with  the 
present  Parliament,  where  is  the  necessity,  and  where  is 
the  justification  of  the  resolution  P  Upon  the  whole  state 
of  the  case,  and  upon  the  whole  case  of  the  Administration, 
I  beg  the  House  to  consider,  that  this  is  a  resolution  sup- 
ported and  made  out  by  reference  to  various  legislative 
measures, — the  Ministry  having  brought  forward  more 
legislative  measures,  and  having  carried  more  legislative 
measures  of  useful  reform  than  perhaps  any  other  Ministry, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Grey's  Administration,  from 
183 1  to  1835.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  Executive,  I  beg 
the  House  to  consider,  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
debate,  no  delinquency  has  been  proved,  no  weakness  has 
been  shown — no  want  of  vigour  demonstrated  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  on 
one  occasion,  accused  us  of  wishing  to  abandon  the  vessel 
of  the  state,  when  we  found  that  we  were  no  longer  able 
to  guide  it.  Now,  I  must  say,  that  with  regard  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs — apart  from  the  evil  of  the  equal 
division  of  parties — I  see  nothing  which  should  induce  any 
Minister  to  desire  to  quit  office,  or  any  Gentleman  to  be 
unwilling  to  accept  office.  On  the  contrary  I  think  the 
state  of  affairs,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  such  as  to  give 
great  facilities  to  any  Administration  who  may  have  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country ;  and,  if  left  by  those 
who  now  hold  the  reins  of  Government,  their  successors 
would  find  the  character  of  the  country  standing  as  high  as 
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it  ever  did  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  with  peace 
and  security  at  home.  Tour  only  difficulty  is  from  your 
unwillingness  to  deal  with  interests  which  are  opposed  to 
measures  useful  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  If 
you  can  deal  with  those  interests  with  just  caution,  giving 
them  every  consideration  which  is  due  to  their  long  esta- 
blishment, and  taking  upon  yourselves  the  responsibility 
of  reforming  your  present  laws,  and  yet  proceeding  upon 
sound  principles,  and  being  determined  to  go  on  with  the 
application  of  those  sound  principles — then  I  say,  that  if 
you,  the  Parliament  and  the  Government,  do  that,  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  Administration  of  the  country. 
But  if  you  will  not  do  that — if  you  will  undertake  to 
protect  vicious  legislation — to  consider  the  interests  of 
separate  bodies  rather  than  the  well-being  of  the  whole- 
then,  indeed,  you  may  enter  upon  a  protracted  struggle, 
but  it  will  be  a  protracted  struggle  against  measures  which 
are  founded  upon  sound  policy,  and  which  are  certain  of 
ultimate  triumph. 
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Monday t  August  30,  1 841. 

Lord  John  Russell  said :  I  have  now,  Sir,  to  state  to 
the  House  that,  after  the  division  of  Friday  night,  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  thought  it  their  duty  at  once  to  advise 
the  answer  which  has  just  been  communicated  to  the  House, 
and  humbly  to  tender  their  resignations  to  her  Majesty,  in 
order  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  form  a  new  Administration. 
Her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  our  resigna- 
tions, and  we  therefore  now  only  hold  office  until  other 
Ministers  shall  be  appointed  to  the  offices  which  we  res- 
pectively filled.  Perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me  on  this 
occasion,  and  before    I  make  the   motion  with  which   I 
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intend  to  conclude,  to  state  the  impressions — in  doing 
which  I  shall  as  much  as  possible  avoid  matter  of  contro- 
versy and  debate — to  state  the  impressions  I  entertain  with 
respect  to  late  events.  It  was  our  duty,  as  we  believed,  to 
propose  the  measures  which  were  proposed  in  the  late 
Parliament  in  reference  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  which  we  thought  essential  to  its  interests. 
Upon  being  defeated  with  regard  to  one  of  these  measures, 
we  advised  her  Majesty,  as  soon  as  the  business  of  the 
Session  would  permit  it,  to  resort  to  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  That  dissolution  having  taken  place,  and  the 
new  Parliament  being  assembled,  on  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  we  advised  her  Majesty  to  submit  to  them  the 
consideration  of  measures  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  ask 
for  the  opinion  of  Parliament  in  reference  to  these  matters. 
It  has  pleased  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  large  majority, 
to  address  her  Majesty,  stating  that  her  Ministers  did  not 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  Parliament  and  the  country.  This 
decision  left  us  no  other  part  to  perform  than  that  of 
resigning  our  offices.  I  will  not  use  any  arguments  to 
show  why  we  think  we  were  justified  in  prolonging  the 
struggle  until  the  present  hour;  but  I  say,  that  it  was 
our  conviction,  that  our  duty  to  the  Sovereign  whose 
confidence  we  enjoyed,  that  our  persuasion  of  the  necessity 
of  the  measures  which  we  advised,  and  our  belief  that  the 
people  should  be  consulted  on  questions  involving  their 
dearest  interests,  rendered  it  incumbent  on  us  to  continue 
the  struggle  to  the  present  moment.  I  have,  on  former 
occasions,  justified  the  course  which  we  pursued  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  and  in  future  debates  I  shall  be  ready  to 
justify  them  again ;  but  I  am  now  only  stating  the  con- 
viction which  we  entertain.  Sir,  it  has  been  our  fate  now 
to  hold  power  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  I  will 
not  say  that  as  long  as  we  could  use  power,  as  we  believed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  it  was  with  reluctance  we 
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continued  in  office ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  do  not  think 
the  possession  of  power  in  this  country  can  be  accompanied 
by  satisfaction,  unless  there  are  means  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  measures  which  Ministers  feel  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.     I  do  not  allude  now  to  particular 
measures  of  less  or  minor  importance,  but  to  measures  of 
great  and  transcendent  moment.    With  regard  to  such 
measures,  we  began,  in  the  commencement  of  Lord  Grey's 
Administration,  with  the  Reform  Act — we  ended  by  pro- 
posing measures  for  the  freedom  of  commerce.    With  large 
and  important  measures  we  commenced — with  large  and 
important  measures  we  conclude.     In  pursuance  of  great 
objects  we  triumphed — in  pursuance  of  great  objects  we 
have  fallen.     Another  remark  I  may  make,  which  relates 
both  to  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne,  as  severally  first 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.     Lord  Grey,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Act,  and  in  the  first  year  of  that  measure,  enjoyed, 
together  with  his  colleagues,  great  and  almost  unexampled 
popularity.     Lord  Melbourne,  as  being  the  first  Minister 
of  William  IV.,  became,  at  the  accession  of  the  present 
Queen,  the  adviser  of  a  Princess,  who  came  to  the  throne 
at  the  earliest  period  at  which  by  law  it  was  allowable  to 
exercise  the  power  of  Sovereignly;  it  was  his  duty  to  offer 
that  advice  and  give  that  information  which  a  Queen 
without  experience  could  not  be  supposed  to  have,  and 
which  was  received  with  the  confidence  and  reliance  that 
became  the  frank  and  generous  nature  of  the  Royal  Person 
now  on  the  throne.     Now,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
neither  of  these  powers — neither  the  great  powers  of  popu- 
larity which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Ministry  of  Earl  Grey, 
nor  the  power  and  favour  of  the  Sovereign  enjoyed  by  Lord 
Melbourne  and  his  colleagues — was  ever  abused  by  either 
of  them.   On  the  contrary,  while  fault  has  been  found  with 
both  of  them  for  not  having  proposed  measures  which,  it 
was  said  at  the  time,  would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of 
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their  party,  and  the  security  of  their  power,  no  one  can 
deny  that  both  have  shown  great  forbearance,  and  a  great 
desire  to  preserve,  untouched  and  unimpaired,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 
Having  said  this  much  with  regard  to  the  Ministers  under 
whoml  had  the  honour  to  serve  with  pride  and  gratification, 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  person  who  now  addresses  you,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say  that  there  will  not  be  other  persons  holding  differ- 
ent opinions,  who  will  not  bring  to  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  a  larger  capacity  and  more  competent  intelli- 
gence ;  all  I  venture  to  say  is,  that  while  placed  in  the 
situation  which  I  had  the  honour  to  hold,  no  consider- 
ations of  a  private  nature,  no  wish  for  personal  advantage, 
diverted  my  attention  from  my  public  duties,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  every  moment  I  could  devote  to  their 
discharge.  With  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  measures 
which  I  have  proposed,  or  of  the  measures  which  I  carried 
into  effect,  I  will  not  now  enter  into  any  dispute ;  all  I 
wish  to  observe  is,  that  I  have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of 
my  power  and  ability,  to  exercise  such  judgment  as  I  pos- 
sess for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
and  of  the  Sovereign  whom  I  serve,  and  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  advise.  Sir,  this  House  having  decided,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Session,  that  it  will  take 
measures  for  controlling  the  prerogative  and  directing  the 
executive  authority  of  the  Crown,  I  can  only  say,  that 
although  that  decision  may  fall  with  undeserved  severity, 
as  we  think,  upon  us,  I  am  sure  that  in  all  the  future  con- 
sultations of  the  House  I  shall  be  ever  ready  to  give  that 
advice  to  the  House  which  I  think  will  tend  to  secure  to  it 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
conduce  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  great  empire 
of  which  this  House  is  the  centre  and  support.  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  in  whatever  circumstances  I  am 
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placed  I  shall  express  to  it  my  conscientious  convictions 
of  the  measures  proposed,  whether  they  be  the  acts  of  the 
Minister  of  the  day,  or  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  them. 
I  shall  be  always  ready  to  give  such  an  opinion  as  I  think 
may  tend  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  our  institutions, 
never — as  I  observed  on  another  occasion — never  defend- 
ing abuses  as  if  they  were  institutions,  and  on  the  other 
hand  never  being  ready  to  sacrifice  institutions  as  if  they 
were  abuses.  I  have  only  further  to  say,  with  regard  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  with  whom  I  have  conducted 
public  affairs  for  many  years,  that  while  I  am  grateful  to 
those  who  have  been  my  supporters,  I  wish  personally  to 
express  a  hope,  with  regard  to  our  opponents,  that  in  all 
our  future  relations  there  may  be  no  feeling  of  personal 
bitterness  between  us ;  and  if  our  resignation  tends  to  the 
future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  I  shall  always 
look  with  satisfaction  to  the  day  on  which  that  event 
occurred.  I  now,  Sir,  move  that  the  House  at  its  rising 
do  adjourn  to  Monday  next. 
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OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  UNDER 
THE  MINISTRY  OF  LORD  PALMERSTON,  1859-1865. 

Mb.  Disraeli  in  his  speech  at  the  last  General  Election 
said,  in  addressing  his  constituents,  that  I  had  offended  all 
the  Powers  with  whom  I  had  negotiated.  There  was 
some  truth  in  this  remark,  though  not  in  the  contrast 
which  he  drew  between  my  conduct  and  that  of  Lord 
Stanley.  In  my  time  very  difficult  questions  arose,  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Stanley  scarcely  any.  During  the  period 
I  held  the  Seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  I  had  to  discuss 
the  questions  of  the  independence  of  Italy,  of  the  Treaty 
regarding  Poland  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Treaty 
regarding  Denmark  made  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  in- 
juries done  to  England  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and, 
not  to  mention  minor  questions,  the  whole  of  the  trans* 
actions  arising  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  em- 
bittered as  they  were  by  the  desire  of  a  party  in  the  United 
States  to  lay  upon  England  the  whole  blame  of  the 
insurrection — the  '  irrepressible  conflict  '—of  their  own 
fellow-citizens. 

Let  me  add  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  English 
Foreign  Minister,  who  does  his  duty  faithfully  by  his  own 
country,  can  in  difficult  circumstances  escape  the  blame 
of  foreign  statesmen.  When  Mr.  Canning  protested 
against  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France,  was  he  applauded 
by  the  Great  Powers?    On  the  contrary,  he  found   it 
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difficult  to  keep  up  official  correspondence  with  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  When  Lord  Palinerston  wrote  and 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  independence  of  Spain  and  of 
Italy,  does  anyone  imagine  that  his  language  was  pleasing 
at  the  Courts  of  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  Europe? 
Neither  when  two  parties  are  engaged  in  a  violent  contest 
against  each  other,  and  are  both  partly  in  the  wrong,  can 
anyone  who  is  impartial  expect  to  please  the  litigants. 
Had  I  taken  the  part  of  Germany  against  Denmark,  my 
conduct  would  have  been  highly  approved  by  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  the  German  Courts.  Had  I  espoused  warmly 
the  cause  of  Denmark,  and  justified  the  oppressions  which 
the  Danish  Ministers  inflicted  upon  Schleswig,  I  should 
have  received  much  praise,  both  from  the  Danes  and  the 
Danish  partizans  in  England.  But  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
just  is  the  first  duty  of  a  Government  in  foreign  as  well 
as  in  domestic  affairs. 

When  Lord  Palmerston's  Administration  entered  office 
in  1859,  the  position  of  foreign  affairs  was  a  very  anxious 
one.  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  after  having  agreed 
with  Count  Cavour  that  he  would  if  necessary  support  the 
independence  of  the  Sardinian  Monarchy,  had  by  an  un- 
accountable  aggression  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  been  called 
upon  to  redeem  his  pledge.  The  victory  of  Magenta  had 
opened  the  road  to  Milan,  and  filled  with  joy  the  people 
of  Lombardy.  The  battle  of  Solferino  had  displayed  the 
superiority  of  the  French  marshals  over  the  Austrian 
commanders.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  moved  by  various 
considerations,  but  especially  by  the  weakness  of  the 
army  left  behind  him  in  France,  requested  the  English 
Government  to  transmit  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
pacific  overtures.  These  overtures  led  to  no  result,  but 
very  soon  afterwards  the  two  Emperors  met  at  Villafranca, 
and  agreed  on  preliminaries  of  peace.  Count  Cavour  was 
much  disgusted  at  the  prospect  of  the  sudden  termination 
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of  the  war  without  securing  Venetia  for  Italy.  With  the 
exception  of  this  blot,  however,  the  peace  of  Villafranca 
was  the  dawn  of  Italian  independence. 

The  sun  of  freedom  had  begun  to  penetrate  and  illumine 
the  plains  and  valleys  of  Italy.  Massimo  d'Azeglio  had, 
with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  gone  to 
Bologna.  There  he  was  received  with  a  tumult  of  joy  by 
80,000  people.  The  Pope's  Legate  ordered  his  carriage, 
and  quietly  left  the  town.  The  people  of  Bologna  had  long 
been  disaffected,  and  could  ill  bear  the  dark  sway  of  a 
Government  which  permitted  no  Worn,  and  did  not 
repress  robbery.  The  Austrian  military  occupation  had 
indeed  tried  by  court-martial,  and  had  shot  a  great  number 
of  brigands,  but  little  was  done  for  peace  and  order. 
Cardinal  Spina,  who  had  been  Legate  some  years  before, 
had  said,  with  the  usual  wit  and  social  good  humour  of  a 
Roman  cardinal,  '  the  city  of  Bologna  is  tranquil,  but  of 
persons  really  attached  to  the  Pope's  government  there 
are  none  but  myself  and  the  Vice-Legate,  and  indeed  of 
the  Vice-Legate  I  am  not  very  sure.'  Things  had 
not  mended  after  his  time;  in  1856  the  Pope  had  ab- 
solutely refused  a  request  of  the  inhabitants  belonging 
to  the  Liberal  party,  that  their  old  municipal  elections 
might  be  restored.  Before  the  French  Bevolution,  the 
Italian  cities  had  enjoyed  the  right  of  popular  election  of 
their  municipal  bodies ;  Napoleon  had  put  an  end  to  all 
popular  control ;  but  he  gave  the  people,  as  compensation, 
the  benefits  of  an  enlightened  policy,  an  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  Code  Napoleon. 

The  Papal  Government  had  abolished  all  the  benefits  of 
the  enlightened  rule  of  Napoleon,  without  restoring  any 
of  the  local  liberties  of  the  old  Italian  cities.  A  more 
corrupt,  jobbing,  retrograde  Government  than  that  of 
the  Pope  could  not  well  exist,  and  it  was  very  ill-fitted  to 
the  quick-witted  people  of  Roinagna. 
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In  Tuscany  a  somewhat  different  state  of  things  existed. 
The  reforms  of  Leopold,  his  impartial  laws  and  com- 
mercial liberality,  had  secured  to  the  people  a  mild, 
though  not  an  intelligent  and  progressive  Government. 
The  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  said 
pretty  openly :  '  If,  when  the  day  of  trial  arrives,  the 
Grand  Duke  joins  the  friends  of  Italian  independence,  we 
shall  be  well  content  to  keep  him  as  our  ruler ;  but  if  he 
considers  himself  only  as  an  Austrian  Archduke,  and 
relies  upon  German  bayonets,  he  must  be  prepared  to  abdi- 
cate.' This  latter  course  was  the  one  adopted  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  who  had  little  sense  and  no  Italian  sym- 
pathies. He  was  accordingly  required  to  leave  Florence, 
and  quietly  departed.  The  Marquis  Lajatico,  a  younger 
brother  of  Prince  Corsini,  was  sent  to  England,  to  express 
the  desire  of  the  Tuscans  to  be  annexed  to  the  new  Italian 
kingdom. 

It  appeared  to  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston  that 
Italy  was  well  entitled  to  pronounce  upon  her  own  future, 
and  that  it  would  be  quite  unjustifiable  to  advise  the 
sovereigns  of  Italy  to  take  part  in  opposition  to  the 
great  movement  which  had  begun  to  pervade  all  parts  of 
the  Peninsula,  especially  as  the  Italians  could  now  rely 
with  confidence  on  the  protection  of  France  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  brave  army  of  Piedmont.  yThis  line  of 
policy,  which  seemed  not  to  have  had  the  sympathy  or 
good  wishes  of  Lord  Derby's  Administration,  produced 
great  irritation  at  the  Courts  of  Vienna,  of  the  fallen 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  tottering  King  of  the 
two  Sicilies.  But  neither  the  bitter  hostility  of  Austria, 
nor  the  numerous  intrigues  which  pervaded  Europe,  could 
prevail  against  the  decided  will  of  the  Italian  people,  and 
the  plain  direct  policy  of  the  English  Cabinet.  The 
French  Emperor  devised  a  scheme  of  Federal  Government, 
by  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  play  a  very  subor- 
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dinate  part,  and  the  Pope  was  to  be  the  head  of  a  confe- 
deration, to  be  founded  on  foreign  bayonets  and  priestly 
frauds.  A  single  glance  at  the  state  of  Italy  sufficed  to 
show  the  hollowness  of  this  plan ;  its  manifest  defects  were 
pointed  out  in  despatches  which  emanated  from  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government.  Some  of  these  are  given  in 
this  collection. 

The  progress  of  the  revolution  in  Italy  was  apparently 
obstructed  by  the  letter  of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Zurich ;  but  the  Emperor  of  the  French  cautiously,  butV^ 
effectually,  favoured  Italian  independence,  and  the  English 
Government,  without  expressly  promising  to  unite  with 
Prance  in  any  future  war,  gave  Austria  clearly  to  under- 
stand, that  no  attempt  to  reverse  the  results  which  had 
been  produced  in  Italy  by  the  victories  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino  would  receive  the  support  or  countenance  of  Great 
Britain.  Some  Austrian  statesmen,  and  many  Austrian 
military  officers,  had  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
defeats  of  the  Austrian  armies  might  be  avenged, 
and  a  successful  march  to  Turin  might  be  the  means  of 
restoring  the  Archdukes  at  Florence  and  at  Modena. 

A  speech  of  Lord  Derby  in  the  City  of  London  was 
calculated  to  nourish  the  belief  that  the  supremacy  of 
Austria  in  Italy  was  still  a  favourite  object  of  British 
policy.  But  the  decided  tone  of  the  despatches  sent  to 
Vienna  by  Lord  Palmerston's  Government,  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  language 
held  in  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  dissipated 
any  such  expectation.  Count  Buol,  the  Austrian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  grew  angry  and  irritated.  He  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  hope  of  restoring  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  Italy,  and  it  became  clear  that  Italy  was  to  be  at 
liberty  to  choose  her  own  form  of  government,  to  elect 
her  own  Sovereign,  and  to  frame  her  own  laws. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  consummation  was  not 
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attained  without  much  cunning  fence  on  the  part  of  Count 
Cavour,  and  an  apparent,  though  unavowed  complicity 
«n  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  which  was  not 

/quite  agreeable  to  his  own  people.  The  French  under- 
stood very  well  that  Austrian  predominance  in  Italy  was 
not  for  their  benefit,  but  they  hardly  realised  to  them- 
selves the  duty  of  abandoning  the  idea  of  French  pre- 
dominance at  the  same  time.  Italy  had  been  for  more 
than  300  years  alternately  the  seat  of  war  and  the  scene 
of  political  intrigue  for  France  and  Germany.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  had  overcome  the  French  army  at 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  had  destroyed  the  restless  and 
fluctuating,  but  illustrious  and  enlightened  Republic,  which 
had  ruled  over  Florence  and  the  surrounding  territory. 
An  Austrian  Archduke  had  at  a  later  period  obtained 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  in  exchange  for  Lorraine. 
A  Bourbon  dynasty  had  ruled  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  virtue 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the  partition  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  It  was  hard  to  give  up  these  convenient 
bargains  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  people  was  never 
thought  of,  and  every  spark  of  liberty  was  crushed  under 
the  feet  of    despotic   sovereigns.    When,  therefore,  M. 

y  Thouvenel  declared  in  a  public  despatch,  that  neither 
France  nor  Germany  were  hereafter  to  exercise  a  pre- 
ponderance over  Italy,  many  Frenchmen  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  Emperor. 

At  a  later  time,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  then  on  his  way 
to  Algeria,  quietly  allowed  an  Italian  general  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conquering  the  Legations,  and  the  March  of 
Ancona,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  Pope. 

The  South  of  Italy  still  obeyed  the  despotic  rule  of  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  So  bad  was  their  Go- 
vernment that  Great  Britain  and  France  had  taken,  some 
years  before  this  time,  the  unusual  step  of  withdrawing 
their  Ministers  from  Naples. 
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It  was  against  such  a  Government  as  this  that  Garibaldi 
planned  an  expedition  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa. 
The  population  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
the  material  forces  at  the  disposition  of  their  king,  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  table  taken  from  the 
Almanack  de  Gotha  of  a  previous  year. 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Population. 

Continent 6,886,030 

Sicily  2,231,020 

9,117,050 

Rkvbxue. 
Ducats 31.626,369 

Abmt,  1859. 

Activo 92.586 

Reserve 51,000 


Total  ....  143,586 

Navy. 

2  Ships  of  the  Lino.  5  Sailing  Frigates. 

14  Steam  Frigates. 

With  a  total  of  98  armed  vessels  carrying  822  guns. 


Against  this  State,  comprising  nine  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, having  an  army  of  143,000  men,  and  a  navy  of 
98  vessels  of  war,  Garibaldi  led  a  force  of  somewhat 
under  2,000  men.  On  May  10  he  effected  a  landing  at 
Marsala,  and  soon  afterwards  marched  towards  Palermo. 
An  outbreak  of  the  inhabitants  assisted  his  design.  In 
a  contest  of  some  days  Garibaldi  and  the  insurgents 
triumphed,  and  after  a  conference  on  board  the  ship  of 
Admiral  Mundy,  Palermo  was  surrendered  to  Garibaldi. 
Before  the  end  of  July  the  insurgents  were  in  possession 
of  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  Messina  and  Sy- 
racuse.    It  appeared  to  the  British  Government  that  the 
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Italians  ought  to  be  left  to  settle  their  own  affiurs.    We 
had  not  much  time  to  deliberate.  When  Garibaldi  prepared 
to  cross  over  to  the  mainland,  the  British  Government 
were  obliged  to  decide  whether  they  would  maintain  or 
abandon  the  principle  of  non-interference.     A  despatch  of 
M.  Thouvenel  was  read  to  me  by  M.  de  Persigny  on  July 
25,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  a  despatch  of  mine 
to  Lord  Cowley  of  the  25th.     After  stating  the  position  of 
affairs,  the  result  is  given  in  the  following  terms.     *  M. 
Thouvenel  then  proceeded  to  say  that  his  Government  did 
•4K^   not  thint  that  Prance  and  England,  with  a  due  regard  for 
*  t     A  ^  their  own  interests  and  dignity,  could  submit  to  remain 
J)J*     \f  passive  spectators  of  such  events,  and  that  he  had  there- 
Jj!/1    • ,  •  fore   said  to   your    Excellency,   as    you  report  in  your 
•    1  ifM*  (  despatch  of  the  24th  inst.,  that  under  present  circum- 
,«  .Joe.  he  *»*,  »  iMUpen^e  •*  L  _*» 
t>  ufa^y^  of  our  naval  forces  should  at  once  be  authorized  to  declare 
y  to  General  Garibaldi  that  they  had  orders  to  prevent  him 

from  crossing  the  Strait.  The  internal  policy  of  Sicily 
and  of  the  mainland  would  thus  be  reserved  for  considera- 
tion, but  we  should  announce  that  no  foreign  assistance 
should  be  allowed  to  intervene  in  the  settlement  of  the 
question  between  King  Francis  II.  and  his  Neapolitan 
subjects.'  Having  consulted  the  cabinet  upon  the  contents 
of  this  communication,  I  informed  M.  de  Persigny  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  of  opinion  that  no  case 
J  had  been  made  out  for  a  departure  on  their  part  from 
their  general  principle  of  non-intervention.  That  the 
force  of  Garibaldi  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  Neapolitan  monarchy.  If  the  navy,  army,  and  people 
of  Naples  were  attached  to  the  King,  Garibaldi  would  be 
defeated ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  disposed  to  wel- 
come Garibaldi,  our  interference  would  be  an  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  It 
could  not  be  concealed  that  some  of  the  nominations  of 
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the  King  gave  reason  to  fear  his  want  of  steadiness  in  a 
constitutional  course.  That  if  France  and  England  should 
stop  Garibaldi  and  a  counter-revolution  should  take  place, 
we  should  render  ourselves  responsible  for  the  evils  that 
might  ensue.  If  France  chose  to  interfere  alone,  we  should 
merely  disapprove  her  course,  and  protest  against  it.  In 
our  opinion  the  Neapolitans  ought  to  be  the  masters, 
either  to  reject  or  to  receive  Garibaldi.  The  Neapolitan 
Navy,  if  faithful  to  the  King's  cause,  would  protect  his 
dominions  from  invasion.  But  we  could  not  deny  that 
the  young  King  must  be  liable  to  suspicion  from  the  in- 
heritance he  had  derived  from  his  father  of  a  character  for 
tyrannical  rule  and  repeated  breaches  of  faith.  I  felt  con- 
fident that  even  if  Naples  and  the  Roman  States  rose  at 
the  summons  of  Garibaldi,  that  General  would  not  attack 
Rome  while  it  was  held  by  a  French  army  which  had 
made  itself  respected  by  its  discipline  and  good  conduct ; 
nor  '  would  the  King  of  Sardinia  attack  Austria  in  her 
province  of  Venetia,  if  the  Emperor  of  the  French  should 
refuse  his  support  to  so  wanton  an  act  of  aggression. ' 
While  the  British  Government  thus  declined  any  forcible 
interference  with  the  projects  of  Garibaldi  they  gave 
the  strongest  advice  to  the  Government  of  Turin  not 
to  attack  Austria  in  Venetia.  This  advice,  which  was 
taken  in  good  part  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  tended  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe.  Garibaldi  on  his  side  declined 
to  comply  with  the  express  wish  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
that  he  should  not  attack  Naples.  Garibaldi  said  in  reply, 
'  I  am  called  for  and  urged  on  by  the  people  of  Naples.  I 
have  tried  in  vain,  with  what  influence  I  had,  to  restrain 
them,  feeling  as  I  do  that  a  more  favourable  moment 
would  be  desirable,  but  if  I  should  now  hesitate  I  should 
en  danger  the  cause  of  Italy,  and  not  fulfil  my  duty  as  an 
Italian.  May  your  Majesty  therefore  permit  me  this 
time  not  to  obey ;  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  done  with  the 
vol.  11.  o 
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task  imposed  on  me  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  which 
groans  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon,  I 
shall  lay  down  my  sword  at  your  Majesty's  feet  and  shall 
obey  your  Majesty  for  the  remainder  of  my  lifetime/ 

On  August  19,  Garibaldi  landed  at  Spartivento  from 
Sicily,  and  drove  back  the  Neapolitan  soldiery  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Straits.  He 
afterwards  set  out  for  Reggio. 

On  September  8,  having  defeated  the  Neapolitan  troops 
at  Reggio  and  San  Giovanni,  Garibaldi  entered  Naples  in 
a  railway  train  with  ten  or  twelve  companions.  The  King 
of  Naples  had  left  his  capital  two  days  before  for  Gaeta, 
but  when  Garibaldi  entered  with  his  few  friends  there 
were  still  6,000  of  the  royal  troops  at  Naples.  They  re- 
tired from  the  city  without  firing  a  shot,  leaving  Garibaldi 
to  enjoy  his  triumph.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  October 
15,  he  signed  a  decree  as  Dictator,  transferring  the  king- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies,  with  all  their  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  A  more  magnificent  pre- 
sent has  never  been  made.  The  following  are  the  terms 
of  the  decree : — €  In  fulfilment  of  a  wish  indisputably  dear 
to  the  entire  nation,  I  decree  :  That  the  Two  Sicilies  who 
owe  their  redemption  to  Italian  blood,  and  who  elected 
me  freely  as  Dictator,  shall  form  part  of  Italy,  one  and 
indivisible  with  its  constitutional  King,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  his  descendants.  I  shall  resign  into  the  hands  of  the 
King  on  his  arrival  the  Dictatorship  conferred  on  me  by 
the  nation.  The  pro-Dictators  are  charged  with  the 
present  decree.' 

Still  the  work  was  not  completed.  The  fortifications  of 
Gaeta  were  strong,  and  the  army  of  Garibaldi,  composed 
of  enthusiastic  but  undisciplined  volunteers,  was  not  likely 
to  reduce  a  regular  fortress,  or  even  to  maintain  Naples 
against  a  regular  army. 

But  at  this  moment  the  King  of  Sardinia  determined 
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to  interfere.  His  army  advanced  into  Southern  Italy,  his 
fleet  blockaded  and  bombarded  Gaeta.  The  King  of 
Sardinia  on  October  9  defended  and  explained  his  con- 
duct in  a  manifesto  which  he  thus  concludes  2 — '  I  have  pro- 
claimed Italy  for  the  Italians,  and  I  will  not  permit  Italy 
to  become  a  focus  for  cosmopolitan  sects  who  may  meet 
there,  to  contrive  schemes  of  reaction  or  of  universal  dema- 
gogic intrigues.  People  of  Southern  Italy  !  My  troops 
advance  among  you  to  maintain  order.  I  come  not  to 
impose  my  will,  but  to  make  yours  respected.  You  may 
freely  manifest  it.  Providence,  who  protects  the  cause  of 
the  just,  will  suggest  the  vote  which  you  should  place  in 
the  urn.  Whatever  the  gravity  of  events,  I  wait  calmly 
the  judgment  of  civilised  Europe  and  of  history,  conscious 
of  having  fulfilled  my  duties  as  a  king  and  as  an  Italian. 
My  policy  perhaps  will  not  be  inefficacious  in  reconciling 
the  progress  of  nations  with  the  stability  of  monarchy.  As 
for  Italy,  I  know  that  there  I  bring  to  a  close  the  era  of 
revolutions.5 

On  October  26,  Victor  Emmanuel  having  crossed  the 
frontier  of  Naples  into  the  Abruzzi,  met  Garibaldi,  who, 
advancing  to  the  King,  raised  his  cap  and  said  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  '  King  of  Italy !  *  j 

The   great  monarchies    of  Europe  had  expressed    in  '"^  ^/o 
various  ways  their  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  the  Court  ApQ    ^ 
of  Turin.     Prance  and  Spain  had  withdrawn  their  minis- 
ters from  Turin.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  declared 
that  if  the  Piedmontese  troops  were  guilty  of  an  aggression 
into  the  Pontifical  territories  he   shpuld  be   obliged  to 
oppose  them.     The  Emperor  of  Bussia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  lectured  the  King  of  Sardinia  upon  his  unjus- 
tifiable conduct.     The  Ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston  could 
not  be  silent  amid  this   chorus    of   indignation,  nearly 
amounting  to  temporal  excommunication  from  the  councils 

of  Europe. 
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On  October  27, 1  addressed  a  despatch  to  Sir  James 
Hudson  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  ex- 
plaining the  opinion  of  England  on  recent  events  in 
Italy.  This  despatch  will  be  found  among  the  documents 
here  selected. 

In  the  meantime  events  followed  their  course.  On 
^  November  3,  the  Sardinian  army  under  General  Cialdini 
commenced  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  and  as  the  French  fleet  did 
not  interfere  with  the  siege,  the  place  was  reduced  and 
the  King  of  Naples  retired  to  Borne.  On  November  7, 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Naples  in  state,  and  on  the 
9th  Garibaldi  retired  to  his  little  island  of  Caprera,  where 
he  lived  in  the  utmost  simplicity,  neither  ennobled  by  titles 
nor  enriched  by  wealth,  as  the  fruit  of  his  marvellous 

AV^*pedition. 
^(\Xr        King  Victor  Emmanuel  received  the  surrender  of  the 

^-'  ^  fortress  of  Gaeta,  and  in  March,  1861,  assumed  the  title  of 
'  King  of  Italy.'  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, Lord  Derby  took  occasion  to  notice  the  unity  of  Italy. 
Lord  Eerby  said,  'No  doubt  all  the  people  in  Italy  might 
be  called  Italians, 

"  As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs." ' 

In  spite  of  contemptuous  and  sarcastic  phrases  Count 
Cavour,  on  February  21,  proclaimed  with  great  truth  in  the 
Italian  Senate  €  The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  now  a  fact ;  it  is 
our  duty  to  affirm  this  fact  in  the  face  of  the  Italian  people 
and  of  Europe  ....  The  Senate  will  be  happy  to  be  the 
first  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  wishes  of  all  the  Italians, 
and  to  salute  with  a  new  title  the  noble  dynasty  to  which, 
born  in  Italy,  illustrious  for  eight  centuries  of  glory  and 
of  virtue,  has  been  reserved  by  Divine  Providence  the 
glory  of  repairing  the  misfortunes,  of  healing  the  wounds, 
and  of  closing  the  era  of  Italian  divisions.'  These  emphatic 
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words,  worthy  of  the  man  who  had  done  more  than  anyone 
else  for  the  freedom  and  unity  of  Italy,  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  and  based  rather  upon  the  accomplishment  of  a 
great  design  than  upon  a  flourish  of  rhetoric,  were  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.  The  decree  was  quickly  passed,  -0* 
and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  prompt  to  {{^  ^ 
acknowledge  a  title  thus  legitimately  acquired — the  ter-  • 
initiation  of  a  long  period  of  Italian  servitude,,  and  the 
commencement,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  of  a  new  era  of  Italian 
glory.  The  greatness  of  Rome  had  never  been  coeval  with 
the  greatness  of  Italy.  During  the  second  Punic  War  a 
project  had  been  formed  for  a  representation  of  the  prin- 
cipal Italian  cities  at  Rome,  but  the  jealousy  of  Rome,  or 
perhaps  the  very  nature  of  the  ancient  Republics,  had 
prevented  the  success  of  the  scheme,  and  when  the  Roman 
eagles  had  stretched  far  into  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Europe,  and  the  distant  monarchies  of  Asia,  the 
wealth  brought  by  conquest,  the  violence  of  contending 
factions,  the  corruption  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  and  the 
political  elections,  the  crimes  of  Marius  and  of  Sylla,  of 
Clodius  and  of  Catiline,  served  to  show  that  the  vices  of  a 
great  city  were  inconsistent  with  republican  virtue,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  most  abominable,  the  most  cruel, 
and  the  most  licentious  despotism  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

Let  us  hope  that  Italy,  nearly,  though  not  quite,  com- 
pleted by  the  annexation  of  Venetia,  may  give  a  better 
example  to  mankind,  and  that,  illustrious  in  literature 
and  in  art,  she  may  likewise  excel  in  the  wisdom  of  her 
political  constitution,  and  a  diffusion  of  the  love  of  liberty 
and  order  over  other  nations  of  the  globe. 

The  new  Parliament  of  Italy  met  on  February  18,  at 
Turin.  '  Opportunity,  matured  by  time,'  said  Baron 
Ricasoli,  c  will  open  our  way  to  Venice.  In  the  meantime 
we  think  of  Rome.  This  is  for  the  Italians  not  merely  a 
right  but  an  inexorable  necessity.    We  do  not  wish  to  go 
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to  Eome  by  insurrectional  movements — unreasonable, 
rash,  mad  attempts — which  may  endanger  our  former  ac- 
quisitions and  spoil  the  national  enterprise.  We  will  go 
to  Eome  hand  in  hand  with  France.' 

On  March  30,  the  Marquis  D'Azeglio  was  informed,  in 

answer  to  a  note  of  March  10,  that  he  would  be  received 

^  .^^as  Envoy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of  Italy.  On  June  25, 

A~\ 0*   \the  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  France  was 

y  announced  to  the  Italian  Parliament. 

POLAND. 

In  the  beginning  of  1863  revolutionary  proceedings  took 
place  in  Poland.  Before  I  go  further  it  will  be  as  well  to 
state  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
Poland  since  18 14.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  had 
been  founded  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  with  a  view  of 
giving  hopes  to  the  Poles,  that  France  would  employ 
her  influence  and  her  arms  to  restore  Polish  independ- 
ence, but  with  no  real  intention  of  making  efforts  to 
secure  that  object.  Napoleon,  in  conversation  with  his 
intimate  friends  and  advisers,  often  said  that  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  being  all  concerned  in  the  partition 
of  Poland,  the  task  of  undoing  that  work  was  too  arduous 
an  undertaking  for  France  to  countenance  or  support. 
His  language  to  the  three  Governments  was  consistent 
with  this  opinion.  It  is  said  that  he  even  suggested  at 
Vienna  that  the  name  of  Poland  should  be  obliterated, 
and  thenceforth  disused  in  all  the  public  transactions  of 
Europe.  The  events  of  1813-14,  which  did  so  much  for 
the  independence  of  so  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
did  little  for  Poland.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
evacuated  by  French,  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  combined  in  his  projects 
and  his  philosophy  a  strange  mixture  of  Muscovite 
ambition  and  French  philanthropic  literature,  conceived 
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a  notion  that  by  making  himself  King  of  Poland  he  could 
at  once  gratify  the  Russian  desire  for  her  subjugation  and 
his  own  dream  of  a  popular  despotism.  One  of  the  ablest 
of  his  diplomatic  agents,  who  had  ventured  to  hint  to  him 
that  if  he  were  to  restore  Polish  independence  he  would 
gain  immortal  fame,  was  repelled  by  the  imperial  sneer, 
'  What,  after  I  am  dead  ? '  and  turned  out  of  the  room. 

At  Vienna,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Prince  Talleyrand,  and 
Prince  Metternich  tried  to  divert  Alexander  from  his  am- 
bitious design,  but  with  little  success.  So  earnest  and 
so  sincere,  however,  was  Lord  Castlereagh  on  this  subject, 
that  he  persuaded  his  Government  to  join  in  a  Treaty  with 
France  and  Austria,  to  repel  by  force  the  accomplishment 
of  this  plan.  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  broke  up  the 
alliance,  and  he  sent  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  copy  of  the 
Treaty  as  projected  at  Vienna,  When  Napoleon  was  over- 
come the  plan  of  armed  resistance  was  not  resumed.  Alex- 
ander agreed  to  give  a  constitution  to  Poland,  and  Great 
Britain,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  sanctioned  the 
partition. 

The  securities  obtained  by  this  Treaty  for  Polish  freedom 
and  national  government  were  of  little  value.  The  word 
'  constitution '  was  employed,  but  its  nature  was  in  no  way 
defined.  It  might  place  no  further  restrictions  on  des- 
potism than  the  constitution  which  Napoleon  had  given 
to  France  in  establishing  his  Empire  in  1804.  But  small 
as  was  the  value  of  the  paper  securities  given  to  Poland, 
the  wishes  and  the  will  of  Poland  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
Russia  on  the  other,  destroyed  that  value  altogether.  The 
Poles,  with  a  refined  and  educated,  but  vain  and  licentious 
aristocracy,  aspired  not  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  under 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  to  national  independence.  A 
Representative  Assembly  and  a  separate  army  appeared  to 
them  not  the  mere  ornaments  of  a  vice-regal  servitude, 
but  the  means  of  resuming  their  place  among  the  nations 
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of  Europe.  The  Kussians,  on  the  other  hand,  hated  the 
Poles  for  their  refinement,  and  despised  them  for  their 
levity.  It  was  clear  that  two  such  Governments  could  not 
be  kept  in  harmony  by  the  slender  tie  of  a  diplomatic 
union.  It  was  equally  clear  that  the  Powers  who  had  been 
parties  to  the  Treaty — namely,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  and  Prussia — could  not  interfere  effectually  to 
obtain  from  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  rights  and  privileges 
for  the  Poles,  or  from  the  Poles  submission  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

The  unavoidable  rupture  took  place  before  long.  For  a 
time,  indeed,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  indulging  his  dream 
of  liberal  popularity  in  Poland  and  brute  despotism  in 
Russia,  fancied  he  could  sway  the  discordant  elements 
of  a  divided  rule.  But  after  a  few  years  the  aspirations 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  resenting  those  iron  fetters  which 
high-born  despots  had  substituted  for  the  gilded  chains 
of  Napoleon,  burst  forth  in  books  and  pamphlets,  in 
petitions  and  in  speeches,  and  even  in  tumults  and  in- 
surrections, with  such  violence  as  to  alarm  the  sovereigns 
whose  union  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'Holy  Alliance.'  In  1820  it  became  clear  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  was  determined  to  abolish  the  consti- 
tution he  had  given  to  Poland,  and  equally  clear  that 
the  Poles  were  not  solicitous  for  the  observance  by  Russia 
of  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  but  looked  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  entire  independence.  The  affairs  of 
Italy,  the  revolutions  of  Piedmont  and  of  Naples,  engaged 
the  attention,  and  attracted  the  intervention  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  and  it  was  not  till  1831  that  a  French 
King,  sprung  from  the  revolution  of  July,  addressed  the 
British  Government  in  favour  of  Poland. 

Before  this  event  took  place,  the  principal  Powers 
(England  always  excepted)  had  combined  to  enforce 
upon    the  nations  of  Europe  the  forfeiture   of  their  in- 
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dependence.  In  so  doing  they  had  imitated  the  maxims 
and  the  policy,  though  not  precisely  the  conduct, 
of  Napoleon.  Napoleon  had  declared  at  Bayonne  that 
everything  should  be  done  for  the  people,  nothing  by 
the  people.  The  Sovereigns  of  Europe  had  declared 
at  Verona  that  improvements  descending  from  above 
produced  happiness  and  content,  whereas  innovations 
springing  from  below  produced  nothing  but  anarchy.  The 
spirit  was  the  same,  though  the  conduct  was  widely 
different.  Napoleon  acted  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
a  sovereign,  but  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  despotism; 
the  Allied  Monarchs  were  content  to  assume  the  atti- 
tude of  tyrants.  Napoleon  had  endeavoured  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  to  extirpate  bigoted 
superstitions,  to  introduce  the  free  purchase  of  land,  and 
religious  liberty,  to  promote  equal  lawd,  and  an  impartial 
administration.  The  Allied  Sovereigns  of  1823  com- 
bined to  restore  the  rule  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
the  most  corrupt,  the  most  benighted,  the  most  degrading 
despotism  of  Europe,  the  Bourbon  rule  in  Spain  not  ex- 
cepted. It  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  they  put 
forth,  that  Ferdinand  of  Naples  or  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
should  be  restricted  in  the  grossest  acts  of  corruption,  or 
be  induced  by  any  other  mode  than  friendly  persuasion, 
to  refrain  from  punishing  the  innocent  with  death,  and 
from  extinguishing  the  slightest  sparks  of  freedom  of 
conscience.  The  most  harmless  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
Neapolitan  or  a  Spaniard  to  raise  his  fellow-subjects  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance  was  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye. 

The  French  Ee volution  of  1830  deprived  this  Holy 
Alliance  of  the  influence  and  co-operation  of  France,  and 
the  Poles  imagined  that  the  time  had  come  when  their 
independence  might  be  achieved.  But  the  treaties  with 
England  and  France  afforded  no  safe  or  sufficient  ground 
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for  interference.  Lord  Durham,  then  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  pointed  out  that  although  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  promised  his  allies  to  give  Poland  a  Con- 
stitution, he  had  not  specified  what  that  Constitution  was 
to  be,  and  the  Russian  Government,  directed  by  the  Czar 
Nicholas,  attributed  to  the  sentimental  benevolence  of 
Alexander  concessions  which  went  far  beyond  his  engage- 
ments, and  which  might  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  as  a 
generous  but  unsuccessful  experiment.  The  attempts  of 
the  Poles  were  quenched  in  blood,  and  the  remonstrances 
of  England  and  France  arrogantly,  if  not  contemptuously, 
disregarded. 

In  1856,  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  Lord  Clarendon  in- 
formed Count  Orloff  that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  the  Poles 
would  be  tolerably  well  satisfied  if  national  institutions 
were  restored  to  them,  if  their  religion  were  respected,  and 
if  they  were  allowed  to  use  the  Polish  language,  and  if  all 
their  children  might  be  educated  at  Polish  schools,  instead 
of  a  limited  number  of  them  only  at  Russian  schools.  Count 
Orloff  replied  that  the  Emperor  had  determined  to  restore 
to  his  Polish  subjects  everything  which  Lord  Clarendon 
had  suggested,  but  he  added  in  a  friendly  manner,  *  Do 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  Poles  bring  the  subject  forward 
in  the  Congress,  for  I  can  tell  you  nothing  there,  nor 
admit  your  right  to  interrogate  me.  My  answer,  there- 
fore, must  be  disheartening  to  the  Poles,  and  the  Emperor 
may  perhaps  think  it  a  matter  of  dignity  to  postpone 
what  he  intends  to  do.'  Lord  Clarendon  upon  this  re- 
frained from  bringing  the  subject  forward,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  approved  his  conduct. 

In  1862  fresh  discontent,  fresh  conspiracies,  and  fresh 
preparations  for  insurrection  existed  in  Poland.  The 
Russian  Government  took  what  they  considered  effectual 
means  to  suppress  these  discontents.  The  mode  was 
rather  a  singular  one.     Not  satisfied  with  arresting  the 
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individuals  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy,  they  made  the  conscription  of  January,  1863, 
an  engine  for  seizing  upon  their  supposed  enemies.  The 
intelligent  Acting  Consul-General  at  Warsaw,  Mr.  White, 
wrote  on  January  14  that  the  list  of  persons  intended  to  be 
taken  as  recruits  had  been  made  out,  that  the  utmost  pains 
had  been  taken  to  include  in  these  lists  all  able-bodied  men 
suspected  of  revolutionary  tendencies,  and  who  had  been 
marked  out  as  such  by  the  police  during  the  last  two  years. 
Thus  the  so-called  conscription  was  turned  into  a  pro- 
scription. The  lists  of  persons  usually  made  by  lot  were 
made  to  comprehend  all  such  persons  as  Octavius,  Mark 
Antony,  and  Crassus  might  have  deemed  fit  objects  of 
suspicion,  and  all  these  persons  were  to  be  condemned  for 
life  to  be  soldiers  in  the  Russian  army. 

This  act  was  naturally  the  prelude  to  resistance  and 
civil  war.  The  Governments  of  France,  England,  and 
Austria  thought  that  in  face  of  such  measures  they  could 
not  be  silent,  and  their  remonstrances  formed  the  subject 
of  many  months  of  angry  correspondence  between  those 
Governments  and  that  of  Russia.  The  Government  of 
Lord  Palmerston  in  writing  upon  this  subject  placed 
the  case  upon  two  grounds;  the  first  was  that  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  had  been  violated,  that  the  word  '  Con- 
stitution '  in  that  Treaty  must  have  meant  some  kind  of 
popular  representation,  and  that  this  promise  had  since 
1820  been  totally  disregarded.  Lord  Palmerston  himself 
took  a  large  part  in  framing  the  despatches  upon  this 
subject.  The  second  ground  of  remonstrance  was  specially 
taken  by  Austria,  and  the  British  despatches  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  did  little  more  than  repeat  the  words  of 
the  Austrian  official  drafts.  This  was,  that  Poland  was 
a  source  of  ever-recurring  disquietude ;  that  Russia  had 
entirely  failed  to  satisfy  the  Polish  population ;  and  that 
the  mal-administration  of  Russia  was  a  cause  of  perpetual 
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alarm  and  danger  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  allaying  this  discontent  the  three  Powers  agreed 
upon  six  points,  which  they  urged  in  concert  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Russian  Government.  To  these  remon- 
strances the  answers  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  were  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  He  argued  that  the  engagements  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  had  been  cancelled  by  the  insurrection 
of  the  Poles  in  1831.  He  gave  indeed  a  vague  promise 
that  in  a  state  of  restored  tranquillity  those  engagements 
would  be  respected.  He  did  not  refuse  to  consider  the 
six  points  urged  upon  his  attention,  but  instead  of  a  con- 
ference of  the  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  he  proposed  a  conference  at  Vienna  of  the  three 
Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  partition,  of  Poland,  leaving 
out  all  those  Powers  to  whom  the  promises  had  been  made, 
and  with  whom  the  engagements  had  been  contracted. 

The  question  therefore  came  to  be  whether  the  three 
Powers  should  together  urge  their  demands  by  force  or 
relinquish  the  attempt?  Upon  this  point  the  views  of 
the  British  Government  had  for  some  time  been  settled. 
The  prospect  of  a  war  with  Eussia  for  the  deliverance  of 
Poland  was  a  very  cloudy  one.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at 
must  have  been,  not  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  but  the  establishment  of  Poland 
as  an  independent  State.  The  basis  for  the  erection  of 
such  a  State  was  almost  entirely  wanting.  The  aristocracy 
of  Poland  were  distrusted,  wide  in  their  projects,  narrow 
in  their  notions  of  Government.  They  had  gone  to 
Petersburg  with  a  deputation  asking  for  their  re-union 
with  the  western  provinces  of  Russia.  Such  a  re-union 
was  never  contemplated  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  would 
have  reduced  Russia  to  a  second-rate  Power ;  it  could  only 
have  been  attained,  if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  a  long  and 
costly  war. 

The  democracy  of  Poland  were  hostile  to  the  aristocracy, 
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wild  in  their  desires,  bloody  in  their  means :  they  sought 
by  dark  conspiracy  and  secret  assassination  to  form  a 
Republic  which  no  Power  in  Europe  would  have  liked  to 
acknowledge,  and  which  could  only  have  been  controlled 
by  the  vigorous  and  perpetual  interference  of  Trance. 
The  policy  of  England,  no  less  than  the  policy  of  Austria, 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  creation  of  such  a  state* 
Besides  these  difficulties  as  to  the  object,  the  means  of 
carrying  on  war  against  Russia,  with  Prussia  for  her  pro- 
bable ally,  would  have  been  hazardous  and  expensive 
beyond  calculation.  The  finances  of  Austria  were  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  while  she  would  have  looked  to 
France  and  Great  Britain  to  furnish  her  with  the  means 
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of  belligerent  operations  in  Poland,  her  exertions  would 
have  been  checked  by  the  fear  that  the  separation  of 
Galicia  from  her  dominions  would  be  one  of  the  results  of 
her  efforts. 

Moved  by  considerations  of  this  kind  every  proposition 
of  France  which  tended  to  pledge  the  three  Powers  to  war 
was  declined  by  the  British  and  Austrian  Cabinets.  Thus 
the  matter  dragged  on  without  any  further  result  than 
the  impression  made  upon  the  Cabinet  at  St.  Petersburg 
that  Russia  must  be  careful  in  her  government  of  Poland, 
and  that  her  victory  for  the  moment,  if  unaccompanied  by 
any  conciliation,  would  only  serve  as  a  prelude  to  some 
future  war  which,  if  begun  under  happier  auspices,  might 
restore  Poland  to  her  place  among  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
But  it  is  evident  that  a  century  of  defeat,  disaster  and 
subjection  have  not  yet  cured  the  Poles  of  those  fatal 
habits  of  dissension  and  discord  which  enabled  the  Empress 
Catherine  always  to  employ  a  powerful  Polish  party  as 
instruments  for  the  subjugation  of  their  countrymen. 
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SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

Another  question  of  still  greater  difficulty  and  more 
intricate  complications  was  that  concerning  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  the  Danish  monarchy.  Lord  Malmesbury 
had  signed  a  treaty,  to  which  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia, 
France,  and  England  were  parties;  which  declared  that 
the  integrity  of  Denmark  concerned  the  European  balance 
of  power,  and  which  recognised  the  present  King  of 
Denmark  as  the  heir  to  the  monarchy.  It  was  certain 
that  upon  the  death  of  the  late  King,  questions  of  dif- 
ficulty, perhaps  a  European  war,  might  arise.  Lord  Derby 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords  '  Why  not  leave  it  alone  P ' 
But  a  treaty  which  his  colleague  had  signed  as  Foreign 
Minister,  and  which  might  soon  be  productive  of  a  war  in 
Europe,  could  hardly  be  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. 

The  question  was  greatly  complicated  by  engagements 
into  which  Denmark  had  entered  with  Austria  and 
Prussia,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  German  Confeder- 
ation and  by  which  Denmark  agreed  to  treat  Schleswig 
as  a  separate  province,  and  to  respect  its  rights  and 
privileges.  Although  these  engagements  formed  no  part 
of  the  treaty  to  which  England  and  France  were  parties, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  Germany,  as  represented  by 
Austria  and  Prussia,  had  a  right  to  expect  the  fulfilment 
of  conditions  which  the  Danish  Government  had  solemnly 
promised  to  observe.  There  was,  however,  little  sincerity 
and  less  justice  in  the  Danish  treatment  of  Schleswig. 
The  inhabitants  were  chiefly  German,  and  the  aim  of  the 
Danish  Government  was  to  extinguish  their  nationality 
and  make  them  Danes.  In  the  schools  sustained  by  public 
grants  and  local  taxes  no  language  but  the  Danish  was 
allowed.  When  the  British  Government  remonstrated 
with  the  Danish  Ministers,  they  made  an  apparent  con- 
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cession,  by  agreeing  to  allow  German  parents  to  have 
German  tutors  for  their  children.  But  the  value  of  this 
concession  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  order  that 
families  should  not  combine  together  to  pay  their  teacher, 
but  that  a  separate  tutor  should  be  maintained  for  each 
family.  German  clergymen,  who  received  a  public  pro- 
vision for  their  ministrations  to  German  congregations, 
were  harshly  expelled,  and  filled  Germany  with  the  recital 
of  their  grievances  and  the  details  of  their  sufferings. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  I  obtained  the  Queen's  approval 
of  a  proposal  for  a  compromise,  not  unfavourable  to 
Denmark,  but  calculated  to  satisfy  in  some  degree  the 
requirements  of  Germany.  Had  this  compromise  be&i 
accepted  the  war  might  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
integrity  of  Denmark  preserved.  Austria  and  Prussia,  in 
the  most  conciliatory  manner,  declared  their  willingness 
to  accept  the  terms  proposed.  Denmark  would  likewise 
have  accepted  them,  had  not  a  large  portion  of  the  English 
Press,  including  the  ' Times'  and  the  'Morning* Post,' 
two  powerful  organs  of  public  opinion,  friendly  to  the 
Government,  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  Danes,  and  in- 
duced them  to  think  that  they  would  be  defended  by  the 
arms  of  England  against  even  the  most  moderate  demands 
of  Germany,  and  against  the  well-founded  complaints  of 
the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Schleswig.  Thus  excited, 
they  refused  the  proposed  terms. 

After  twelve  years  of  controversy  and  ill-will,  the  Danish 
Government  proposed  to  incorporate  Schleswig  with  Den- 
mark, and  Lord  Wodehouse  was  sent  to  Copenhagen,  with 
a  view  to  remonstrate,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
against  so  manifest  a  violation  of  those  engagements,  by 
which  Denmark  was  bound  to  Germany.  But  although 
the  representations  of  Great  Britain  were  supported  by 
France  and  Russia,  the  Danish  Government  refused  to 
give  way,  on  the  ground  that  the  British  Government  had 
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not  pledged  themselves,  in  case  of  concession,  to  support 
Denmark  by  force  of  arms. 

Thereupon  the  serious  question  arose  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  whether  the  British  Government  should 
promise  to  support  Denmark  by  force  of  arms,  in  case  of 
her  accepting  fairly  the  full  extent  of  her  obligations. 

This  question  was  one  of  no  small  difficulty.  The  five 
Powers  had  promised  to  recognise  the  reigning  Bang  of 
Denmark.  England,  France,  and  Russia  had  fulfilled 
their  engagements ;  Austria  and  Prussia  had  not  done  so. 
Again,  the  Treaty  of  1852  had  declared  that  the  integrity 
of  Denmark  concerned  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe ; 
it  had  not  said  that  it  was  essential  to  that  balance.  It 
was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  England  alone  should  go 
to  war  for  the  integrity  of  Denmark  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  b^c  ofplr  ^M  A.W.  »d  Mt 
Russia  had  clearly  signified  by  private  communications, 
though  not  by  public  declarations,  that  she  would  not  be 
a  party  to  such  a  war.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  the 
Cabinet  that  at  least  the  concert  and  co-operation  of 
France  were  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  the  British 
Government  in  calling  upon  Parliament  and  the  nation  to 
defend  Denmark. 

This  proposal,  therefore,  was  made  to  the  French 
Government;  France  was  invited  in  clear  and  explicit 
terms  to  join  Great  Britain  in  defending  Denmark  by 
force  of  arms.  To  this  proposal  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  replied  by  a  decided  refusal.  The  proposal  was 
.again  made  after  the  London  Conference,  and  was  again 
refused. 

During  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  of  France  and 
Russia  the  British  Government  took  care  not  to  hold  out 
any  promise  of  support  to  Denmark,  and  not  to  use  any 
menace  of  war  to  the  German  Powers. 

Had  France  accepted   the  proposal  of   England,  and 
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not  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  war,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  Powers 
of  Germany,  ill-cemented  together,  would  have  made 
reasonable  concessions  to  Denmark,  and  that  the  Danes, 
aware  of  the  danger  they  had  incurred,  would  have  been 
more  punctual  in  performing  their  promises  to  Austria 
and  Prussia.  In  that  case  the  war  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  for  the  spoils  of  Denmark  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  France  would  not  now  have  had  to  lament 
the  political  preponderance  and  the  formidable  attitude 
of  Prussia. 

The  independence  of  Denmark,  deprived  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  was  weakened  but  not  destroyed.  Lord 
Palmerston,  by  his  personal  influence,  assured  himself  that 
the  Austrian  fleet  would  not  appear  in  the  Baltic,  and 
Copenhagen  was  saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment. 
The  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  September  closed  this  chapter  of  ^tJm 
European  history. 

The  statement  I  have  made  with  respect  to  the  refusal 
of  Prance  is  borne  out  by  a  despatch  of  Earl  Cowley,  of 
January  27,  and  a  despatch  of  mine  to  Earl  Cowley  of 
January  30.  I  copy  an  extract  of  this  last  despatch  in  this 
place,  as  it  shows  very  clearly  the  Emperor's  regard  for 
the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  nationalities,  and  his 
unwillingness  to  join  England  in  giving  material  aid  to 
Denmark. — '  Earl  Eussell  to  Earl  Cowley,  Foreign  Office, 
January  30,  1864.     (Extract.) 

'  The  Ambassador  of  France  came  to  the  Foreign  Office 
on  the  28th  instant,  and  stated  to  me  the  contents  of  a 
despatch  he  had  received  from  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  on 
the  subject  of  material  aid  to  be  afforded  to  Denmark  in 
certain  cases.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  after  recapitulating 
the  substance  of  my  despatch  of  January  24  to  your  Ex- 
cellency, explains  very  clearly  the  views  of  the  French 
Government  upon  the  subject.     The  Emperor  recognises 
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the  value  of  the  London  Treaty,  as  tending  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  and  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe.  But 
the  Government  of  France,  while  paying  a  just  tribute  to 
the  purport  and  objects  of  the  Treaty  of  1852,  is  ready  to 
admit  that  circumstances  may  require  its  modification. 
The  Emperor  has  always  been  disposed  to  pay  great  regard 
to  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  nationalities.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  national  feelings  and  aspirations 
of  Germany  tend  to  a  closer  connection  with  the  Germans 
of  Holstein  and  Schleswig.  The  Emperor  would  feel 
repugnance  to  any  course  which  should  bind  him  to  oppose 
in  arms  the  wishes  of  Germany.  It  may  be  comparatively 
easy  for  England  to  carry  on  a  war  which  can  never  go 
beyond  maritime  operations  of  blockade  and  capture  of 
ships.  Schleswig  and  England  are  far  apart  from  each 
other.  But  the  soil  of  Germany  touches  the  soil  of  France, 
and  a  war  between  France  and  Germany  would  be  one  of 
the  most  burthensome  and  one  of  the  most  hazardous  in 
which  the  French  Empire  could  engage.  Besides  these 
considerations,  the  Emperor  cannot  fail  to  recollect  that 
he  has  been  made  an  object  of  mistrust  and  suspicion  in 
Europe  on  account  of  his  supposed  projects  of  aggrandise- 
ment on  the  Rhine.  A  war  commenced  on  the  frontiers 
of  Germany  could  not  fail  to  give  strength  to  these  un- 
founded and  unwarrantable  imputations.  For  these  reasons 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  will  not  take  at  present 
any  engagement  on  the  subject  of  Denmark.  If  hereafter 
the  balance  of  power  should  be  seriously  threatened,  the 
Emperor  may  be  inclined  to  take  new  measures  in  the 
interest  of  France  and  of  Europe.  But  for  the  present 
the  Emperor  makes  his  reserves  for  his  Government.  I 
did  not  interrupt  the  statement  of  the  Ambassador,  or 
contravert  the  reasoning  of  the  despatch.  I  confined 
myself  to  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  clearly  the  position  of 
the  French  Government/ 
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There  is  one  remark  which  applies  both  to  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  with  respect  to  Poland,  and  to  the  Treaty  of 
London  with  respect  to  the  Elbe  Duchies.  Each  of  these 
treaties  aimed  at  an  impracticable  object.  In  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  an  attempt  was  made  to  recognise  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  as  King  of  Poland,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  for  the  Poles,  under  the  name 
of  a  Constitution,  certain  rights  and  privileges  intended  to 
guarantee  their  freedom  and  happiness.  In  the  Treaty  of 
London,  again,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  national  privileges  of  the  people  of  Schleswig  were 
to  be  respected.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Denmark  would  honourably  re- 
spect the  privileges  of  the  Poles  and  inhabitants  of  Schles- 
wig ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Poles  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Schleswig  would  be  content  to  live  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  and  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. None  of  these  expectations  were  likely  to  be,  or 
were  actually  fulfilled.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
disregarded  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Poland,  and  the 
King  of  Denmark  those  of  Schleswig.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  the  Poles  nor  the  German  inhabitants  of  Schleswig 
were  content  to  obey  a  Sovereign  alien  to  their  race  and 
envious  of  their  privileges.  Hence  arose  complications 
which  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  any  foreign  Sovereigns 
to  solve.  How,  in  effect,  were  the  Eussian  Ministers  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  Poles  ought  to  be  more  free  and  have 
greater  privileges  than  the  Eussian  subjects  of  the  Czar  P 
Again,  how  were  the  Danish  Ministers  to  be  induced  to 
consent  that  a  Government  acceptable  to  the  Danes  should 
not  be  extended  to  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  how  were  the  Poles  to  be  induced  peaceably  to 
forego  the  use  of  their  language,  to  see  their  religion 
degraded,  and  their  local  institutions  made  to  square  with 
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the  dimensions  of  a  Russian  model  ?  Or  how  were  the 
Germans  of  Schleswig  to  be  content  to  change  their  na- 
tionality ?  Thus,  in  fact,  the  difficulties  imposed  by  these 
treaties  could  only  be  solved  by  war. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  tended 
to  make  the  executive  of  each  power  more  intensely 
national,  to  make  the  Ministers  of  Russia  more  Russian, 
and  the  Ministers  of  Denmark  more  Danish.  But  these 
were  only  additional  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  treaties 
which  were  in  themselves  by  their  own  nature  incapable 
of  permanent  force  and  obligation.  The  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  the  events  which  took  place  in  Poland  and 
Schleswig  between  i860  and  1865,  is  that  a  treaty  binding 
foreign  Powers  to  interfere  between  a  Sovereign  and  his 
subjects,  binding  the  Sovereign  to  govern  with  justice,  and 
his  subjects  to  obey  with  loyalty,  is  a  treaty  which  circum- 
stances will  sooner  or  later  deprive  of  all  validity. 

It  was  not  in  my  power,  however,  to  rail  the  seal  off  the 
J  bond.  These  treaties  had  been  concluded  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  Lord  Malmesbury,  duly  authorised  by  their 
sovereign,  aud  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  could  not 
do  less  than  point  out  in  argument  the  duties  which  the 
Sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  had 
contracted  with  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  Count  Bismarck 
skilfully  let  drop  the  quarrel  relating  to  the  Elbe  Duchies, 
and  making  himself  the  champion  of  German  unity,  de- 
prived Great  Britain  of  all  wish  and  all  pretext  for  inter- 
ference. In  the  war  concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague, 
England,  whether  guided  by  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord 
Derby,  was  entirely  neutral. 

MEXICO. 

The  affairs  of  Mexico  had  been  for  a  longtime  in  a  state 
of  disorganisation.     The  Church  party  and  the   Liberal 
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party  had  contended  for  mastery  with  various  alterna- 
tions of  victory  and  defeat,  but  with  a  uniform  disregard 
of  the  obligations  of  good  faith,  justice,  and  humanity. 
The  Liberals,  who  had  for  some  time  been  confined  to 
Vera  Cruz,  obtained  at  length  decisive  successes,  and  got 
possession  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Reduced  to  embarrass- 
ment by  the  necessities  of  war  and  the  insatiable  demands 
of  corruption,  they  suspended  the  payments  which  they 
were  bound  by  convention  to  make  to  Great  Britain  in 
compensation  for  losses  sustained  by  British  merchants. 
Similar  dishonesty  and  breach  of  faith  were  exhibited  to- 
wards the  Governments  of  France  and  Spain.  The  three 
Powers  agreed  to  interfere  by  means  of  force  in  order  to 
obtain  reparation  for  the  injuries  their  subjects  had  under- 
gone. But  unfortunately  the  Emperor  of  the  French  har- 
boured a  further  design  of  insisting  upon  an  alteration  in 
the  government  of  Mexico,  with  a  view  of  establishing  in 
that  country  an  Executive  capable  of  fulfilling  its  obliga- 
tions to  other  Powers.  The  Government  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  French  Ministry  an 
assurance  that  the  Powers  would  not  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Mexico.  To  such  a  stipulation  the  French 
Government  strongly  objected;  but  they  agreed  to  an 
article  to  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  convention  laying 
down  as  a  principle  and  basis  of  action  that  the  three 
Powers  would  not  attempt  to  impose  a  Government 
upon  Mexico  by  force.  Happily  Sir  Charles  Wyke, 
our  Minister  there,  was  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
non-interference,  which  was  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
Government  he  served,  and  General  Prim,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force  held  the  commission  of  Represen- 
tative of  Spain,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  evils  which 
were  sure  to  follow  the  attempt  to  impose  a  Government 
on  Mexico  by  foreign  bayonets.  Unfortunately,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  neither  convinced  of  the  sound- 
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ness  of  the  principles  nor  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
the  dangers  which  the  Governments  of  England  and 
Spain  clearly  perceived.  Certain  Mexican  exiles  at  Paris, 
filled  with  those  vague  and  sanguine  aspirations  which 
history  tells  us  over  and  over  again  belong  to  the  cha- 
racters of  men  and  parties  banished  from  their  own  country, 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  they 
were  a  majority  in  Mexico ;  that  with  very  little  assistance 
they  could  form  a  Government  likely  to  endure ;  and  that 
thus  the  Latin  race  would  be  enabled  to  resist  any  future 
invasion  from  the  United  States,  divided  as  they  were  by 
civil  war.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  indeed  avoided  the 
great  fault  committed  by  his  uncle,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
place  one  of  his  own  family  on  a  foreign  throne ;  but  with 
an  appearance  of  romantic  generosity,  which  proved  in  the 
end  to  be  excessive  imprudence,  he  invited  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Mexico, 
and  sent  to  his  support  some  of  the  regiments  which 
at  Magenta  and  Solferino  had  met  in  war  the  Austrian 
battalions. 

These  views  were  not  developed  publicly  at  the  time  the 
convention  was  formed ;  but  when  the  three  Powers  began 
to  act,  the  divergence  of  views  was  soon  apparent.  The 
Englishman  and  the  Spaniard  wished  to  conclude  a  con- 
vention with  Juarez,  the  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
who  was  quite  ready  to  grant  favourable  terms  to  invaders 
representing  three  of  the  great  States  of  Europe.  But  the 
French  Envoy,  aware  of  the  inclinations  of  his  Court,  re- 
fused to  negotiate  at  all  with  the  Mexican  Republic,  and 
pursued  the  plan  of  advancing  upon  Puebla,  intent  upon 
forming  a  pattern  monarchy  for  the  benefit  of  Mexico. 
Sir  Charles  Wyke  and  General  Prim,  holding  fast  to  the 
convention  by  which  their  Sovereigns  had  bound  them- 
selves, broke  off  all  relations  with  the  French  Minister, 
and   withdrew    the   forces    of  England   and    Spain.     It 
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seemed  to  me  that  France  had  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
at  once  unjustifiable  and  impracticable,  and  I  could  expect 
no  other  termination  to  it  than  the  failure  of  the  French 
expedition  and  the  deplorable  death  of  Maximilian.  My 
views  on  this  subject  were  confirmed  by  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  General  Prim,  who  compared  the  invasion  of 
Mexico  by  Napoleon  III.  to  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
Napoleon  I.,  and  predicted  a  similar  catastrophe  as  the 
destined  end  of  a  similar  design.  He  was  not  mistaken. 
Had  not  this  scheme  interposed,  the  objects  of  the  Expe- 
dition would  have  been  fully  accomplished. 

UNITED   STATES. 

The  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  America  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  States  was  not  only  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  United  States,  but  led  to  some  very 
difficult  questions  of  international  law  affecting  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  more  especially  England.  The  States 
which  seceded  were  ten  in  number;  they  comprised  a 
large  territory  extending  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Texas.  This  territory  embraced  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  coast ;  its  exports  were  of  very  great  value, 
including  nearly  all  the  cotton  which  was  worked  up  in 
our  manufactories,  together  with  sugar  and  tobacco  from 
which  much  of  the  British  revenue  was  derived.  That  the 
insurrection  was  so  formidable  as  to  be  rightly  denominated 
a  civil  war,  no  one  could  deny.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  fact,  declared  it  by  assuming  the  belli- 
gerent right  of  blockade  in  his  proclamation  of  April,  1861, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — whose  autho- 
rity has  always  been  looked  to  with  great  respect — laid 
down  in  plain  and  convincing  language  their  grounds  for 
deciding  that  the  Southern  insurrection  constituted  a  state 
of  civil  war. 
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In  this  crisis  many  doubted  what  ought  to  be  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain.  It  was  said  by  European  statesmen  of 
eminence  that  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  England 
to  favour  the  division  of  the  United  States  into  two  or 
more  independent  governments,  no  one  of  which  could  be 
formidable  as  an  enemy.  American  politicians — without 
taking  much  pains  to  examine  British  policy,  or  giving  us 
any  credit  for  the  good  faith  by  which  it  has  been  almost 
uniformly  guided, — thought  that  th*  scarcity  of  cotton, 
affecting  the  welfare  and  even  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our 
people,  would  bring  on  immediate  war. 

In  the  face  of  this  crisis,  with  all  its  dangers ;  amid  the 
apprehension  that  a  starving  population  might  impoverish 
our  resources  and  disturb  our  internal  peace,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
took  the  course  which  was  required  by  a  regard  for  their  own 
honour,  by  the  sentiments  of  sincere  friendship  which  they 
entertained  for  the  United  States,  and  by  a  deep  sense  of 
their  international  duties.  The  blockade  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged  as  a 
legitimate  act  of  war;  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  were 
warned  by  proclamation  not  to  take  part  in  favour  of  either 
party,  and  were  told  that  if  they  did  so  they  would  be  liable 
to  all  the  penalties  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  their  own 
Sovereign,  and  their  vessels  exposed  to  capture  and  con- 
demnation by  the  vessels  and  courts  of  the  belligerents. 

When  Mr.  Adams  arrived  as  Minister  from  the  United 
States,  he  was  informed  in  explicit  language,  that  no 
advantage  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  cotton,  no  pecuniary 
or  commercial  interest  would  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
moment  in  competition  with  those  obligations  of  friend- 
ship and  good  faith,  which  bound  us  to  leave  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  free  to  use  all  its  energies  and 
resources  in  suppressing  the  formidable  insurrection  which 
it  had  to  encounter.     It  is  a  fact  that,  owing  to  circum- 
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stances,  the  Northern  States  derived'  advantages  from 
Great  Britain,  which  the  so-called  Confederate  States 
failed  to  obtain.  In  the  course  of  the  civil  war  500,000 
rifled  muskets,  and  several  batteries  of  cannon,  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain,  were  sent  to  North  America ; 
the  greater  part  of  these  implements  of  war  were  conveyed 
without  impediment  to  the  United  States,  while  the  Con- 
federate States,  having  all  their  ports  blockaded,  obtained 
such  necessaries  a*  shoes  and  wearing  apparel  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Blockade- runners,  indeed,  managed  to 
escape  the  cruisers  of  the  United  States,  but  no  consider- 
able amount  of  warlike  stores  appears  to  have  reached 
the  Southern  ports.  It  is  true  also  that,  according  to  the 
confession  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Navy,  the  port 
of  Wilmington  never  was  efficiently  blockaded,  and  that 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  refrained  from  making 
a  remonstrance  upon  this  subject.  The  British  Govern- 
ment were  for  from  pressing  hard  on  the  United  States, 
and  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde,  Mr.  Gregory,  and  others,  put  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  capture  of  British  merchant  ships,  and  placed 
full  reliance  on  the  courts  of  America  for  redress  in  cases 
of  wrongful  capture  by  American  ships  of  war.  But  when 
British  honour  was  clearly  assailed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Commissioners  who  were  passengers  in  the  Trent,  repara- 
tion was  promptly  demanded,  and  honourably  granted* 
If  some  delay  occurred  in  giving  that  reparation,  it  must 
be  attributed  to  the  anxiety  which  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  Seward  naturally  felt  to  allay  American 
indignation  before  they  fulfilled  what  they  felt  to  be  an 
imperative  international  obligation. 

Another  question,  however,  arose,  upon  which  there  has 
been  great  excitement  and  wide  difference  of  opinion  which 
have  not  yet  reached  their  termination.  Lord  Stanley 
has  stated  the  view  which  he  takes  of  this  subject,  and  as 
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it  is  a  very  fair  and  impartial  statement,  although  I  do 
not  agree  in  it  in  every  respect,  it  may  well  form  a  ground 
for  the  observations  which  I  am  about  to  make.  '  There 
has  never  been  any  question  upon  our  side  of  offering 
reparation  for  wilful  and  international  wrong,  because  we 
do  not  admit,  and  we  have  no  right  to  admit,  that  any 
such  wrong  was  committed  by  us.  But  what  we  have  all 
along  in  substance  said  is  this,  that  international  law 
being  vague,  and  many  new  points  of  international  law 
having  arisen  in  connection  with  the  events  of  the  late 
war,  it  was  quite  possible  that  upon  either  side  or  upon 
both  sides,  in  the  absence  of  precedents  to  guide  us,  acts 
of  unintentional  wrong  might  have  been  done,  and  that 
the  question  whether  they  had  been  or  not  was  one  which 
we  were  perfectly  ready  to  refer  to  the  judgment  of  any 
impartial  arbiter.'  * 

Let  us  fairly  examine  this  question. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Lord  Stanley  says,  that  international 
law  is  vague  upon  this  subject.  During  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  while  peace  nominally  existed 
between  England  and  Spain,  acts  of  hostility  of  the  most 
flagrant  character  took  place  on  the  part  of  English 
cruisers,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  commanders  of 
expeditions  to  the  Pacific  gained  fame  in  these  ambiguous 
wars.  The  Spanish  Admirals  on  their  side  were  not  very 
observant  of  the  laws  of  peace  and  amity,  and  even  the 
Dutch  merchants,  zealous  as  they  were  for  the  independ- 
ence of  their  new  Republic,  did  not  scruple  to  furnish  the 
Spanish  belligerents  with  materials  of  war  to  be  used  against 
their  country.  In  the  eighteenth  century  stricter  notions 
of  international  comity  prevailed.  During  the  American 
war,  in  the  manifesto  against  Spain,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Gibbon,  the  Spanish  Government  were  reproached  with 

*  Speech  of  Lord  Stanley  ut  King's  Lynn,  Nov.  1868. 
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sending  implements  and  materials  of  war  to  our  insurgent 
colonies. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
the  just  and  clear  mind  of  Washington  led  him  to  conclu- 
sions founded  not  so  much  upon  what  was,  as  upon  what 
ought  to  be,  international  law.  He  decided  that  the  duties 
of  neutrality  did  not  allow  a  belligerent  to  fit  out  ships  of 
war  in  a  neutral  port ;  and  when  from  some  doubts  arising 
as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  treaty  subsisting  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  permission  was  tacitly  given 
to  equip  and  arm  French  cruisers  in  American  harbours, 
he  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Grenville,  and 
agreed  to  pay  compensation  for  the  injuries  done  to  British 
commerce  in  American  waters. 

Yet  it  was  maintained  that  a  ship  of  war  might  be 
fitted  out,  equipped,  and  armed  in  a  neutral  port,  and  sold 
to  a  belligerent  as  freely  as  a  cannon  or  a  musket. 
This  decision  was  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  of  a  country  famous  for  judicial 
acumen  and  clear  perception  of  the  great  maxims  and 
foundations  of  international  law. 

If,  casting  aside  the  vagueness  and  contradictions  of 
writers  upon  the  law  of  nations,  we  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  should  be  the  duty  of  neutrals,  it  does  not  seem  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  fair  decision.  A  neutral  is  bound 
not  to  permit  any  overt  act  of  assistance  to  be  given  to 
either  of  two  belligerents.  Some  writers  have  said,  and 
some  statesmen  have  argued,  that  assistance  may  be  given 
to  both,  if  given  impartially ;  but  this  doctrine,  though  it 
may  be  consistent  with  the  principle  of  neutrality,  is  so 
exceedingly  difficult  of  application  that  its  adoption  would 
lead  to  reproaches  and  ill-will.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  every  kind  of  assistance  given,  not 
wilfully,  but  unintentionally,  by  individuals  of  the  neutral 
State,  a  subject  of  complaint  and  compensation. 
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The  violations  of  neutrality  fairly  considered,  may  be 
classed  under  two  principal  heads  ;  one  regards  men,  the 
other  ships.  Furnishing  munitions  of  war,  not  connected 
with  men  or  ships,  may  fairly  be  considered,  as  Washing- 
ton considered  it,  a  commercial  transaction,  with  regard 
to  which  a  neutral  nation  ought  not  to  be  debarred  from 
pursuing  a  profitable  branch  of  industry. 

There  remain  the  cases  of  men  and  warlike  vessels. 

With  regard  to  men,  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  enrol  and 
equip,  or  to  drill  men  and  to  form  them  into  battalions  in 
a  neutral  State.  It  is  evidently  an  act  of  hostility  to  do  so, 
and  the  friendly  State  against  which  such  forces  are  pre- 
pared may  justly  remonstrate  against  such  infringements 
of  neutrality. 

The  same  principle  may  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the 
fitting  out,  equipping,  and  arming  of  ships  intended  to 
cruise  against  the  commerce  or  the  ships  of  war  of  a 
friendly  State.  It  may  be  said  indeed,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  formerly  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States,  that  a  vessel  equipped  and  armed  is 
merely  a  munition  of  war,  and  that  it  may  be  sold  to  a 
belligerent  as  well  as  a  cannon  or  a  musket.  But  there 
is  a  broad  distinction.  Cannon  or  muskets  may  be  packed 
up  in  cases ;  may  be  conveyed  in  the  hold  of  merchant 
ships,  and  until  they  are  taken  out  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
men  in  the  country  of  the  belligerent  do  not  actually  be- 
come means  of  warfare.  The  sailors  who  convey  them 
are  no  more  than  packers  or  porters  or  carriers,  conveying 
goods  to  their  destination.  But  the  case  is  different  when 
a  vessel  is  fitted  up  and  armed  for  war.  The  sailors  who 
form  the  crew  to  navigate  her  become  at  once  the  soldiers 
who  fire  her  cannons  and  aim  her  muskets.  In  fact,  the 
very  case  upon  which  Justice  Story  decided,  the  case  of 
the  '  Independencia,'  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  who 
took  the  vessel  to  Buenos  Ayres  became  in  a  few  days, 
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without  further  change  or  equipment,  the  officers  and 
crew  of  a  cruiser  acting  under  the  commission  of  the 
Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  against  the  commerce  of 
Spain,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States. 

For  these  reasons  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
1 8 18,  and  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  18 19, 
passed  laws  to  prevent  the  equipping  and  arming  of  ships 
within  their  ports  against  any  State  with  which  they  main- 
tained the  relations  of  peace  and  friendship. 

When  those  two  great  maritime  Powers  passed  laws, 
imposing  upon  their  citizens  and  subjects  more  stringent 
obligations  than  the  law  of  nations  had  ever  considered  as 
binding  upon  neutrals,  it  became  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  nature,  and  what  was  the  extent 
of  their  obligation.  Their  true  nature  and  extent  are  no- 
where laid  down  with  greater  precision  than  by  Sir 
Boundell  Palmer  in  his  great  speech  of  March  29,  1863. 
After  stating  the  general  law  of  nations,  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the 
'  Alerta  'in  18 15,  Sir  R.  Palmer  proceeds  to  mention  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  asks, 

4  If  then  "  k  priori "  a  ship  or  arms  may  be  sold,  unless 
the  neutral  State  interferes  to  prevent  it,  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  right  which  a  foreign  Government  derives 
from  the  existence  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act?  Only 
this,  that  the  foreign  Government  may  appeal  to  the 
friendly  spirit  of  the  neutral  State  to  enforce  its  own 
Statutes  according  to  its  own  principles  of  judicial  admin- 
istration. The  United  States  Government  have  no  right 
to  complain  if  the  Act  in  question  is  enforced  in  the  way 
in  which  English  laws  are  usually  enforced  against  English 
subjects, — on  evidence,  and  not  on  suspicion  ;  on  facts,  and 
not  on  presumption;  on  satisfactory  testimony,  and  not  on  the 
mere  accusations  of  a  Foreign  Minister  or  his  agents;  the 
Act  must  be  not  only  interpreted,  but  executed  according 
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to  law.  It  can  be  put  in  operation  only  on  such  evidence 
as  our  own  Government  would  deem  sufficient  to  justify 
proceedings  in  any  other  case.' 

This  passage  contains  the  kernel  of  the  whole  case. 

By  the  law  of  nations  armed  vessels  might  be  sold,  arms 
might  be  furnished  by  a  neutral  to  both  parties  in  a  war. 
Judges  of  eminence  might  lay  down  the  law  according  to 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  writers  on  the  subject  in 
question. 

But  when  neutral  obligations  were  defined  by  statutes, 
every  country  must  enforce  the  law  on  its  own  principles 
of  judicial  administration. 

For  example,  Mr.  Adams  frequently  came  to  me  to  com- 
plain of  ships,  fitting  out,  as  ho  affirmed,  for  purposes  of 
war  against  the  United  States.  But  when  I  asked  for 
evidence,  and  told  him  that  I  was  ready  to  enforce  the 
law,  he  usually  replied  by  saying  that  the  information  he 
had  obtained  was  confidential,  and  he  could  not  betray 
persons  who  had  confided  in  his  honour,  by  giving  up  their 
names.  Upon  inquiry  it  frequently  turned  out  that  the 
vessels  denounced  were  blockade-runners.  But  suppo  ing 
the  vessels  to  be  really  intended  for  warlike  purposes,  how 
could  I  instruct  the  law  officers  to  go  into  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  and  ask  for  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of 
British  ships  upon  anonymous  information  ? 

Tet  such  seems  to  have  been  the  unreasonable  expecta- 
tion of  the  American  public. 

The  case  of  the  American  shipowners  is  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Upton,  one  of  themselves,  in  a  petition  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Upton  puts  in  his  claim  *  for 
piracies  committed  by  British-built,  British-manned,  and 
British-armed  vessels,  by  vessels  and  armaments  which  left 
British  ports  under  t'.ie  protection  of  the  British  flag,  and 
burnt  American  ships,  and  those  of  your  memorialist  among 
the  number,  upon  the  high  seas,  without  taking  then)  into 
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port  for  condemnation,  and  without  any  action  being  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  said  British  Government,  when  these 
atrocities  were  laid  before  it,  to  prevent  the  same,  but  on 
the  contrary,  these  pirates  were  everywhere  received  with 
rejoicing  when  visiting  British  ports ;  and  when  the  noto- 
rious builder  of  one  of  them  boasted  of  the  same  in  the 
British  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was 
received  with  cheers  and  expressions  of  satisfaction/ 

Let  us  examine  these  statements  one  by  one.  The 
word  '  piracies '  may  be  supposed  to  stand  for  captures : 
whether  piracies  or  not,  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
vessels.  '  They  were/  says  Mr.  Upton,  *  British-built. ' 
This  may  be  admitted.  The  next  assertion  is  that  they 
were  British-manned ;  this  is  only  true  in  part.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  vessels  were  manned  by  crews  consisting  mainly  of 
American  officers  and  American  men ;  and  were  commanded 
by  American  captains,  born  in  the  Southern  States,  then  in 
insurrection  against  their  Government.  The  next  asser- 
tion is  '  by  British-armed  vessels,  by  vessels  and  armaments 
which  left  British  ports,  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
flagr.'  There  is  much  unfounded  assertion  here.  The 
vessels  were  unarmed  vessels,  and  the  '  Alabama '  when  in 
an  unarmed  state  left  a  British  porfc,  without  any  clearance, 
with  no  British  protection,  to  go  into  other  ports  under 
foreign  jurisdiction,  where  the  British  flag  gave  no  more 
protection  than  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  In  these 
ports  of  foreign  States  they  were  equipped  and  armed. 
The  next  assertion  is  that  these  vessels  burnt  American 
ships  without  taking  them  into  port  for  condemnation.' 
This  is  quite  true,  but  the  reason  for  it  was  that  the 
British  Government  refused  to  allow  any  prizes  to  be 
brought  into  British  ports.  Their  refusal  to  allow  this 
facility  to  Confederate  cruisers,  once  hailed  with  rejoicing, 
is  thus  made  a  ground  of  complaint.  The  next  assertion  is, 
'  that  no  action  was  taken  by  the  said  British  Government 
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when  these  atrocities  were  laid  before  it  to  prevent  the 
same.'  This  allegation  requires  some  further  explana- 
tion. 

I  have  stated  that  in  1818  and  1819,  the  American 
Congress  and  the  British  Parliament  passed  laws  to 
secure  the  observance  of  neutrality  in  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties between  States  or  communities  with  which  they  were 
at  peace.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  free  countries;  both 
allow  great  latitude  to  the  action  of  the  individual ;  both 
refuse  to  permit  any  person  to  be  imprisoned  for  more 
than  a  very  short  time,  unless  upon  credible  evidence, 
and  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  Hence  when  there  is  a 
strong  popular  feeling,  such  as  prevailed  in  the  United 
States  in  behalf  of  the  South  American  insurgents,  and 
in  a  British  port,  and  a  portion  of  the  British  public 
on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  States,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  convict  persons  of  offences 
against  the  Foreign  enlistment  law.  This  difficulty 
arises  by  reason  of  the  unwillingness  of  those  who 
sympathise  with  the  offenders,  to  come  forward  and 
give  evidence,  the  unwillingness  of  judges  to  press  the 
law,  and  the  reluctance  of  juries  to  convict  persons 
who  have  their  sympathy.  These  difficulties  are  in- 
herent in  the  Constitution  of  free  countries.  They  were 
felt  to  a  very  great  extent  during  the  progress  of  the 
South  American  contest,  when  five  or  six  vessels  at  a  time 
were  built  and  armed  and  manned  in  the  port  of  Baltimore, 
and  no  evidence  could  be  procured  by  which  they  could 
be  hindered  from  going  to  sea  and  taking  prizes  of  great 
value  from  the  merchant  marine  of  Portugal.  The  same 
difficulties  were  felt  by  the  British  Government  when 
complaint  was  made  that  vessels  were  being  fitted  out  in 
the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde,  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States.     The  only  effectual  remedy  would  have 
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been  the  abolition  or  suspension  of  trial  by  jury.  But 
neither  Parliament  nor  Congress  would  have  been  willing 
to  suspend  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  subject. 
Instead  of  giving  this  remedy  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  always  asked  for  evidence  which  he 
promised  to  lay  before  a  jury.  Of  exactly  the  same  nature 
and  to  the  same  effect  was  the  answqr  of  the  British 
Government.  They  gave  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  Minister  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  the  same 
answer  which  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  had  given  to 
the  Ministers  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  at  Washington.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  When  one  of  the  Confederate 
vessels,  called  the  c  Rappahannock,'  went  to  Calais  it  was  so 
enclosed,  or  said  to  be  so  enclosed,  by  vessels  of  the  French 
navy  that  it  could  not  escape.  But  had  a  similar  course 
been  pursued  by  the  British  Government  actions  for 
damages  would  have  been  brought,  and  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  successful. 

Such,  then,  was  the  real  complaint  of  the  Spanish  and 
the  Portuguese  Ministers  against  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  United  States  Minister  against  Great  Britain.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  demand  that  trial  by  jury  should  be  abro- 
gated or  suspended.  To  such  a  demand  no  free  Govern- 
ment would  listen. 

There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  it  might  be  affirmed 
that  negligence  was  shown  by  the  Executive  Departments 
of  Great  Britain.  The  only  one  of  these  which  merits 
attention  is  that  of  the  '  Alabama.'  The  British  Govern- 
ment, it  was  obvious,  could  not  act  without  evidence,  nor 
could  they  proceed  upon  evidence  which  their  law  officers 
declared  was  insufficient  to  procure  a  conviction  in  a  court 
of  law. 

The  case  of  the '  Alabama '  is  thus  stated  by  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  then  Solicitor-General : — 

*  On  June  23,  Mr.  Adams  first  called  the   attention  of 
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our  Government  to  the  information  he  had  received  about 
the  building  of  the  "Alabama."  /.  . 

*  When  they  received  the  representation  .  .  •  our 
Government  took  the  proper  and  usual  course ;  they 
directed  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  have  the  case 
inquired  into. 

'  On  July  i,  the  Commissioners  made  their  report  to  Lord 
Russell ;  they  said  it  was  evident  the  ship  was  a  ship  of 
war ;  it  was  believed  and  not  denied  that  she  was  built 
for  a  foreign  Government,  but  the  builders  would  give  no 
information  about  her  destination,  and  the  Commissioners 
had  no  other  reliable  source  of  information  on  that  point. 

'  On  July  4,  Mr.  Adams  was  informed  that  the  evidence 
was  not  sufficient,  and  on  July  23  Mr.  Adams  furnished 
fresh  evidence,  corroborated  by  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Collier, 
that  the  evidence  would  justify  the  detention  of  the 
"  Alabama." ' 

This  likewise  was  the  opinion  of  law  officers  of  the 
Crown.     The  following  are  the  facts : — 

On  July  23,  the  papers  sent  by  Mr.  Adams  to  the 
Foreign  Office  were  transmitted  as  usual  to  the  office  of 
the  Queen's  Advocate,  directed  to  the  Queen's  Advocate 
and  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General.  Other  papers 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Adams  on  July  26,  and  were  likewise 
transmitted  to  the  Queen's  Advocate  and  the  law  officers. 
It  is  said  that  the  Queen's  Advocate,  Sir  John  Harding, 
was  already  suffering  at  this  time  from  the  mental 
malady  which  for  a  long  period  incapacitated  him.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  met  on 
Monday,  July  28,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  advised  the  detention  or  seizure  of  the 
*  Alabama.'  The  report  was  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  on 
the  following  morning.  But  on  telegraphing  to  Liverpool 
it  appeared  that  on  that  morning  the  '  Alabama '  hud 
escaped  on  preteuce  of  making  a  tiial  trip. 
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_This  was  no  case  of  wilful  favour  to  the  Confederate 
ship.  It  could  not  be  argued  either  that  the  British 
Government  had  favoured  the  Confederates,  or  that  the 
law  officers  had  mistaken  the  law. 

These  were  the  two  grounds  upon  which  I  declined 
to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration  by  a  Foreign 
Power. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  we  could  not,  consistently  with 
our  position  as  an  independent  State,  allow  a  foreign 
Power  or  State  to  decide  either  that  Great  Britain  had 
been  wanting  in  good  faith,  or  that  our  own  law  officers 
did  not  understand  so  well  as  a  foreign  Power  or  State 
the  meaning  of  a  British  statute. 

The  fault  of  the  Convention  signed  by  Lord  Stanley, 
and  by  which  Lord  Clarendon  was  likewise  bound,  was 
that  under  the  vague  phrases  of  '  Alabama  Claims '  and 
'  Arbitration,'  it  would  have  been  open  to  the  United 
States  to  contend  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  been  throughout  wanting  in  good  faith  and 
that  an  arbiter  chosen  by  lot  (perhaps  Mr.  Sumner),  or 
a  foreign  Power  or  State,  should  decide  upon  points  deeply 
affecting  the  honour  of  the  British  Government. 

It  is  true  that  the  Queen's  Secretary  of  State  might 
have  denied  this  interpretation,  but  that  denial  would 
only  have  produced  a  quarrel,  if  not  a  war. 

It  was  fortunate  therefore  that  the  American  Senate 
should  have  refused  to  ratify  the  Convention,  signed  by 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Eeverdy  Johnson. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  only  peaceable  alterna- 
tives appear  to  be  a  reasonable  answer  to  the  claims 
of  the  United  States,  or  an  agreement  to  drop  the  whole 
question  on  both  sides. 

What  I  should  esteem  a  reasonable  answer  is  one  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Forster,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education. 

b  2 
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I  understand  him  U>  say  that  neither  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  F^rei^n  Affairs,  nor  the  law  officers  were  in 
fault,  bat  that  the  official  persons  employed  at  Liver- 
pool were  wanting  in  due  diligence,  and  that  this  country 
might,  in  reparation  of  that  neglect,  grant  compensation 
for  the  losses  incurred  by  merchants  in  consequence  of 
captures  made  by  the  €  Alabama.9 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  officers  of  the  Customs 
were  misled,  or  blinded  by  the  general  partiality  to  the 
cause  of  the  South  known  to  prerail  at  Liverpool,  and 
that  a  prima  facie  case  of  negligence  could  be  made 
out,  Great  Britain  might  fairly  grant  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  losses  sustained  by  the  captures  of  the 
'  Alabama.' 

Such  a  Convention  must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  case  of 
the  '  Alabama,'  and  no  such  wide  phrase  as  *  Alabama 
Claims '  can  be  justly  admitted.  The  *  Shenandoah '  was 
neither  fitted  as  a  man-of-war,  nor  was  any  warlike 
purpose  suspected  either  by  the  American  Mini^r  or 
British  authorities. 

Even  so  limited,  such  a  Convention  would  be  new  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  would  not  be  accepted  as  a  precedent 
by  the  United  States,  or  any  other  independent  State. 

But  it  is  desirable  to  close  this  source  of  quarrel,  and  to 
make  a  concession  beyond  our  positive  obligations  in  order 
to  promote  good  will  between  two  nations  which,  indepen- 
dently of  their  common  origin  and  common  language,  have 
every  reason  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  make  harmony  their 
object. 

Such  a  Convention,  however,  would  fall  far  short  of 
satisfaction  to  the  United  States,  and  it  would  probably 
be  quite  useless  at  this  moment  to  make  so  moderate  a 
proposal. 

Another  matter,  of  which  Mr.  Upton  and  his  country- 
men  complain,  in  (lie  reception  of  the  Confederate  cruisers 
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in  the  British  colonial  ports.  The  allegation  '  that  these 
pirates  were  received  with  rejoicing  when  visiting  British 
ports ;  and  that  when  the  notorious  builder  of  one  of  them 
boasted  of  the  same  in  the  British  Parliament,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  he  was  received  with  cheers  and  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction,9  can  hardly  be  considered  as  proper 
matters  for  diplomatic  representation  or  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. The  members  of  the  American  Senate  must 
be  aware  that  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  two  parties,  and  that  if  the  Government  party 
were  disposed  to  go  to  the  utmost  extent  of  justice  in  be- 
half of  the  Northern  States,  the  Opposition  were  sure  to  be 
clamorous  on  behalf  of  the  South.  The  exuberant  utter- 
ances of  a  free  nation  must  be  permitted  to  us  by  the  most 
zealous  advocate  of  the  American  claims. 

The  serious  question,  however,  arises,  was  it  right  to 
admit  the  Confederate  cruisers  into  British  ports?  The 
precedents  of  the  British  Navy,  and  the  general  usages 
of  international  law,  sanctioned  the  practice  of  commis- 
sioning a  man-of-war,  far  from  the  ports  of  the  country  to 
which  it  belonged,  by  virtue  of  authorities  acting  on  be- 
half of  that  country.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  a  British 
fleet  might,  in  the  last  war  with  France,  have  been  entirely 
crippled  by  the  loss  of  some  of  its  ships,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  supplying  their  place  by  ships  captured  from  the 
enemy,  or  bought  from  a  friendly  Power. 

It  was  to  be  lamented,  indeed,  that  this  general  rule 
should  have  been  applicable  to  the  Confederate  vessels 
whose  flag  had  been  recognised  only  as  that  of  a  belli- 
gerent, and  not  as  that  of  an  independent  State.  I  stated 
in  the  House  of  Lords  the  reasons  which  would  induce 
the  British  Government  to  be  very  slow,  and  very  re- 
luctant in  recognising  as  an  independent  nation  the  Con- 
federate States. 

Accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  appeals  of  Southern 
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partisans,  no  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by 
Great  Britain  ever  took  place. 

But  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston  thought  that  the 
general  rule  must  be  observed,  and  that  although  the 
Confederate  men-of-war  could  neither  be  repaired  or  fitted 
as  vessels  of  war,  nor  furnished  with  warlike  stores  in 
British  ports,  they  ought  to  receive  the  ordinary  repairs 
and  victualling  necessary  to  enable  them  to  put  to  sea. 

Some  difficulties  arose  in  the  endeavour  to  convict  the 
'  Alexandra,9  a  ship  notoriously  fitted  out  by  the  Confeder- 
ates. Chief  Baron  Pollock  and  another  Judge  of  eminence 
held  that  to  equip  meant  to  arm,  and  that  equipment 
meant  arming.  Two  other  Judges  differed  from  this  inter- 
pretation, and,  owing  to  some  technical  difficulties,  the 
matter  was  never  decided  upon  its  merits  by  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  or  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Thus  the 
result  of  a  very  costly  process  was  that  the  '  Alexandra ' 
was  released,  and  heavy  compensation  paid  for  her  deten- 
tion. 

Upon  the  whole  matter  it  appears  that  no  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  now  in  existence,  perhaps  none  that  can  be 
devised,  can  prevent  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  free 
country  from  devising  the  means  of  assisting  the  party 
which  they  are  inclined  to  favour  in  a  State  distracted  by 
foreign  or  civil  war.  Men  like  Lord  Cochrane  or  Sir  Charles 
Napier  will  escape  from  their  own  shores  in  order  to  give 
to  a  belligerent  they  favour  the  advantage  of  their  daring 
courage,  of  their  experienced  skill,  of  their  established  re- 
putation. In  the  same  way  ships  unarmed,  and  not  fitted 
in  any  way  for  purposes  of  war,  may  be  earned  to  some 
distant  port  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where 
they  were  built,  and  may  there  be  equipped  and  armed,  and 
receive  a  crew  from  one  of  the  two  belligerents.  Such  was 
the  history  of  the  'Shenandoah.'  She  was  known  as  a 
merchant  ship  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  goods  and 
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passengers  to  Australia.  She  was  purchased  by  some  one 
secretly,  on  behalf  of  the  Confederates,  and  she  had  left  the 
Thames  for  a  month  before  the  United  States  Minister  in 
London  had  the  slightest  conception  that  she  was  gone 
to  a  foreign  port,  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  cruiser  against  the 
commerce  of  his  country. 

Thus,  although  very  few  vessels  left  the  ports  of  England 
to  be  afterwards  armed  and  employed  as  cruisers,  and 
although  the  endeavours  of  the  British  Government  to 
protect  a  friendly  Power  from  depredations  on  its  commerce 
were  far  more  successful  than  those  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  the  capture  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels 
by  cruisers,  fitted  out  and  armed  at  Baltimore,  during  the 
insurrection  of  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  yet  it 
seems  clear  that  no  ordinary  care  of  Governments,  however 
friendly  and  however  careful,  can  entirely  prevent  such  an 
evasion  of  its  laws,  or  such  a  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  some  of  its  subordinates,  as  to  secure  a  State  carrying 
on  war  from  an  interruption  of  its  commerce  on  the  part 
of  ships  built  as  merchantmen  in  the  ports  of  a  neutral. 
To  make  a  neutral  liable  for  all  captures  thus  effected 
would  be  indeed  a  portentous  innovation  on  the  law  of 
nations.  Prussia  might  in  a  future  war  demand  from  the 
United  States  compensation  for  losses  to  her  commerce 
caused  by  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  but  owned, 
manned  and  armed  by  Frenchmen.  Spain  might  in  a 
similar  manner  claim  indemnity  from  France  for  losses 
suffered  from  vessels  built  in  French  ports,  but  manned 
and  armed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  short, 
there  would  be  utter  confusion  in  all  international  law. 

The  only  fair  rule  seems  to  be  that  laid  down  by  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  during  the  recent  discussions  re- 
specting Greece  and  Turkey. 

On  January  20,  1869,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Prussia,  and  Russia 
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affixed  their  signatures  to  a  document,  finally  settled  in  the 
following  terms  :— 

'  Declaration. 

'  Justly  pre-occupied  with  the  dangers  which  may  arise 
from  the  rupture  of  relations  between  Turkey  and  Greece, 
the  Powers,  signataries  of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  have  come 
to  an  understanding  to  settle  the  dispute  which  has  arisen 
between  the  two  States,  and  for  this  purpose  have  autho- 
rised their  Eepresentatives  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  meet  in  Conference. 

'  After  an  attentive  study  of  the  documents  exchanged 
between  the  two  Governments,  the  Plenipotentiaries  have 
agreed  in  regretting  that,  yielding  to  impulses  with  regard 
to  which  she  may  have  been  led  astray  by  her  patriotism, 
Greece  should  have  given  occasion  for  the  grievances  spe- 
cified by  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  the  ultimatum  transmitted 
on  December  11,  1868,  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes.  "  It  is  indeed  unques- 
tionable that  the  principles  of  international  law  oblige 
Greece,  like  all  other  nations,  not  to  allow  that  bands 
should  be  recruited  on  her  territory,  or  that  vessels  should 
be  armed  in  her  ports  to  attack  a  neighbouring  State." 

'  Persuaded,  moreover,  that  the  Cabinet  at  Athens  could 
not  misunderstand  the  thought  which  suggests  this  view 
to  the  three  Courts,  protectors  of  Greece,  and  to  all  the 
other  Powers,  signataries  of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  the  Con- 
ference declares  that  the  Hellenic  Government  is  bound  to 
observe  in  its  relations  with  Turkey  the  rules  of  conduct 
common  to  all  Governments,  and  thus  to  satisfy  claims  put 
forward  by  the  Sublime  Porte  in  respect  to  the  past,  by 
re-assuring  her  at  the  same  time  with  regard  to  the 
future. 

'Greece  ought,  therefore,  in  future  to  abstain  froin 
favouring  or  tolerating — 
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'  1*  The  formation  on  her  territory  of  any  band  recruited 
with  a  view  to  an  aggression  against  Turkey. 

'  2.  The  equipments  in  her  ports  of  armed  vessels  in- 
tended to  succour,  under  any  form  whatever,  any  attempt 
at  insurrection  in  the  possessions  of  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan.' 

The  rule  thus  laid  down  by  the  Great  Powers  is  well 
calculated  to  simplify  the  question  as  to  the  duties  of 
neutrality.  The  escape  of  a  single  officer  into  the  terri- 
tory of  a  belligerent  Power,  after  going  through  several 
countries  not  engaged  in  war,  could  hardly  be  guarded 
against  by  any  amount  of  care ;  and  the  subsequent  punish- 
ment of  such  men  as  General  Church  and  the  Englishman 
who  fought  with  Garibaldi,  can  neither  be  made  effective 
by  law,  nor  would  it  be  sanctioned  by  public  opinion.  But 
the  enrolling  and  drilling  of  a  body  of  men  for  ser- 
vice in  a  foreign  country  is  a  fact  easily  ascertained 
and  easily  restrained.  A  State  which  permits  such  a 
violation  of  the  relations  of  peace  and  friendship,  may 
justly  be  held  responsible  for  hostile  intentions.  In  the 
same  way  armed  ships  can  hardly  leave  the  ports  of  a 
State  without  observation ;  and  the  burthen  of  proof  might 
fairly  be  laid  upon  their  owners,  so  that  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  leave  a  port  without  satisfying  the  ruler  of 
the  State  that  the  armed  ship  was  not  intended  to  be 
employed  against  a  Power  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  State 
from  whose  port  the  vessel  departs. 

The  question  of  equipment  is  far  more  difficult.  A  ship 
may  be  so  fitted  up  as  to  show  clearly  that  she  is  intended 
for  purposes  of  war ;  but  some  of  the  tests  that  have  been 
proposed,  such  as  strengthening  the  decks  of  a  merchant 
ship  so  as  to  enable  her  to  bear  the  weight  of  guns,  is  a 
very  insufficient  criterion,  and  forms  a  very  inadequate 
ground  for  the  confiscation  of  property  of  a  valuable  nature. 
For  instance,  a  merchant  of  London  or  New  York  engaged 
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in  the  trade  with  China  might  think  it  right  to  fit  tip  his 
ships  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  ship  guns  at 
Singapore  or  Hong  Kong,  and  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  pirates  who  abound  in  the  Chinese  seas. 
He  might  consider  such  a  precaution  due  to  the  crews 
whom  he  induced  to  navigate  his  ships,  as  well  as  a  fitting 
protection  for  the  property  of  which  he  was  the  owner. 
But  if  a  judge  should,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
condemn  him  to  lose  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  satisfy  the  suspicions  of  some  foreign  Power,  he 
might  fairly  think  himself  aggrieved. 

The  words  of  the  Declaration,  therefore,  'the  equip- 
ment in  her  port3  of  armed  vessels '  seem  necessary,  with 
a  view  to  avoid  ambiguity.  These  terms  agree  with  Chief 
Baron  Pollock's  interpretation  of  the  present  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  questions  relating  to  the 
'  Alabama '  and  the  '  Shenandoah/  it  was  the  great  object 
of  the  British  Government  to  preserve  for  the  subject  the 
security  of '  trial  by  jury/  and  for  the  nation  the  legitimate 
and  lucrative  trade  of  shipbuilding.  The  United  States 
Government,  although  they  professed  not  to  attack  either 
the  principle  which  secures  to  the  subject  of  England  his 
property,  or  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  existence  of  the  trade  of 
shipbuilding,  would  evidently,  if  their  claims  had  been 
listened  to,  have  put  both  in  jeopardy. 

No  Government  is  better  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations,  no  Government  is  more  sensible  of 
what  is  due  to  her  own  honour  and  her  station  in  the  world, 
than  the  United  States.  We  know  what  was  the  course  of 
the  Executive  Government  when  Spain  and  Portugal  com- 
plained of  the  departure  from  Baltimore  of  ships  fitted  to 
cruise  against  Spanish  and  Portuguese  commerce.  We 
know  likewise  what  was  the  answer  of  her  Government 
when  it  was  suggested  that  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
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United  States  might  be  improved.  These  precedents  form 
the  data  upon  which  the  past  may  be  justified;  these 
precedents  furnish  the  elements  by  which  the  future  may 
be  regulated. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  drilling  of  armed  men,  and 
fitting  out  of  armed  ships,  are  the  only  breaches 
of  neutrality  which  can  properly  be  made  penal  by  the 
municipal  law.  The  reception  of  armed  cruisers  in  neutral 
ports  is  a  question  for  the  law  of  nations,  which  in  this  re- 
spect might  be  improved  by  a  measure  like  the  Declaration 
of  Paris. 

In  looking  back  to  the  transactions  which  took  place 
during  the  time  when  I  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Department,  I  cannot  regret  that  I  favoured  the  inde- 
pendence and  unity  of  Italy ;  nor  can  I  affect  to  lament 
that  Great  Britain  did  not  take  part  in  a  war  for  the 
deliverance  of  Poland  or  for  the  integrity  of  Denmark. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  country  ever  held  a  neutral 
conduct  more  honourably  than  Great  Britain  did  during 
the  Civil  War  in  America.  I  trust  that  the  partisan 
feeling  which  has  blinded  the  United  States  on  this  subject 
will,  in  no  long  time,  and  on  more  deliberate  reflexion,  give 
way  to  a  more  just  appreciation  and  a  fairer  estimate  of 
our  conduct. 
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Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  J.  Hudson. 

Foreign  Office,  June  **,  1859, 

Sir, — I  have  received  and  laid  before  the  Queen  your 
despatches,  to  that  of  the  25th  instant  inclusive. 

With  reference  to  the  last  number  of  those  despatches, 
giving  a  summary  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Sardinian 
Government,  announcing  to  their  authorities  that  they 
'  have  created,  at  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a 
temporary  office  for  the  transaction  of  business  arising  out 
of  the  relations  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  annexation 
to,  or  protection  by,  Sardinia  of  Italian  Provinces  during 
the  present  war/ 1  have  to  state  to  you  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  readily  admit  the  expediency  of  uniting  the 
efforts  of  those  engaged  in  war  with  Austria,  either  by  the 
regular  action  of  the  respective  Sovereigns  or  the  spon- 
taneous movement  of  the  inhabitants,  under  one  common 
direction. 

But  with  regard  to  the  permanent  annexation  to  Sardinia 
of  States  hitherto  obeying  their  separate  Sovereigns,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  which 
they  believe  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations. 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  I  stated  to  you  in  my  des- 
patch of  the  22nd  instant,  consider  that  everything  done 
at  present  must  be  considered  as  provisional;  and  that 
although  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  temporary  maintenance  of  order  in  countries  where  the 
previous  Government  has  been  withdrawn,  or  has  been 
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overthrown,  yet  the  will  of  the  people,  the  fortune  of  war, 
and  finally  an  European  Treaty,  must,  in  the  last  resort, 
settle  the  territorial  arrangements  and  rights  of  sover- 
eignty in  Northern  and  Central  Italy. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  happy  to  find  that  the 
view  they  have  taken  of  this  matter  is  shared  by  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  confirmed 
by  the  declaration  in  the  *  Moniteur '  of  the  24th  instant, 
announcing  that  it  has  been  erroneously  inferred,  from  the 
fact  of  the  dictatorship  having  been  offered  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia  from  all  quarters  of  Italy,  that  Sardinia,  without 
consulting  either  the  wishes  of  the  people  or  the  Great 
Powers,  reckons,  by  the  support  of  the  arms  of  France,  on 
uniting  the  whole  of  Italy  in  a  single  State ;  but  that  such 
dictatorship  is  a  purely  temporary  power,  which,  while 
uniting  under  a  single  authority  the  common  forces,  has 
the  advantage  of  in  no  wise  prejudging  future  combina- 
tion. 

From  the  language  of  Baron  Brunnow  I  infer  that  such 
is  likewise  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  the  Russian 
Government. 

Tou  will  read  this  despatch  to  Count  Cavour,  but  will 
not  furnish  his  Excellency  with  a  copy  of  it. 

I  am,  Ac 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 


Lord  J.  Russell  to  Mr.  Elliot. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  July  6,  1859. 

You  will  press  strongly  on  the  Principal  Minister  of  the 
Crown  the  necessity  of  abolishing,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
despotism  of  the  police. 

Men  may  differ  about  the  merits  of  Representative  Con- 
stitutions, and  the  form  and  time  in  which  they  should  be 
put  in  force ;  but  there  can  bo  no  difference  of  opinion 
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among  enlightened  men  about  the  necessity  of  a  due,  im- 
partial, and  speedy  administration  of  justice. 

To  keep  men  in  prison  without  trial;  to  place  them 
under  a  zealous  and  suspicious  police — thus  embarrassingaJl 
their  actions,  even  the  most  innocent — is  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  justice :  it  is  also  a  violation  of  the  Code  by 
which  the  Neapolitan  Government  professes  to  be  guided. 

It  was  the  open,  systematic,  and  continued  violation  of 
justice,  which  induced  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  sus- 
pend friendly  relations  with  Naples. 

Perhaps  the  best  course  would  be  to  summon  a  Kepre- 
sentative  Assembly,  and  frame,  with  their  assistance,  laws 
by  which  arbitrary  government  may  be  checked.  But,  at 
all  events,  some  steps  in  favour  of  liberal  institutions  are 
absolutely  required,  in  order  to  prevent  on  outburst  of 
discontent,  which  can  only  be  suppressed  by  military 
force. 

You  will  guide  your  conduct  by  the  language  of  this 
despatch. 

Mr.  Elliot  to  Lord  J.  Russell. 

{Received  July  7.) 
(Extract.)  Naples,  July  1,  1859. 

Your  Lordship's  despatch  of  June  22  was  delivered  to 
me  on  the  27th,  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  and  I  shall  not  fail 
to  guide  my  conduct  by  the  instructions  it  contains. 

With  regard  to  the  Constitution,  I  shall  carefully  follow 
the  line  prescribed  by  your  Lordship,  by  abstaining,  as  I 
have  hitherto  done,  from  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  for  its  immediate  revival;  but  I  feel  assured 
that  I  have  not  gone  beyond  your  wishes  by  avowing  to 
the  Neapolitan  Ministers  the  conviction  that  a  return  to  a 
constitutional  form  of  government  will  be  the  most  effec- 
tual, and  perhaps  the  only,  mode  of  giving  real  stability 
to  the  throne. 

VOL.  11.  t 
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Though  my  language  hitherto  has  been  of  this  vague 
nature,  your  Lordship  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  express 
the  belief  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
interest  of  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom  and  of  the  Dynasty 
now  occupying  the  Throne  will  make  it  advisable  that  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  be  more 
clearly  stated,  and  their  influence  more  decidedly  felt. 

The  desire  for  a  Constitution  is  daily  increasing,  and 
converts  to  the  cause  are  being  gained  from  the  highest 
quarters ;  not  the  converts  of  conviction,  but  those  of  fear, 
who,  without  love  for  free  institutions,  see  in  them  the 
sole  escape  from  other  dangers :  but  any  influence  which 
they  may  possess  is  paralyzed  by  that  of  the  Camarilla, 
who,  as  I  have  before  stated,  teach  the  King  that  he  may 
rely  on  the  support  of  Great  Britain. 

The  warnings  which  I  may  give  of  the  falseness  and 
danger  of  this  calculation  can  produce  but  little  effect 
compared  to  that  which  might  be  made  by  a  formal 
declaration  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that, 
notwithstanding  their  desire  to  see  the  present  Dynasty 
maintained  upon  the  Throne,  neither  their  material  nor 
moral  support  is  to  be  looked  for,  if,  by  a  continued  denial 
of  an  improved  form  of  government,  the  people  is  driven 
to  expel  it. 

An  assurance  of  this  nature,  coupled  with  a  promise  of 
a  hearty  moral  support  to  the  Dynasty,  in  the  event  of 
fair  liberal  institutions  being  honestly  granted  by  the 
King,  would  undoubtedly  have  great  effect  upon  the 
Court;  and,  without  inconveniently  compromising  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  or  even  giving  an  appearance  of 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Naples,  it  would,  I 
believe,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  large 
moderate  constitutional  party. 
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Mr.  Elliot  to  Lord  J.  Russell. 

(Received  July  7.) 
(Extract)  Naples,  July  *,  1859. 

I  was  this  morning  received  by  the  King  in  an  audience 
at  which  I  had  the  honour  to  put  into  his  hands,  with 
suitable  expressions  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  the  Queen's 
reply  to  the  letter  in  which  His  Majesty  had  announced 
the  death  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  his  own  accession  to 
the  throne. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  the  King  that,  since  I 
had  last  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him,  I  had  received 
your  Lordship's  despatches,  which  contained  assurances 
of  the  interest  and  goodwill  of  Her  Majesty's  present 
Government  towards  him,  no  less  lively  than  those  which 
I  had  before  been  instructed  by  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  to 
express ;  but  I  added  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  feel 
strongly  that  the  true,  and  probably  only,  support  upon 
which  His  Majesty  ought  to  rely  is  to  be  found  in  the 
affection  and  gratitude  of  his  own  subjects. 

The  King  replied  that  he  would  be  glad  to  do  what  he 
could. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Mr.  Elliot. 

Foreign  Office,  July  7,  1859. 

Sir, — Her  Majesty's  Government  concur  in  the  opinion 
which  you  express  in  your  despatch  of  the  1st  instant,  of 
the  importance  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  deciding  at 
once  to  adopt  a  liberal  system  of  internal  policy,  as  the 
only  chance  of  averting  a  political  convulsion  and  of 
maintaining  himself  and  his  Dynasty  on  the  Throne. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  either  His  Majesty,  or  any 
of  the  counsellors  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  should  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  perils  of  the  present  moment,  or  expect 
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that  when  the  rest  of  Italy  is  agitated  by  hopes  of  liberty 
and  improvement  in  its  social  position,  Naples  alone 
should  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  general  movement. 

The  King  may  now  with  a  good  grace  enter  upon  a  new 
system  of  government.  He  can  do  so  now  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  any  imputation  of  inconsistency,  and  a 
less  measure  of  alleviation  would  be  accepted  with  grati- 
tude by  his  subjects  if  spontaneously  granted  now,  than  if 
it  were  hereafter  extorted  by  revolutionary  violence. 

It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  those  who  have  thriven  on 
the  past  abuses,  to  encourage  the  King  to  follow  in  his 
father's  footsteps,  for  a  change  of  system  would  probably 
lead  to  their  ruin ;  but  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  King  has  now  to  choose  between  the 
ruin  of  his  evil  counsellors  and  his  own :  if  he  supports 
and  upholds  them,  and  places  himself  under  their  gui- 
dance, it  requires  not  much  foresight  to  predict  that  the 
Bourbon  Dynasty  will  cease  to  reign  at  Naples,  by 
whatever  combination,  Regal  or  Republican,  it  may  be 
replaced. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  fully  admit  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  any  Government  should  be  hasty  or  intru- 
sive in  giving  advice  regarding  domestic  changes  in 
another  country ;  but  when  the  Throne  of  an  ally  may 
be  endangered,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  friendly  Power 
to  say  that,  notwithstanding  its  desire  to  see  the  present 
Dynasty  maintained  on  the  Throne  of  Naples,  neither 
the  moral  nor  the  material  support  of  England  is  to  be 
looked  for  by  the  King,  if,  by  a  continual  denial  of  justice, 
and  the  refusal  of  an  improved  form  of  internal  ad- 
ministration, the  Neapolitan  people  should  be  driven  into 
insurrection,  and  should  succeed  in  expelling  the  present 
Dynasty  from  the  Throne. 

It  would  surely  add  to  the  stability  of  the  King's 
Throne,  both  at  homo  and  abroad,  if  it  were  known  that 
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the  sympathies  of  the  British  Government  were  enlisted 
in  his  favour ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  of 
a  policy  being  persevered  in  by  His  Majesty,  which  must 
notoriously  alienate  those  sympathies  from  him,  is  of 
itself  the  strongest  encouragement  to  perseverance  which 
can  be  held  out  to  persons  honestly  seeking,  but  deter- 
mined to  obtain,  at  all  hazards,  an  improvement  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  Neapolitan  territories. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell* 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Mr.  Elliot 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  July  7,  1859. 

You  may  assure  General  Filangieri  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  there  is  no  chance  of  safety 
for  the  King  and  his  Dynasty  but  in  the  convocation  of  a 
Representative  Assembly. 

Lord  JT.  Russell  to  Mr.  Elliot. 

Foreign  Office,  July  8,  1S59. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  despatch  of  the  2nd  instant, 
I  have  to  state  to  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
approve  of  your  having  informed  Prince  Satriano  that  the 
Neapolitan  Act  of  amnesty  should  be  so  extended  as  to 
include  Baron  Poerio  and  his  companions. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 

Mr.  Elliot  to  Lord  J.  RusselL 

(Received  July  26.) 
(Extract.)  Naples,  July  17,  1859. 

I  read  to  General  Filangieri,  almost  in  extenso,  your 
Lordship's  despatch  of  the  7th  instant. 
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He  listened  to  it  with  extreme  attention,  and  appeared 
fully  to  recognise  the  friendly  interest  shown  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

His  wish  to  stand  well  with  England  cannot  be  called 
into  question ;  and  he  is  quite  aware  that  the  sympathy 
and  goodwill  of  the  British  Government  must  constitute  a 
strong  element  of  stability  to  the  Throne.  By  being  now 
warned  that,  notwithstanding  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  see  the  present  Dynasty  maintained  on 
the  Throne  of  Naples,  neither  the  moral  nor  material 
support  of  England  is  to  be  looked  for  by  the  King  if  his 
people  are  driven  into  insurrection  by  a  continued  denial 
of  justice,  General  Filangieri  is  furnished  with  a  powerful 
weapon  against  those  who  oppose  his  attempts  to  carry 
out  those  measures  which  alone  can  secure  the  sympathy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 


Lord  J.  Russell  to  Mr.  Elliot. 

(Extract)  Foreign  Office,  July  18,  1(59. 

The  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  should  be  told  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  encourage  them  in  any 
course  which  might  bring  down  upon  them  the  resentment 
of  their  Government.  In  such  case  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment could  not  interfere  to  protect  them,  and  must  there- 
fore be  cautious  in  giving  them  any  advice. 

It  appears,  however,  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that 
the  persons  in  question  ought  not  to  present  any  petition, 
or  take  any  step  which  might  be,  or  which  might  be  con- 
sidered, illegal.  The  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
is  to  see  the  Neapolitan  Dynasty  supported  on  the  basis 
of  liberal  institutions,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  speak  in 
that  sense  to  the  Minister  who  may  be  appointed  to 
represent  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  at  the  Court  of 
Her  Majesty. 
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Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Offico,  July  13,  1859. 

I  have  to  instruct  your  Excellency  to  ask  Count  Walewski 
the  following  questions : — 

1st.  What  arrangements  are  concluded  by  the  Pre- 
liminaries, and  what  arrangements  remain  to  be  still  con- 
sidered ? 

2nd.  What  means  are  in  contemplation  for  carrying  the 
proposed  arrangements  into  effect  P 

If  a  Congress  should  be  proposed,  the  course  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  be  very  much  guided  by  the 
answers  to  the  questions  I  have  named.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  no  propositions  to  make. 


Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  Russell. 

(Received  July  14.) 
(Extract)  Paris,  July  13,  1859. 

Count  Walewski  has  received  the  document  signed  at 
Villafranca  on  the  night  of  the  1  ith  instant. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
are  agreed  as  follows  : — 

The  two  Emperors  engage  to  use  all  their  efforts  to 
establish  an  Italian  Confederation,  under  the  honorary 
presidence  of  the  Pope. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  cedes  all  his  rights  in  Lom- 
bardy,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses,  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  who  passes  them  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
(The  Mincio,  therefore,  will  be  the  line  of  demarkation.) 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  retains  Venetia,  which  will 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  Italian  Confederation* 

Tuscany  and  Modena  to  be  restored  to  their  rightful 
Sovereigns,  with  a  general  amnesty. 
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The  two  Sovereigns  engage  to  use  all  their  influence 
with  the  Pope  to  obtain  a  large  measure  of  reform. 

A  general  amnesty. 

Count  Walewski  did  not  read  the  document  to  me,  but 
the  above  is  the  substance  of  its  contents,  as  stated  to  me 
by  his  Excellency. 

He  observed  that  this  was  a  mere  act  of  agreement 
between  two  Sovereigns,  and  that  Austria  had  at  once 
asked  for  its  conversion  into  a  Treaty,  and  had  proposed 
that  Plenipotentiaries  should  meet  for  the  purpose  at  some 
town  in  Switzerland. 

I  asked  Count  Walewski  whether  any  resolution  had 
been  taken  with  regard  to  Parma.  He  replied  that  he 
had  just  received  a  telegram  from  the  Emperor,  stating 
that  the  disposal  of  Parma  was  left  for  the  decision  of  a 
Congress ;  but  that  His  Majesty's  impression  agreed  with 
that  of  Count  Walewski,  that  the  Duchy  must  be  restored 
to  its  rightful  Sovereign. 

I  inquired  whether  his  Excellency  entertained  hopes  of 
introducing  any  real  ameliorations  into  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment. He  answered  that  he  had  satisfactory  accounts 
from  Eome,  that  the  Pope  had  spontaneously  announced 
his  readiness  to  follow  the  advice  which  might  be  tendered 
to  him  by  France  ;  that  his  Excellency  had  in  consequence 
instructed  M.  de  Grammont  to  tell  his  Holiness  that  the 
Emperor,  although  determined  to  show  every  respect  to 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  expected  serious  ameliorations, 
which  would  certainly  comprise  Lay  Governments  in  the 
Legations  and  the  Marches.  The  French  Ambassador 
was  further  directed  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Pope  to 
take  the  initiative  in  granting  those  reforms  which  had 
become  indispensable. 

Count  Walewski  then  reverted  to  the  question  of  a 
Congress.  He  said  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
whenever  a  Treaty  embodying  the  bases  stated  above, 
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should  have  been  signed  between  France  and  Austria,  it 
should  become  matter  of  international  agreement. 

I  asked  him  how  he  proposed  to  arrive  at  a  Congress,  if 
Austria  absolutely  refused  to  take  a  part  in  it.  His  Ex- 
cellency seemed  to  think  that  the  objections  of  Austria 
were  confined  to  making  the  bases  of  arrangement  the 
subject  of  discussion  by  a  Congress,  but  that  they  did  not 
extend  to  a  Congress  hereafter,  when  her  understanding 
with  France  should  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  Treaty. 
He  should,  however,  be  able  to  speak  with  greater  cer- 
tainty on  this  point  after  he  should  have  seen  the  Em- 
peror. 

His  Majesty  is  expected  in  Paris  on  Saturday  or  Sunday. 
He  slept  last  night  at  Desenzano.  He  will  be  to-night  at 
Milan,  and  on  Friday  at  Turin. 


Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  Russell. 

{Received  July  16.) 

Paris,  July  15,  1859. 

My  Lord, — In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained 
in  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the  13th  instant,  I  have 
inquired  of  Count  Walewski, — 

1st.  What  arrangements  are  concluded  by  the  Prelimi- 
naries of  Peace  signed  at  Villafranca,  and  what  arrange- 
ments remain  to  be  still  concluded. 

2ndly.  What  means  are  in  contemplation  for  carrying 
the  proposed  arrangements  into  effect. 

I  likewise  informed  Count  Walewski  that,  should  a 
Congress  be  proposed,  the  course  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  be  very  much  guided  by  the  answers  he  might 
make  to  these  questions. 

Count  Walewski  replied  that  I  knew  as  much  as  he  did 
himself  about  the  Preliminaries.  There  was  nothing 
more  in  them  than  he  had  stated  to  me.    I  can,  therefore, 
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only  refer  your  Lordship  to  my  despatch  of  the  13th 
instant. 

As  to  the  means  for  carrying  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments into  effect,  Count  Walewski  observed  that  all  these 
details  had  been  left  for  future  consideration,  and  that  he 
did  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  settle  them  without 
having  recourse  to  a  Congress  or  Conference. 

He  had  been  pressed,  his  Excellency  said,  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  propose  the  immediate  assembling  of  a 
Congress,  but  he  had  some  difficulty  in  doing  so,  because 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
signed  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  abandoned  the  pro- 
posal of  a  Congress ;  and  were  the  French  Government  to 
propose  one  now,  it  might  have  the  appearance  of  an  act 
of  bad  faith.  Still  he  hoped  that  the  Austrian  objections 
to  a  Congress  would  disappear  with  the  signature  of  a 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  that  Austria  would  then  no  longer 
refuse  to  ask  Europe  to  sanction  the  engagements  which 
that  Treaty  would  contain. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  was,  that  as  yet  there 
had  been  no  mention  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Austria 
and  Sardinia. 

Upon  my  pressing  Count  Walewski  further  as  to  the 
matter  to  be  submitted  to  a  Congress  or  Conference,  he 
said  that  the  future  Italian  Confederation,  or  at  all  events 
the  bases  for  it,  ought  to  emanate  from  thence. 

I  could  not  obtain  any  further  elucidation  of  Count 
Walewski's  views  with  reference  to  your  Lordship's  ques- 
tions than  what  I  have  stated  above.  Perhaps,  on  the 
Emperor's  return,  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  give  your 
Lordship  some  more  positive  information. 

I  thought  it  as  well  to  observe  to  Count  Walewski  that, 
although  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  desirous  of 
meeting  the  wishes  of  the  French  Government,  yet  that  I 
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doubted  the  possibility  of  their  entering  into  a  Congress 
without  some  positive  certainty  of  obtaining  substantial 
reforms  in  the  Governments  of  Central  and  Southern 
Italy.  I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        Cowley. 


Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  July  16,  1859. 

My  Lord, — In  expectation  that,  upon  the  return  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  Count  Walewski  may  be  able  to 
give  explanations  upon  the  two  points  to  which  I  have 
called  your  attention  in  my  despatch  of  the  13th  instant, 
I  proceed  to  state  more  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  develop- 
ments required  in  order  to  enable  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  understand  the  purport,  bearing,  and  extent  of 
the  engagement  entered  into  by  the  two  Emperors  at 
Villafranca. 

i.  It  is  said  there  is  to  be  an  Italian  Confederation,  of 
which  the  Pope  is  to  be  Honorary  President,  and  of 
which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  to  be  a  Member. 

Of  what  significance  is  this  title  of  Honorary  President? 
Is  the  Pope  really  to  preside  by  his  Legate,  or  is  there  to 
be  a  Lay  President  chosen  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
sole  will  of  His  Holiness  9 

If  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  to  enter  the  Confederation, 
he  will,  of  course,  do  so  with  the  whole  moral  and  political 
force  of  his  Empire ;  but  is  he  to  rule  in  Venetia  by  a 
purely  Italian  Administration,  and  with  none  but  Italian 
troops? 

Is  it  contemplated  that  the  States  composing  the  Con- 
federation should  engage  to  assist  each  other  to  repel 
foreign  attack,  and  to  put  down  internal  discontent  ?  and, 
in  case  of  intervention  in  any  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Confederation,  will  the  Emperor  of  Austria  be  at  liberty 
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to  employ  military  force  to  put  down  insurrection  9  For 
instance,  may  he  thus  interfere  at  Turin,  or  Florence,  or 
Naples  ? 

2.  How  is  the  proposed  treaty  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion ?  It  is  already  understood  that  the  de  facto  Govern- 
ment of  Florence  intend  to  resist  its  execution  in  Tuscany. 
Are  French,  or  Austrian,  or  Piedmontese  troops  to  be 
employed  to  put  down  such  resistance  at  Florence, 
Modena,  Bologna,  and  other  places  which  have  risen 
upon  the  invitation  of  Sardinia,  and  taken  part  in  what 
they  deemed  a  national  war  ? 

In  what  manner  is  the  Confederation  to  be  formed  ? 

Are  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  exercise  their  own  free  will  to  belong  to  it  or 
not? 

Are  the  French  troops  to  remain  in  Borne  without  limit 
of  time?  Are  French  or  Austrian  troops  to  occupy  the 
Legations  ? 

Your  Excellency  will  say  that  these,  and  other  similar 
questions,  must  be  answered  fully  before  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  can  be  advised  to  decide  upon  the  question 
whether  to  acknowledge  the  proposed  Italian  Confedera- 
tion, or  to  remain  aloof. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  July  25,  1S59. 

My  Lord, — The  Ambassador  of  France  brought  to  me 
on  the  19th  instant  the  enclosed  despatch,  together  with  the 
Preliminaries  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  signed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria. 

The  despatch,  as  you  will  perceive,  proposes  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  enter  into  Conference  or  Con- 
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gress,  in  order  to  confer  on  all  the  questions  raised  by  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  Italy,  and  which  are  connected 
with  general  interests. 

The  Treaty  of  Villafranca  must  be  considered  under  two 
aspects :  the  one  as  putting  an  end  to  the  war  between 
France,  Sardinia,  and  Austria ;  the  other,  as  forming  the 
foundation  of  a  new  organisation  of  Italy. 

With  regard  to  the  first  aspect,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
Her  Majesty  sincerely  rejoices  at  the  cessation  of  blood- 
shed and  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  the  best  judge  of  the  limits  he  would  place  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  fully  empowered  to  procure  peace 
by  the  surrender  of  a  province.  The  new  acquisition  of 
territory  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  will  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged by  Her  Majesty. 

But  the  Preliminaries  go  further,  and  decide  in  a  brief 
fashion  the  future  destinies  of  Italy. 

It  is  to  be  desired,  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  that 
Italy  should  not  be  left  in  that  insecure  and  dissatisfied 
state  which  gave  rise  to  the  observations  made  by  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  the 
Conferences  at  Paris  in  1856,  and  that  her  organisation 
should  afford  some  security  against  the  perturbations  and 
revolutions  which  were  foreseen  at  that  time  by  the 
Ministers  of  those  Powers. 

The  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  this  great  object 
should  be  accomplished  is  this  : — 

1.  The  two  Emperors  will  favour  the  creation  of  an 
Italian  Confederation. 

2.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  to  be  a  member  of  this 
Confederation. 

3.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  returning  to  their  States,  are  to  be  members  of 
this  Confederation. 
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4.  The  Pope  is  to  be  Honorary  President,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Confederation  is  to  be  at  Rome. 

5.  The  remaining  members  of  the  Confederation  will  be 
the  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Parma. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  anxiously  considered 
these  provisions,  and  they  come  with  regret  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  will  not  fulfil  the  intentions  which 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  proclaimed  in  common  in  1856. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  having  the  support  of  the  Pope, 
and  followed  by  two  Princes  of  his  House,  must  infallibly 
exercise  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  Councils  of 
the  Confederation.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  how 
many  votes  he  may  have  in  virtue  of  his  possession  of 
Yenetia :  he  will  be  neither  willing  nor  able  to  appear  in 
the  Confederation  in  any  other  character  than  as  the 
Sovereign  of  the  powerful  Empire  of  Austria.  His  power 
will  be  Austrian,  his  means  Austrian,  his  views  Austrian. 
How  can  a  King  of  Sardinia,  or  a  King  of  Naples,  hope  to 
withstand  or  to  persuade  him  P 

Under  the  shadow  of  this  overwhelming  power,  there- 
fore, the  light  of  Italian  independence  will  be  quenched. 
For  instance,  the  laws  of  Piedmont  of  late  years  have 
favoured  liberty  of  worship,  liberty  of  education,  liberty  of 
the  press.  But  what  hope  would  there  be  of  maintaining 
these  liberties  before  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  His 
Holiness  the  Pope,  and  where  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
two  Archdukes  of  Austria  would  have  a  certain  majority? 
The  state  of  the  Press,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  treated  more  than  once  in  the  German 
Confederation.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  a 
fit  subject  for  the  deliberations  of  the  new  body ;  and  we 
may  easily  foresee  that  the  restrictions  which  the  Emperor 
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of  Austria  asked,  in  vain,  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  he 
would  obtain  with  facility  from  the  Italian  Confederation. 

Again,  in  case  of  internal  disturbance  in  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Confederation,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
united  body  would  interfere.  But  how  would  the  people 
of  Turin  bear  to  see  an  armed  force  from  the  State  of 
Venetia  take  part  in  their  internal  disputes  P 

It  may  be  said  that  Venetia  will  have  none  but  Italian 
Governors  and  Italian  troops.  But,  supposing  this  to  be 
the  case  (which  is  by  no  means  certain),  neither  the  dignity, 
nor  the  habits  of  dominion,  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  would 
sanction  an  order  of  things  in  which  the  Emperor  would 
act  a  subordinate  part.  The  parallel  of  the  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  in  the  German  Confederation,  quoted  by  Count 
Walewski,  does  not  hold  good.  The  King  of  Holland  has 
no  power  to  exercise  influence  in  Germany,  which  can  at 
all  be  compared  to  that  which  an  Emperor  of  Austria 
would  have  in  Italy. 

The  conclusions  at  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
arrive  are : — 

1 .  That  if  there  is  to  be  an  Italian  Confederation,  Austria 
ought  not  to  be  a  member  of  it. 

2.  That  the  only  way  of  carrying  into  effect  the  declared 
views  of  Great  Britain  and  France  at  the  Conferences  of 
1856,  is,  to  free  Italy  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  presence 
of  foreign  troops,  whether  French  or  Austrian. 

It  is  true  that,  if  Venetia  is  not  the  member  of  a  Con- 
federation, that  province  will  remain  more  completely 
Austrian  than  is  contemplated  by  the  Treaty  of  Villa- 
franca;  but  other  parts  of  Italy  would  thereby  secure 
their  independence. 

With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  Treaty,  I  have  to 
observe : — 

1.  That  the  Kingdom  of  Lombardy  will  be  very  insuffi- 
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ciently  protected  on  its  eastern  frontier,  and  a  vast  expense 
will  be  necessary  to  raise  new  fortresses. 

2.  That  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  secular  or  lay 
Viceroy  in  those  parts  of  the  Roman  States  which  are  not 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  If  Perugia  and 
Poligno  could  be  placed  under  the  same  Vice-royalty 
with  the  Legations,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Pope's  subjects. 

The  city  of  Rome  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
would  remain,  by  this  arrangement,  as  heretofore,  under 
the  direct  government  of  the  Pope. 

I  now  address  myself  to  the  second  question  which  I 
asked  your  Excellency  to  put  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Prance— namely,  how  the  Preliminaries  of  Villa- 
franca  are  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

It  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  rightly  and  properly  suggested  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  that  he  ought  not  to  use  Austrian 
troops  to  impose,  by  force,  the  restoration  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena.. 

I  have  had  extracted  from  your  despatches  the  various 
forms  in  which  this  conversation  has  been  repeated. 

It  being  well  understood  that  Austrian  troops  are  not 
to  cross  the  Po  or  the  Mincio  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
government  of  the  States  of  the  Pope,  or  of  Tuscany, 
Modena,  or  Parma — still  less  in  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  or 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  intends  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  all  parts 
of  Italy  as  soon  as  the  new  organisation  is  completed ; 
there  remains  little  more  to  be  said  as  to  the  mode  of 
carrying  the  Treaty  into  execution. 

The  free  voice  of  Tuscany  can  probably  be  ascertained 
by  summoning  an  Assembly  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
people. 

I  have  thus  frankly  laid  before  you  the  views  of  Her 
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Majesty's  Government.  If  they  diverge  so  greatly  from 
those  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  tfcat  our  objects  can- 
not be  pursued  in  common,  it  will  be  of  no  use  for  a  British 
Plenipotentiary  to  attend  a  Conference.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  His  Imperial  Majesty  allows  that  the  reasons  I  have 
employed  have  some  force,  and  if  Austria,  as  a  late  belli- 
gerent, and  the  other  neutral  Powers,  Russia  and  Prussia, 
are  willing  and  desirous  to  meet  in  Conference,  Her 
Majesty  will  not  interpose  obstacles  that  might  seem  to 
be  raised  in  an  unfriendly  spirit.  The  wishes  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  possible  advantage  to  be 
derived  to  Italy  from  a  Conference  of  the  Great  Powers, 
will  always  have  their  due  weight  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

I  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
will  waive  his  objections  to  the  meeting  of  a  Conference. 
He  will,  it  may  be  supposed,  be  reluctant  to  resist  the 
express  wishes  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  but,  if  he  should 
do  so,  it  may  be  presumed  there  will  be  no  use  in  as- 
sembling an  European  Conference  in  which  Austria  will 
not  be  represented. 

The  considerations  I  have  laid  before  you,  however, 
apply  to  a  state  of  things  which  may  be  altered  by  the 
engagements  to  be  taken  at  Zurich.  You  will,  therefore, 
not  communicate  the  contents  of  this  despatch  to  Count 
Walewski  till  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  be  made  at  Zurich 
shall  have  been  communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 


vol.  11. 
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Ikclosure. 

Extracts   of  Despatches  from   Earl   Cowley   respecting   the 
Restoration  of  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Modena. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Lord  Cowley  on  the 
17th,  Count  Walewski  said  that  the  Emperor  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  the  employment  of  French  troops  for  the  rein- 
statement of  the  Duke  and  Archduke,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  that  Austrian  troops  should  be  employed. 
The  question,  therefore,  was  left  undecided. 

As  regards  coercion,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  Preli- 
minaries of  Peace,  with  reference  more  particularly  to 
the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  Duke  of 
Modena,  Count  Walewski  said :  The  Emperor  was  in  no 
way  bound  to  employ  measures  of  coercion,  and  hoped 
that  they  might  not  become  necessary.  Nothing  positive 
had  passed  between  the  Emperors  on  the  subject;  but 
it  was  understood  that  neither  French  nor  Austrian  troops 
should  be  employed.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  said,  indeed, 
that  the  Duke  of  Modena  would  re-enter  his  dominions 
without  difficulty,  and  he  hoped  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
wduld  do  so  likewise. 

Foreign  Office,  July  25,  1859. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  July  27,  1859. 

My  Lord, — I  received  from  your  Excellency,  yesterday 
afternoon,  a  telegram  inquiring  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  prefer  that  the  Treaty  to  be  concluded 
at  Zurich  should  be  framed  on  such  a  basis  as  would 
admit  of  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  it  being  dis- 
cussed at  a  Congress,  or  should  merely  confirm  the  Pre- 
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liminaries  at  Villafranca,  though  containing  a  declaration 
that  France  and  Austria  mutually  agree  never  to  interfere 
again  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  without  the  previous  consent 
of  Europe. 

My  answer  to  you  was,  in  substance,  that  what  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  prefer,  of  the  two  propo- 
sitions laid  before  them,  would  be  that,  to  the  Treaty 
confirming  the  Preliminaries,  a  declaration  should  be 
added  that,  neither  in  the  execution  of  those  Preliminaries, 
nor  at  any  other  time,  will  France  and  Austria  interfere 
by  force  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy  without  the 
previous  consent  of  Europe. 

I  added  that  if  this  declaration  could  not  be  obtained 
your  Excellency's  first  proposal  would  be  acceptable. 

In  thus  acceding  to  the  first  proposal,  if  the  second  in 
an  enlarged  and  more  binding  form  could  not  be  obtained, 
I  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  be  ready  to  go  into  a  Conference  before  the 
Treaty  of  Zurich  had  been  signed,  or  into  a  Conference 
which  was  not  attended  by  a  Plenipotentiary  for  Austria. 
In  short,  your  Excellency  will  understand  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  depart  from  the  terms  of  the  despatch  I  addressed 
to  your  Excellency  on  the  25th  instant* 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Lord  A.  Lofius. 

Foreign  Office,  July  27,  1859. 

My  Lord, — I  have  read  with  some  surprise  the  account 
given  by  your  Lordship,  in  your  despatch  of  the  18th 
instant,  of  Count  Rechberg's  conversation  with  you. 

It  seems  that  Count  Rechberg  complains  that  England 
abandoned  Austria  in  the  late  war ;  that  he  wishes  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  to  be  frankly  and  loyally  informed  of 
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the  political  views  and  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ;  and  that  he  does  not  wish  to  receive  un- 
solicited advice. 

These  desires  are  somewhat  inconsistent.  If  Austria 
pursues  a  course  which  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
considers  detrimental  to  Austria  herself  and  to  Europe, 
she  must  not  expect  to  be  supported  by  Great  Britain  in 
such  a  course ;  if  she  wishes  to  be  frankly  informed  of 
the  political  views  and  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, she  must  expect  that  such  communication 
must  sometimes  bear  the  character  of  unsolicited  advice. 

I  know  not  that  I  have  openly  avowed  a  wish  and 
desire  that  Italy  should  be  wholly  freed  from  Austrian 
domination.  But  I  have  always  wisheji  that  Austria  should 
not  interfere  beyond  her  own  limits  ;  that  she  should  not 
send  troops  to  oppose  freedom  and  good  government  in 
Tuscany,  Modena,  Naples,  Parma,  and  the  Roman  States. 

Nay,  this  is  at  present  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. The  Treaty  of  Peace  has  left  Austria  in 
possession  of  Venetia.  We  submit  to  that  provision  as  a 
fair  application  of  the  principle  of  possession;  of  the 
'  uti  possidetis '  so  often  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  Treaty 
on  the  termination  of  a  war.  But,  if  Austria  were  to 
send  a  military  force  to  impose  a  Government  at  Florence 
and  Modena;  if  she  were  to  employ  her  troops  in  re- 
storing the  Pope's  authority  at  Bologna;  Great  Britain 
would  view  such  conduct  as  the  commencement  of  fresh 
troubles  in  Italy,  and  possibly  the  precursor  of  a  war  in 
Europe.  J  am,  &c. 

(Signed)        J.  Russell. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Mr.  Russell. 

Foreign  Offico,  July  »8,  1859. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  despatch  of  the  14th  instant. 
In  answer  to  that  despatch,  I  have  to  desire  you  will 
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inform  Cardinal  Antonelli  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  are  far 
too  much  disturbed  to  allow  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  give  any  final  opinion  in  respect  to  them  without  com- 
munication with  the  other  Great  Powera  of  Europe. 

You  will  say  that  our  habits  and  opinions  induce  us  to 
think  that  the  people  of  any  country  are  the  best  judges 
of  the  institutions  under  which  they  live,  and  the  readi- 
ness of  the  people  of  Bomagna  to  rise  when  the  weight 
of  foreign  troops  was  removed,  affords  to  our  minds 
a  presumption  against  the  administration  of  the  Papal 
Legates. 

You  will  further  say  that  in  judging  of  a  foreign  country 

we  may  be  entirely  mistaken ;  but  that  it  appears  to  us 

that  a  layman  appointed  by  the  Pope  from  among  the 

most  able,  enlightened,  and  popular  of  his  lay  subjects, 

as  Governor  for  life  of  the  Legations  and  Marches,  with 

Representative  Councils,  would  seem  to  Her   Majesty's 

Government  to  afford  the  best  chance  of  maintaining  the 

Pope's  temporal  sovereignty. 

I  am,  Ac. 

(Signed)        J.  Kussell. 
Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  Ru&sett. 

(Received  July  28.) 
(Extract.)  Paris,  July  17, 1859. 

I  saw  Count  Walewski  this  morning,  who  informed  me 
that  M.  de  Bannt . .  Je,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  French 
Embassy  at  Viennr.,  had  been  sent  to  that  capital  with 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

The  statement  thus  made  to  me  by  Count  Walewski 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  in  general  terms, 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  conveyed  to 
me  in  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the  25th  instant,  re- 
ceived yesterday. 
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I  said  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  unwilling 
to  give  any  decided  opinion  respecting  the  propriety  of 
attending  a  Congress,  until  they  saw  the  shape  which  the 
Preliminaries  of  Peace  might  assume  in  a  Treaty,  and  that, 
therefore,  I  had  no  instructions  as  yet  to  enter  upon  that 
point  with  his  Excellency ;  but,  to  judge  from  the  Pre- 
liminaries, Her  Majesty's  Government,  I  remarked,  were 
apprehensive  that  the  Treaty  to  be  based  on  them  would 
not  fulfil  the  intentions  proclaimed  by  the  British  and 
French  Plenipotentiaries  in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  of 
obtaining  some  security  against  the  perturbations  and 
revolutions  which  so  constantly  threaten  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Italian  Peninsula.  I  said  that  a  Confederation 
which  would  permit  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  for  Venetia, 
the  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples,  and  two  Austrian  Arch- 
dukes, to  bring  their  united  influence  to  bear  upon  its 
decisions,  gave  but  little  hope  of  Italian  liberty  ;  and  with 
regard  to  Yenetia  assuming  a  similar  position  to  that  of 
Luxemburg,  I  observed  that  the  comparison  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  near  examination,  because  the  weight 
and  influence  of  the  King  of  Holland  in  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  as  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  was  positively 
nothing  as  compared  to  the  weight  and  influence  which 
would  be  exercised  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  King  or 
Duke  of  Venetia,  in  an  Italian  Confederation. 

Count  Walewski  demurred  to  this  latter  assertion.  His 
Excellency  said  that  he  had  been  examining  the  relations 
existing  between  Holland  and  Luxemburg,  and  he  found 
that  the  latter  had  no  other  connection  with  Holland  than 
that  the  two  countries  had  a  common  Sovereign,  their 
administration,  finance,  army,  &c.,  were  completely  sepa- 
rated. He  went  into  some  details  to  prove  this,  and 
added,  that  if  the  Emperor  of  Austria  could  be  persuaded 
to  render  Venetia  as  independent  as  was  Luxemburg, 
and  to  make  Mantua  and  Peschiera  federal  fortresses,  he 
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thought  there  would  be  little  danger  of  Austria  exercising 
supreme  rule  in  Italy. 

I  maintained  my  argument  by  reversing  the  picture, 
and  asking  Count  Walewski  whether  the  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg would  not  be  a  far  more  influential  member  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  if,  instead  of  being  connected 
with  Holland,  it  belonged  to  a  potentate  as  powerful  as 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  For  these  reasons,  then,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  seemed  disposed  to  think  that 
it  .was  preferable  that  Venetia  should  not  form  part  of  an 
Italian  Confederation.  If  Venetia  herself  were  to  lose  by 
such  an  arrangement,  the  rest  of  Italy  would,  at  all  events, 
gain. 

Further,  I  said,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  must 
continue  to  urge  the  secularisation  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment. Count  Walewski  said  that  he  had  received  a 
courier  yesterday  from  Borne,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
contents  of  the  despatches  which  had  reached  him,  the 
Pope  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  initiative  in  that  direction. 

Upon  pressing  his  Excellency  for  more  precise  informa- 
tion on  this  important  point,  I  could  obtain  nothing 
positive  beyond  the  fact  that  His  Holiness  will  not  consent 
to  a  separate  administration  for  the  Legations  and  the 
Marches,  but  that  he  is  not  indisposed  to  accept  the 
programme  of  1857.  His  Holiness  consents  to  be  Ho- 
norary President  of  the  projected  Confederation,  provided 
its  organization  contains  nothing  to  which  he  must  con- 
scientiously object.  For  instance,  he  could  not  declare 
war  in  the  name  of  the  Confederation. 

I  terminated  this  conversation  by  begging  Count 
Walewski  to  believe  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial  Government 
by  sending  a  Plenipotentiary  to  a  Congress,  provided  that 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  to  be  concluded  at  Zurich  were 
such  as  would  permit  them  to  do  so ;  that  Austria  and 
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the  other  two  Great  Powers  consented  to  the  proposal ; 
and  that  Her  Majesty's  advisers  should  see  reason  to  hope 
that  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  regard 
to  the  future  reorganization  of  Italy  would  be  in  unison 
with  their  own. 


Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley 

Foreign  Office,  July  30,  1859. 

My  Lord, — I  saw  the  Marquis  de  Lajatico  this  morning. 

He  came  to  express  the  hopes  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Tuscany  that  there  would  be  a  Conference 
or  Congress  on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  that  Great  Britain 
would  support,  at  such  Congress,  the  wishes  of  the  Italians 
to  have  their  Governments  independent  of  foreign  Powers. 

He  told  me  that  the  Tuscans,  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  would  elect  freely,  and  by  a  very  extended 
suffrage,  members  of  their  Constitutional  Assembly  ;  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  majority  would  be  in  favour  of  in- 
corporation with  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia :  if  that  was 
anattainable,  they  would  desire  to  be  ruled  over  by  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy ;  and  if  that  plan  was  ob- 
jected to,  they  would  be  content  to  live  under  the  Duchess 
of  Parma,  and  her  son  the  Duke  of  Panna. 

I  said  I  had  heard  that  the  young  Archduke,  the  son 
of  Leopold  II.,  was  ready  to  accept  the  Constitution  and 
the  Italian  colours ;  that  he  had  good  abilities,  and  had 
more  liberal  opinions  than  his  father;  that  he  himself 
(the  Marquis  de  Lajatico)  had  proposed  that  Leopold 
should  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son. 

The  Marquis  replied  that,  since  that  time,  other  cir- 
cumstances had  occurred.  The  Archduke  had  been  present 
at  a  Council  where  orders  were  given  to  the  troops  to  fire  on 
the  people  of  Florence.  He  had  been  at  Modena,  pre- 
pared to  enter  Tuscany  at  the  head  of  an  Austrian  force, 
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had  fortune  favoured  the  Austrian  arms  at  Magenta.  He 
had  accompanied  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  the  battle  of 
Solferino.  Many  thousand  Tuscans  had  fought,  during 
the  war,  in  the  Piedmontese  ranks,  and  the  Hereditary 
Grand  Duke  had  fought  against  the  Tuscans  in  the 
opposite  ranks. 

I  said  the  British  Government  would  wait  the  result  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Tuscan  Assembly,  and  endeavour, 
by  counsel  and  advice,  to  combine  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Tuscany  with  the  views  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe.  I  am,  4c. 

(Signed)        J.  Kussell. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  July  30, 1859. 

I  saw  the  Count  de  Persigny  to-day. 

His  Excellency  assured  me  that  the  Emperor  was  ani- 
mated with  the  strongest  desire  to  maintain  peace,  and  to 
preserve  the  most  friendly  relations  with  England. 

He  said  that  the  Emperor  had  resolved  to  place  his 
forces  by  sea  and  land  on  a  peace  footing,  in  order  to 
prove  to  Europe  that  his  intentions  were  pacific. 

I  replied,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  received  this 
announcement  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  namely, 
as  affording  a  proof  of  the  Emperor's  desire  to  be  at  peace 
with  Europe. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Mr.  Fane. 

Foreign  Office,  August  16,  1859. 

Sir, — Whatever  may  be  the  view  which,  when  the  time 
arrives  for  a  decision,  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  take 
of  the  question  of  a  Congress  or  of  a  Conference,  there  is 
one  point  on  which  they  have  a  most  decided  opinion. 

The  Preliminaries  of  Villafranca  state  in  general  terms, 
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'  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  re- 
turn to  their  States,  granting  an  amnesty/ 

Two  different  senses  may  be  attributed  to  this  Article. 
It  may  be  supposed  to  mean, '  any  resistance  to  the  return 
of  the  Archdukes  shall  be  overcome  by  force ; '  or  it  may 
mean,  '  provided  they  can  return  with  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tuscany  and  Modena.' 

I  propose  to  discuss  these  two  interpretations. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  hold  that  non-intervention  is  the  principle  on 
which  the  Governments  of  Europe  should  act,  only  to  be 
departed  from  when  the  safety  of  a  foreign  State,  or  its 
paramount- interests,  require  it. 

But  in  the  present  instance,  they  maintain  that  neither 
the  interests  of  Italy,  nor  the  interests  of  Europe,  nor  the 
real  interests  of  Austria  or  France,  require  foreign  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy. 

The  Treaty  of  Villafranca,  as  I  have  said,  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  imposing  a  Government  by  force  upon  Tuscany 
or  Modena,  supposing  the  people  of  those  Duchies  to  oppose 
the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Modena. 

A  provision  for  the  employment  of  French  or  Austrian 
forces,  to  put  down  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  people 
in  Central  Italy,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  not  be  justifiable. 

The  people  of  Tuscany,  for  instance,  have  the  right  which 
belongs  to  the  people  of  every  independent  State,  to  regu- 
late their  own  internal  government.  To  interfere  by  force 
with  the  exercise  of  that  right,  would  not  be  defensible  on 
any  principle  of  public  law. 

Neither  the  safety  nor  the  paramount  interests  of  Austria 
are  menaced  by  the  choice  of  a  new  Dynasty  to  reign  over 
Tuscany.    On  the  contrary,  the  restoration  of  the  Grand 
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Duke  of  Tuscany  or  the  Duke  of  Modena  by  foreign  forces 
would  be  to  return  to  that  system  of  foreign  interference 
which  for  upwards  of  forty  years  has  been  the  misfortune 
of  Italy  and  the  danger  of  Europe.  It  may  be  added,  that 
for  the  last  ten  years  the  same  system  has  been  a  cause  of 
weakness  and  peril  to  Austria.  It  has  afforded  vantage- 
ground  to  her  enemies,  and  has  alienated  her  friends. 

Great  Britain  would,  therefore,  feel  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
protest  against  a  Supplement  to  the  Treaty  of  Yillafranca 
of  that  nature,  if  any  such  were  in  contemplation. 

She  would  equally  protest  against  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  foreign  force  to  carry  into  effect  the  vague  Article 
of  the  Preliminaries  of  Villafranca. 

But  it  may  be  contended  that  when  this  Article  was 
signed,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  contemplated  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany and  Duke  of  Modena,  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  people  of  Tuscany  and  Modena.  Taken  in  this 
sense,  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  no  objection  to  the 
return  of  the  Archdukes. 

You  will  read  this  despatch  to  Count  Bechberg,  and  give 
him  a  copy  of  it. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        J.  Kubsell, 

Translation. 

Vienna,  August  25,  1859. 

M.  le  Comte, — Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Gharg6 
d'Affaires  read  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  despatch  dated 
the  1 6th  instant,  in  which  the  English  Cabinet  protest  be- 
forehand against  any  armed  intervention  to  bring  about 
the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of 
Modena  to  their  respective  States.  Non-intervention, 
writes  Lord  John  Russell,  is  considered  by  the  British 
Government  as   a  principle  which  the  Governments  of 
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Europe  should  only  depart  from  in  case  the  security  or  the 
paramount  interests  of  a  foreign  State  should  render  it 
necessary.  Now,  according  to  this  Minister,  neither  the 
interests  of  Italy  nor  those  of  Europe,  nor  the  real  inter- 
ests of  Austria  or  of  France,  require  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Peninsula.  The  employment  of 
Austrian  or  French  military  forces  to  put  down  the  clearly- 
expressed  will  of  the  people  of  Central  Italy  would  not 
appear  to  the  British  Government  to  be  justifiable.  The 
people  of  Tuscany,  for  instance,  would  have  the  right  which 
belongs  to  the  people  of  any  independent  State,  to  organize 
its  Government.  Neither  the  security  nor  the  paramount 
interests  of  Austria  would  be  menaced  by  the  choice  of  a 
new  Dynasty  in  Tuscany.  Consequently  the  Cabinet  of 
London  would  protest  against  any  interpretation  of  the 
Article  relating  to  it  in  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  in  the 
sense  of  having  recourse  to  arms  to  bring  about  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Sovereigns  of  Tuscany  and  Modena;  but 
should  these  Princes  return  to  their  States  with  the  consent 
of  their  people,  the  British  Government  would  not  raise 
any  objection  to  their  return. 

Such,  M.  le  Comte,  is  the  substance  of  the  despatch  of 
the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  here- 
with for  your  own  information. 

The  Imperial  Cabinet  does  not  find  itself  at  present  in  a 
position  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  stipulation  of  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  touching  the 
restoration  of  the  Archdukes  could  be  carried  out,  the 
choice  of  means  to  be  employed  with  this  view  necessarily 
depending  on  circumstances,  and  ultimately  on  an  agree- 
ment to  be  made,  with  regard  to  these  circumstances,  be- 
tween the  expatriated  Princes  and  the  Contracting  Parties 
of  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca.  In  reply  to  the  declaration  of 
the  British  Government,  the  Government  of  the  Emperor 
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can  only  reserve  to  itself,  with  regard  to  future  eventual- 
ities, its  rights  and  its  entire  liberty  of  action. 

As  to  the  theories  developed  in  the  English  despatch  to 
serve  as  a  basis  to  the  protest  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James', 
they  appear  to  us,  and  I  have  not  thought  it  my  duty  to 
conceal  it  from  Mr.  Fane,  to  be  based  partly  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  facts,  partly  on  a  starting-point  too  little 
defined  to  withstand  a  strict  investigation. 

Non-intervention,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  a  principle,  but 
a  term  expressing  the  denial  of  a  simple  fact.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  law  of  nations,  excepting  when  in  a  state  of  war, 
admits  of  a  right  of  intervention  by  one  country  in  the 
affairs  of  another  in  two  special  cases  expressly  mentioned 
in  all  the  Treaties  of  International  Law,  namely :  in  the  case 
when  the  Sovereign  or  the  regular  Government  of  a  coun- 
try asks  for  the  armed  intervention  of  another  State,  or 
when  anarchy  should  prevail  to  such  a  degree  in  any  nation 
that  the  security  of  the  neighbouring  States  is  thereby 
seriously  menaced.  If,  for  example,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  should  ask  for  the  assistance  of  England  in  re- 
establishing his  Government,  she  would,  without  doubt, 
have  a  right  to  interfere  by  force  in  Tuscany* 

Lord  John  Russell  makes  allusion,  on  several  occasions, 
to  the  true  interests  of  Austria,  but  we  regret  not  to  find 
in  the  paper  before  us,  any  sign  that  the  Cabinet  of  Lon- 
don takes  account  of  the  rights  of  succession  and  reversion 
of  Austria  upon  Tuscany  and  the  Duchies  of  Modena  and 
Parma;  rights,  however,  which  England  has  solemnly 
guaranteed  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  The  Imperial  Government,  moreover,  thinks 
itself  the  only  competent  judge  of  the  interests  which  it  has 
to  defend  in  this  respect. 

In  protesting  next  against  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  Austria  and  Prance  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Penin- 
sula, the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  seems  to  for- 
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get  that  Austria  is  an  Italian  Power  by  reason  of  her  Italian 
Provinces. 

The  fact  that  the  will  of  the  people  has  been  plainly  de- 
clared in  Central  Italy,  seems  to  us  very  open  to  dispute ; 
for  we  hear  it  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  people, 
under  the  influence  of  terror,  and  oppressed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary Governments,  has  no  longer  liberty  to  express  its 
true  sentiments.  Besides,  whatever  may  be  the  momentary 
current  of  public  opinion  in  those  countries, — and  there 
would  be  nothing  surprising  in  seeing  it  more  or  less  mis- 
led by  the  concurrence  of  unfortunate  circumstances  which 
have  weighed  on  those  populations, — there  is,  above  the 
opinion  of  the  day,  the  question  of  right  which  statesmen 
ought  to  take  into  consideration  before  any  other. 

That  every  people  has  the  right  of  choosing  and  organiz- 
ing its  Government,  and  consequently  of  upsetting  the  one 
which  it  has  chosen  and  organized  the  day  before,  seems  to 
us  a  dangerous  and  inadmissible  maxim.  I  beg  your 
Excellency  to  ask  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  whether 
he  purposes  recognizing  it  in  respect  to  the  countries  sub- 
ject to  the  sceptre  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, — in  India  and 
in  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  opinion  of  the  people  has  but 
recently  been  declared  with  peculiar  clearness ;  and  if  Lord 
John  Russell  would  apply  to  those  populations  who  ask,  the 
one  for  independence,  the  other  for  annexation  to  Greece, 
the  principles  which  he  recommends  to  us  in  regard  to 
Italy,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  judge,  by  the  example 
of  England,  whether  those  ideas  are  more  just  and  practical 
than  we  now  believe  them  to  be.  People  are  only  too  much 
tempted  to  believe  on  the  Continent  that  the  British 
Government  has  two  very  different  measures  for  its  own 
affairs  and  for  those  of  others ;  we  believe  that  it  is  its 
interest  to  do  away  with  this  unfortunate  opinion  by  frankly 
declaring  that  the  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  popula- 
tion has  no  more  value  at  Florence  than  at  Corfu. 
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YourJExcellency  is  authorized  to  communicate  this  des- 
patch to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  to  leave  him  a  copy  of  it. 

Eeceive,  &c. 
(Signed)        Kechbebg. 


Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  September  17,  1859. 

My  Lord, — It  appears  that  there  is  not  much  expect- 
ation of  a  solution  of  the  Italian  difficulty  by  the  Confe- 
rences at  Zurich. 

The  most  urgent  case  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Duchies. 
With  regard  to  a  proposal  mentioned  by  you  to  Count 
Walewski  as  originating  with  me  in  reference  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Sovereignty  of  Tuscany  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  I  will  explain  to  you  what  occurred: — The 
Marquis  d'Azeglio,  the  Sardinian  Minister  at  this  Court, 
stated  to  me  the  embarrassment  felt  by  his  Government  in 
consequence  of  the  Tuscan  vote,  and  asked  me  what 
course  I  thought  the  King  could  pursue.  I  told  him  I 
could  give  no  official  advice  :  that  if  the  King  of  Sardinia 
accepted  the  offer  made  to  him,  he  might  be  involved  in 
war  with  Austria ;  that  if  he  refused,  a  state  of  anarchy 
might  follow,  which  would  bring  on  intervention,  and  pro- 
bably a  renewal  of  the  war.  We  could  not  make  ourselves 
responsible  for  either  consequence.  But,  without  giving 
official  advice,  I  said  that  I  would  tell  him  what  occurred 
to  me.  The  King  might  say  that  the  creation  of  a  large 
kingdom  in  the  north  of  Italy  was  a  matter  so  much 
affecting  the  balance  of  power  that  he  could  not  undertake 
the  decision  of  such  a  question  without  European  consent ; 
but  in  the  meantime  he  would  be  prepnred  to  defend 
Tuscany  against  the  danger  of  internal  disorder.  Count 
Walewski  appears  to  fear  that  this  last  suggestion  might 
be  made  a  pretext  for  military  occupation  ;  but  there  is  no 
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necessity  for  any  such  measure.  Count  Walewski  must 
be  aware  that  Mazzinians  and  Republicans  of  all  kinds  are 
endeavouring,  under  one  disguise  or  another,  to  introduce 
anarchy  into  Central  Italy.  At  one  time  they  declaim 
against  Sardinia ;  at  another  time  they  put  forward  the 
name  of  Prince  Napoleon  as  a  future  King  of  Etruria. 

The  name  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  head  of  an 
ancient  Monarchy,  and  the  chief  of  a  well-disciplined 
army,  would  of  itself  check  the  intrigues  of  desperate  men, 
and  preserve  peace  in  Tuscany. 

I  have  adverted  in  this  despatch  to  a  suggestion  I  made 
to  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio  not  in  an  official  form,  but  as  a 
friendly  communication.  Count  Walewski  will,  I  am 
sure,  understand  the  nature  of  such  communications, 
which  are  not  unusual.  But  it  may  be  as  well  to  caution 
him  against  treating  as  official  any  proceeding  which  does 
not  assume  the  official  form,  and  is  not  the  deliberate 
expression  of  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 


Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  Soptomber  17,  1859. 

My  Lord,—  As  the  question  of  an  European  Congress  is 
likely  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  a  practical  shape,  and  perhaps 
very  shortly,  it  is  very  desirable  to  ascertain  as  far  as 
possible  the  questions  which  may  be  discussed  at  that 
Congress. 

That  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  should  refuse  to 
recognize  any  Sovereign  of  Tuscany,  other  than  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  is  to  be  expected,  but  that  refusal  would 
not  prevent  a  settlement.  Austria  and  Russia,  for  a  very 
long  time,  refused  to  recognise  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain ; 
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but  she  reigned,  nevertheless,  and  subdued  the  rebels  who 
questioned  her  title.  Spain,  for  a  century,  refused  to 
recognize  the  Eepublic  of  the  United  Provinces ;  but  that 
Republic  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  European  States. 

The  pressing  question  is  to  know  whether  the  use  of 
force  is  contemplated,  as  at  Laybach  and  Verona,  to 
prescribe  the  form  of  government  and  dictate  the  name  of 
the  Sovereign  in  Tuscany  and  Modena. 

The  Memorandum  signed  separately  by  the  two  Empe- 
rors at  Villafranca  leaves  this  point  undetermined.  Had 
the  Article  said,  '  The  Grand  Dtike  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Duke  of  Modena  shall  be  restored,  and  if  necessary  the 
forces  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  be  used  for 
that  purpose;'  or  had  it  said,  'The  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  shall  return  to  their 
states,  provided  they  can  return  without  the  employment 
of  French  or  Austrian  forces,9  the  meaning  would  have 
been  clear.  But  it  is  impossible  to  rely  on  the  accounts 
which  are  given  of  the  verbal  explanations  which  took 
place  at  Villafranca.  Be  they,  however,  what  they  may, 
Great  Britain  is  entirely  free  from  these  engagements, 
and  Her  Majesty  cannot  send  a  Minister  to  a  Congress 
where  any  sanction  is  to  be  given  or  required  to  a  proposal 
to  impose  by  force  a  Government  or  Constitution  on 
Tuscany  or  Modena,  or  any  part  of  Central  Italy. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 


Lord  J.  Russell  to  Mr.  Elliot. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  January  16,  i860. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  still  further  to  Prince 
Satriano,  and  through  him  to  the  King,  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government. 

vol.  11.  x 
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Your  language  to  his  Excellency  on  this  subject  is 
entirely  approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  We 
wish  well  to  the  Neapolitan  Dynasty.  We  have  no  desire  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  government  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
But  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  some  obvious  truths. 
It  is  evident  that  the  commonest  rules  of  justice  are  not 
observed  by  the  King  of  Naples  towards  his  subjects; 
that  the  exasperation  caused  by  oppression  is  the  parent 
of  plots,  assassinations,  conspiracies,  and  insurrections; 
that  Her  Majesty's  Agents  and  Consuls,  while  they  re- 
ligiously abstain  from  taking  a  part  in  such  plots,  have 
had  convincing  evidence  of  their  existence. 

Should  such  conspiracies  endanger  the  Throne  of  his 
Sicilian  Majesty,  Her  Majesty's  Government  can  only 
lament  the  blindness  which  afflicts  his  Council.  But  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  neither  accept  any  part  of 
their  responsibility,  nor  undertake  to  ward  off  the  conse- 
quences of  a  mis-government  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel 
in  Europe. 

The  reforms  necessary  require  no  elaborate  machinery 
or  profound  meditation.  Let  the  Neapolitan  Government 
arrest  no  man  without  bringing  hhri  to  trial  face  to  face 
with  his  accusers.  Let  them  subject  no  man  to  injurious 
restrictions  without  proof  of  some  crime  or  offence  against 
public  order ;  let  the  law,  as  it  stands,  be  equally  applied 
to  all.  With  these  simple  but  broad  changes,  a  beginning 
would  be  made ;  popular  institutions  might  follow ;  time 
for  deliberation  would  be  gained,  and  the  Government 
might  even  obtain  a  reputation  for  justice  and  honesty. 
But  the  course  at  present  pursued  can  only  lead  to  de- 
struction. 

You  will  speak  to  Prince  Satriano  in  the  sense  of  this 
despatch,  and  also  to  M.  Carafa  if  he  should  raise  the 
question  with  you. 
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Inolosube. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  A.  Fanshawe  to  the  Secretary  to 

the  Admiralty. 

*  Marlborough,'  at  Malta,  May  ia,  i860. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  sixth  paragraph  of  my 
letter  of  the  7th  instant,  acquainting  you,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  the  'Intrepid/  on  being  relieved  by  the  'Scylla/ 
would  proceed  to  Palermo,  and  return  to  Malta,  calling  at 
Trapani,  Marsala,  and  Girgenti,  on  her  way ; 

2.  I  have  the  honour  to  request  you  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  their  Lordships  that  the  'Intrepid*  arrived  at 
Marsala  yesterday,  meeting  the  € Argus'  there,  which 
sloop  had  been  sent  by  Captain  Cochrane  to  remain  a  few 
days,  in  consequence  of  the  Vice-Consul  and  British 
residents  having  been  called  japon  to  deliver  up  their 
arms,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  any  protection 
that  might  be  necessary ;  and  the  '  Intrepid '  has  just 
arrived  here  bringing  me  the  intelligence  that  about  4  p.m. 
yesterday,  whilst  Commander  Marryat  was  on  shore  at 
Marsala,  learning  from  the  Acting  Yice-Consul  the  state 
of  the  town  and  country,  two  small  merchant-steamers, 
under  Sardinian  colours,  steamed  rapidly  in,  and  threw  on 
shore,  with  the  assistance  of  boats  from  the  place,  large 
bodies  of  armed  Italian  soldiers,  who  quickly  moved  up 
and  took  possession  of  the  town  without  any  opposition, 
there  being  no  troops  in  the  place,  and  were  well  received 
by  the  population. 

3.  Commander  Marryat  reports  the  force  landed  to 
consist  of  2,000  men  under  General  Garibaldi.  I  inclose 
a  copy  of  his  letter  of  proceeding  for  their  Lordships' 
information.  I  have,  Ac. 

(Signed)        Arthur  Fanshawe. 
x  2 
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Jfr.  Elliot  to  Lord  J.  Russell. 

(Received  May  22.) 
(Extract)  Naples,  May  14,  i860. 

In  the  account  of  the  landing  of  the  expedition  at 
Marsala,  your  Lordship  will  observe  that  it  is  stated  by 
M.  Carafa  that  the  fire  of  the  Neapolitan  men-of-war  was 
impeded  by  two  British  vessels,  but  that  it  is  not  said  that 
they  were  men-of-war,  as  was  intimated  in  the  first  account 
which  I  heard. 

I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  seeing  M.  Carafa.  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  when  his  Excellency,  by  the 
King's  desire,  put  into  my  hands  the  original  despatch 
that  had  been  received,  and  from  which  it  neither  appeared 
that  the  steamers  were  men-of-war,  nor  that  they  had 
intentionally  placed  themselves  so  as  to  cover  the  landing. 

This  telegraphic  despatch  simply  announced  to  the 
Government  that  a  landing  had  been  effected  at  Marsala, 
and  then  added  the  words  embodied  in  the  communication 
from  M.  Carafa. 


Lord  J.  Hussell  to  Sir  J.  Hudson. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  May  22,  i860. 

The  Government  of  Sardinia  is  bound  to  that  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  by  Treaties  of  Peace  and  Amity.  Similar 
relations,  newly  consigned  to  a  solemn  Treaty  at  Zurich, 
subsist  between  Sardinia  and  Austria. 

Austria  has  assured  Her  Majesty's  Government,  more 
than  once,  and  in  various  forms,  that  she  looks  only  to 
defence,  and  will  not  attack  Sardinia  or  any  other  Power. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sardinia  could  hardly  hope  to  be 
successful  against  Austria,  still  less  against  Austria  and 
Naples  combined,  without  the  aid  of  France. 

I  will  not  disguise  from  Count  Cavour  that  reports  are 
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prevalent  that,  in  the  event  of  any  farther  acquisition  of 
territory  by  Sardinia,  either  in  the  Italian  Peninsula  or 
by  the  annexation  of  Sicily,  France  would  demand,  and 
the  Sardinian  Government  would  make,  the  cession  to 
France  of  Genoa,  or  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  either  of 
one  or  both.  The  cession  of  Genoa  to  France  would  be 
utterly  destructive  of  the  independence  of  Italy.  The 
cession  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia  would  be  a  serious 
derangement  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

But  I  will  go  farther,  and  say  that  the  further  augmen- 
tation of  the  French  territory  could  not  be  seen  with 
indifference  by  Europe. 

You  are,  therefore,  instructed  to  ask  Count  Cavour, 
first,  to  declare  that  Sardinia  will  not  commit  any  act  of 
aggression  against  Austria,  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies ;  secondly,  to  bind  the  Government  of  Sardinia 
not  to  yield  any  territory  to  France  beyond  that  which 
has  been  given  away  by  the  Treaty  of  Turin  of 
March  24,  i860. 

I  can  say  little  in  this  place  of  the  Roman  States.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  not  informed  with  precision  of 
the  relations  now  existing  between  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  Sardinia;  but,  so  long  as  the  Pope's  forces  do 
not  invade  Emilia  or  Tuscany,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
consider  that  Sardinia  is  bound  to  maintain  a  defensive 
attitude. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  J.  Hudson. 

Foreign  Office,  May  16,  i860. 

Sir, — You  are  instructed  to  deliver  the  inclosed  note 
to  Count  Cavour. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        J.  Kussell. 
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Inolosure. 

Note  to  be  presented  by  Sir  J.  Hudson  to  Count  Cavour. 

M.  le  Comte, — Her  Majesty's  Government,  anxious  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  prevent  new  dangers  to 
the  balance  of  power,  have  instructed  me  to  say  that  in 
their  opinion  the  Government  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
will  greatly  contribute  to  these  ends — firstly,  if  they  will 
declare  that  Sardinia  will  not  commit  any  act  of  aggres- 
sion against  Austria,  or  against  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies ;  secondly,  if  they  will  agree  to  bind  Sardinia  not 
to  cede  or  [yield  any  territory  to  France  beyond  and  in 
addition  to  those  territories  which  have  been  ceded  by  the 
Treaty  of  Turin  of  March  24,  i860. 

I  have,  Ac. 

Inclosuee. 
Vice-Admiral  Martin  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 

1  Marlborough/  at  Malta,  June  1,  i860. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  request  you  will  inform 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  that  the  arrival 
of  the  '  Intrepid '  this  morning  has  placed  me  in  possession 
of  despatches  to  the  3 1  st  ultimo  from  Bear- Admiral  Mundy, 
senior  officer  at  Palermo. 

2.  Sir  A.  Fanshawe  has  already  reported  to  their  Lord- 
ships that  General  Garibaldi  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  the  city  of  Palermo,  which  was  being  bom- 
barded by  the  Eoyal  forces. 

3.  It  appears  that  the  latter  still  hold  the  citadel,  the 
palace,  and  the  treasury,  but  between  these  positions  there 
can  be  no  communication,  as  they  arc  surrounded  by  the 
insurgents.     Tlu»  city  continues  otherwise  in  the  hands  of 
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Garibaldi,  but  as  a  large  reinforcement  of  troops  had 
arrived  from  Naples,  Admiral  Mundy  considered  a  grand 
effort  would  shortly  be  made  to  dislodge  the  General. 

4.  General  Lanza,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Nea- 
politan troops,  urged  the  Rear- Admiral  to  receive  two 
General  Officers  on  board  for  the  purpose  of  having  an 
interview  with  him.  After  several  communications  had 
passed  on  the  subject,  it  was  arranged  that  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  should  take  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  a 
conference  be  held  on  board  the  '  Hannibal'  between  the 
Neapolitan  Generals  on  the  one  side,  and  Garibaldi  on  the 
other. 

5.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  a  farther  truce 
of  three  days  was  acceded  to  (which  will  expire  at  noon 
to-morrow)  and  a  Neapolitan  steamer  was  despatched  to 
Naples  for  instructions.  In  this  conference  Admiral  Mundy 
took  no  part. 

6.  The  Neapolitan  vessels  of  war  at  Palermo  consist  of 
one  frigate,  four  steam-sloops,  and  nine  armed  packets. 
I  learn  that  they  are  in  want  of  provisions,  stores,  and 
coal.  One  of  the  Generals  who  took  part  in  the  confer- 
ence has  since  sought  and  obtained  an  asylum  on  board 
the  c  Hannibal.' 

7.  It  appears  to  me  that  Admiral  Mundy,  in  allowing 
General  Garibaldi  and  the  Neapolitan  officers  to  meet  on 
board  his  flag-ship,  acted  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent 
with  his  character  as  a  neutral  officer,  and  the  measure 
was  calculated  to  produce  good  effects ;  but  as  he  has  ex- 
pressed anxiety  as  to  the  responsibility  he  took  upon  the 
occasion,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  state  my  opinion  on 
the  subject  to  him.  I  trust  it  will  be  approved  by  their 
Lordships. 

8.  I  transmit  with  this  the  Bear-Admiral's  letters  of 
proceedings. 

9.  The  '  Intrepid's '  shaft  is  so  defective  as  to  make  it, 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintending  Engineer,  safe  for 
her  to  steam  only  at  reduced  speed  of  seven  knots.  I  have 
ordered  this  defect  to  be  made  good,  and  she  will  be  ready 
to  return  to  Palermo  on  the  6th  instant.  In  the  meantime 
the  '  Caradoc '  will  be  sent  to  Admiral  Mundy,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  be  left  without  the  means  of  rapid  com- 
munication. The  '  Racoon  '  arrived  last  evening,  and  she 
will  be  prepared  immediately  for  sea,  and  sent  to  join 
Admiral  Mundy,  in  case  the  presence  of  a  ship  of  war 
should  be  required  at  any  of  the  Sicilian  ports  in  which 
there  are  none  stationed. 

10.  Commander  Marryat,  of  the  '  Intrepid,9  reports  that 
up  to  yesterday  the  town  of  Trapani  had  not  been  attacked, 
but  the  surrounding  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents. 

1 1.  At  Marsala  there  were  landed  yesterday,  for  Gari- 
baldi, 8o  or  ioo  men,  3,000  muskets,  and  100,000  ball- 
cartridges.  The  steamer  bringing  them  continued  in  port 
under  Sardinian  colours.  Commander  Marryat  was 
informed  that  1,000  more  men  were  shortly  expected 
under  Medici.  This  intelligence  has  been  confirmed  from 
other  sources. 

12.  Prom  Girgenti  a  body  of  Royal  troops,  2,400  strong, 
had  left,  supposed  for  Catania.  Upon  their  departure  the 
Sardinian  flag  was  displayed  in  the  town,  and  a  Committee 
was  formed  for  the  government  of  the  place.  General 
Garibaldi  has  since  approved  of  their  proceedings.  The 
town  remained  perfectly  quiet. 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)        W.  P.  Martin. 
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Inglosube. 
Rear-Admiral  Mundy  to  Vtee-Admiral  Sir  A.  Fanshawe. 

'  Hannibal,'  at  Palermo,  May  29,  i860. 

Sir, — At  4  a.m.  on  the  27th  instant,  Garibaldi  attacked 
the  city  at  Port  Antonino,  on  the  eastern  side.  His  force 
consisted  of  his  own  Italian  band,  about  1,000  strong,  and 
the  armed  peasants  of  the  villages  around,  amounting 
altogether  to  4,000  or  5,000  men. 

2.  By  8  a.m.  he  was  in  possession  of  the  main  streets, 
which  were  forthwith  barricaded;  and  by  noon  had 
carried  the  head-quarters  of  the  Neapolitans,  the  troops 
retiring  into  the  palace  and  the  citadel  of  Castellamare. 

3.  The  forts  and  the  ships  of  war  in  the  bay  imme- 
diately commenced  bombarding  the  city,  throwing  in  shot, 
shell,  grape,  and  canister,  with  such  rapidity  that  many 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  were  shortly  in  flames, 
and  the  destruction  of  property  soon  became  general, 
without  in  any  way  diverting  the  inhabitants,  who  had  now 
risen  en  masse  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  from  their  work 
of  barricading  the  streets. 

4.  It  was  a  painful  sight  to  witness  so  wanton  an  attack 
on  the  edifices  of  a  great  city,  shot  and  shell  being  thrown 
in  indiscriminately  by  the  frigate  '  Parthenope,'  and 
paddle-steamers  moving  leisurely  along  abreast  of  the 
Marina,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards. 

5.  I  had  already  remonstrated  most  strongly  with  the 
Royal  Commissioner,  both  personally  and  by  letter  to  his 
Excellency  of  the  25th  instant  (to  which  I  beg  leave  to 
refer),  against  the  intended  bombardment,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied to  think  that  I  have  placed  on  record  my  protest 
against  an  act  so  discreditable  to  the  Eoyal  authorities. 

6.  At  8  a.m.  on  the  28th  instant  Captain  Cossovich,  of 
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the  Neapolitan  frigate  '  Parthenope,'  came  on  board  and 
showed  me  a  telegraphic  message  he  had  just  received 
from  the  palace  from  General  Lanza,  desiring  him  to  ask 
me  to  send  him  some  despatches  that  had  arrived  from 
Messina,  and  also  to  beg  me  to  receive  two  General 
officers  on  board  the  '  Hannibal/  in  order  that  they  might 
hold  a  conference  with  me ;  and  that  if  I  would  do  so  he 
would  suspend  the  firing  upon  the  Toledo.  (The  despatches 
alluded  to  were  received  on  the  previous  day  by  an  English 
steamer,  and  delivered  immediately  to  the  captain  of  the 
Neapolitan  frigate.) 

7.  On  reading  this  telegram  I  said  at  once  to  Captain 
Cossovich,  '  This  is  asking  my  mediation ;  however,  you 
may  telegraph  back  that  I  cannot  send  General  Lanza  the 
letters,  as  I  have  no  communication  with  the  town,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  the  two  Generals.' 

8.  At  eleven  o'clock  Captain  Cossovich  came  on  board  a 
second  time,  and  showed  me  another  message  from  General 
Lanza,  saying  that  the  two  Generals,  in  order  to  pass 
through  the  city,  had  need  of  the  safeguard  of  the  British 
flag.  To  this  I  replied  that  I  would  consider  the  matter. 
The  captain  went  away,  but  such  was  his  anxiety  that  he 
returned  to  me  a  third  time,  and  begged  another  inter- 
view, when  I  informed  him  that  I  had  already  stated  in 
my  first  response  that  I  had  no  communication  with  the 
town,  but  that,  in  order  to  prevent  this  ruthless  bombard- 
ment, I  would  afford  the  safeguard  of  the  British  flag  from 
the  Mole  to  the  ship,  and  that  I  would  endeavour  to  as- 
certain where  General  Garibaldi  was,  and,  if  near  at  hand, 
would  acquaint  him  with  General  Lan2a's  request,  and 
that  if  then  General  Garibaldi  should  think  fit  to  give  the 
two  Generals  an  escort  to  Porto  Felice  I  would  take  charge 
of  them  subsequently ;  '  but/  I  added,  '  you  must,  in  this 
case,  at  once  stop  the  bombardment  from  the  ships  under 
your  command.'  In  this  proposition  the  Neapolitan  captain 
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willingly  acquiesced,  and  faithfully  carried  it  out  during 
the  day. 

9.  Captain  Cossovich  told  me  next  day  that  as  the 
messages  were  forwarded  by  semaphore  from  the  palace 
to  the  fort  it  was  difficult  to  send  lengthened  reports,  and 
on  his  entreating  me  to  act  at  once,  I  placed  in  his  hands 
a  written  statement,  in  English  and  Italian,  of  what  I  was 
willing  to  do,  by  way  of  arriving  at  an  accommodation, 
and  which  would  be  a  proof  of  perfect  neutrality  between 
myself  and  the  contending  parties.  I  then  expressed  my 
astonishment  at  the  continued  bombardment  of  the  city, 
after  I  had  declared  my  willingness  to  receive  the  Generals 
for  a  conference. 

10.  Captain  Cossovich  having  consented  to  the  message 
I  was  to  send  to  General  Garibaldi,  I  immediately  de- 
spatched Flag-Lieutenant  Wilmot  to  his  head-quarters, 
which  he  found  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  General 
expressed  himself  ready  to  give  escort  to  the  two  Generals 
to  the  Mole. 

11.  T  must  here  mention  that,  whilst  the  Neapolitan 
captain  waa  endeavouring  to  negotiate  with  me,  Captain 
Lef&vre,  of  the  French  steam-frigate  '  Vauban,'  and  Captain 
Palmer,  of  the  United  States'  steamer  €  Iroquois,9  came  on 
board  to  consult  me  on  the  present  serious  aspect  of  affairs. 
Each  showed  me  letters  which  their  respective  Consuls 
had  received  from  Garibaldi,  begging  them  to  endeavour 
to  stop  the  bombardment,  which  was  harmless  to  the 
combatants,  but  was  destroying  the  buildings,  and  killing 
women  and  children.  Her  Majesty's  Consul  had  also  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  similar  purport.  Captains  Lef&vre  and 
Palmer  were  ready  to  join  in  another  protest,  but  such  a 
step  I  considered  useless,  and  could  not  recommend  it. 

12.  I  mentioned,  however,  that  I  was  already  in  com- 
munication with  the  Senior  Neapolitan  Naval  Officer  on 
the  subject  of  the  bombardment  by  sea. 
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13.  At  7  p.m.  I  received  a  message  from  General 
Lanza  to  the  effect  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  me  for 
what  I  had  done,  but  that  all  he  wanted  was  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  flag. 

14.  This  artifice  I  had  suspected  from  the  first,  but  after 
a  bombardment  which  had  already  destroyed  several  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  city,  and  which,  if  persisted 
in,  threatened  to  demolish  much  valuable  property  be- 
longing to  British  subjects,  I  considered  it  my  imperative 
duty  not  altogether  to  disregard  the  advances  which  had 
been  made  to  me  by  General  Lanza,  to  endeavour  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  firing  by  mutual  accommodation. 

15.  It  will  be  well  here  to  add  that  the  bombardment 
had  been  commenced  without  the  two  hours'  notice  pro- 
mised by  General  Lanza,  and  this  breach  of  faith  had  not 
only  prevented  any  steps  being  taken  to  remove  the  pro- 
perty of  the  British  residents  to  a  place  of  security,  but 
had  also  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  provide  for  the 
personal  safety  of  the  oldest  British  subject  in  the  place, 
the  heavy  fire  in  the  direction  of  his  residence  effectually 
cutting  off  all  approach  to  it  without  endangering  life. 

16.  This  morning  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in 
command  in  the  citadel,  was  sent  to  me  with  another  tele- 
graphic message  from  General  Lanza,  inviting  me  once 
more  to  receive  the  two  Generals  on  board,  and  again 
proposing  a  suspension  of  the  firing  on  both  sides. 

17.  I  considered  that  I  had  already  done  all  in  my 
power,  without  compromising  the  neutrality  of  the  British 
flag,  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  this  cruel  bombard- 
ment, but  I  authorised  the  Neapolitan  officer  to  telegraph 
to  the  Royal  Commissioner  that  I  was  ready  still  to  re- 
ceive the  two  Generals,  and  convey  them  in  my  boat  to 
the  ship,  provided  Garibaldi  would  give  them  an  escort 
to  the  Mole.  To  this  last  communication  there  has  as 
yet  been  110  reply. 
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18.  The  state  of  affairs  at  present  is  as  follows : — 

19.  The  Royal  troops  hold  the  Citadel,  the  Palace,  and 
the  Fiimnze,  but  these  positions  are  surrounded  by  the 
insurgents,  and  there  can  be  no  communication  between 
them.  The  whole  city  is  otherwise  in  the  hands  of 
Garibaldi,  but  as  fresh  troops  have  arrived  from  Naples, 
and  amongst  them  a  Bavarian  regiment,  about  800  strong, 
I  conceive  that  a  grand  effort  will  be  made  to-morrow  to 
dislodge  the  insurgents,  and  it  will  be  wonderful  if  the 
latter  can  resist  the  immense  numbers  of  disciplined  troops 
that  can  be  brought  against  them. 

20.  I  am  aware  of  the  grave  responsibility  which  I  have 
taken  upon  myself  in  entertaining  these  several  proposi- 
tions, but  T  felt  that  as  the  overtures  toward  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  firing  on  both  sides  had  emanated  from 
the  Eoyal  Head-Quarters,  uninvited  by  me,  I  should  not 
have  been  justified  in  leaving  British  property  of  immense 
extent  and  value  to  be  totally  destroyed  without  an  effort 
on  my  part  to  prevent  it. 

21.  I  might  certainly  have  sheltered  myself  from  all 
responsibility  by  a  statement  that  I  had  no  instructions, 
but  finding  myself  suddenly  placed  in  a  position  of  great 
emergency,  T  adopted  those  measures  which  I  considered 
most  judicious  and  most  humane,  and  which  I  trust  may 
be  approved  of  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        G.  Rodney  Mukdt. 

Sari  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  Russell. 

(Received  July  26.) 
(Extract.)  Paris,  July  24,  i860. 

His  Excellency  (M.  Thouvenel)  went  on  to  argue  that  a 
declaration  of  the  Governments  of  England  and  France, 
that  they  would  not  permit  Garibaldi  to  land  within  the 
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Neapolitan  dominions  would  not  amount  to  intervention 

in  the  internal  concerns  of  Italy.     Sicily  would  be  left  free 

to  choose  her  own  form  of  government ;  that  is,  as  free  as 

she  could  be  in  the  presence  of  Garibaldi  and  his  armed 

bands.      So   with  regard  to  Naples:  if  an  insurrection 

should  take  place  against  the  King's  authority,  France 

would  not  wish  to  interfere.     Let  the  people  depose  the 

King  if  they  pleased ;  but  let  it  be  done  by  the  Neapolitans 

themselves,  and  not  by  foreigners.     Sardinia,  also,  should 

be   invited  to  abstain  from  any   direct  interference  in 

Sicily    until    the   Sicilians    should   have   declared  their 

wishes. 

M.  Thouvenel  repeated,  that  he  participated  in  all  your 

Lordship's  apprehensions  of  what  might  ensue  in  Italy 

were   Garibaldi  to   get  possession  of  Naples.      He  was 

quite  convinced  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of 

Borne,  which  the  Emperor  was  determined  to  defend  for 

the  Pope,  Italy  would  be  overrun  by  Garibaldi's  forces ; 

and  that  it  would  soon  be  neither  in  the  power  of  M.  de 

Cavour,  or  of   anyone  else,  to  prevent  an  attack  upon 

Venetia. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        Cowley. 
Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  July  16,  i860. 

My  Lord, — The  French  Ambassador  read  to  me  yester- 
day a  despatch  which  he  had  received  from  M.  Thouvenel, 
and  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  : — 

After  acknowledging  the  communication  made  to  him 
by  your  Excellency  in  pursuance  of  my  despatch  to  you  of 
the  23rd  instant  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  M. 
Thouvenel  proceeded  to  state  that  the  French  Government 
had  for  some  months  past  viewed  with  anxiety  the  dangers 
to  which  I  instructed  you  to  call  their  attention. 
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It  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  end  of  the  present 
Italian  agitation  would  be  an  attack  on  Venetia.  The 
French  Government  had  already  declared  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sardinia  that  thej  declined  all  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  consequences  of  a  policy  which  was  neither 
in  accordance  with  their  own  views  nor  with  their  sense  of 
right ;  but  it  would  be  folly  to  believe  that  at  the  last 
moment  the  progress  of  events  could  be  arrested,  and 
hence  the  anxiety  of  France  to  induce  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  join  in  endeavouring  to  secure  for  six 
months  a  truce  which  should  be  binding  on  all  parties, 
and  would  thus  leave  the  question  of  the  future  destiny  of 
those  parties  to  be  solved  some  time  hence. 

The  position  of  affairs  had,  however,  become  more 
urgent  since  M.  de  Persigny  had  been  first  instructed  to 
speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  for  the  Neapolitan  troops  had  in 
fact  evacuated  their  strongholds  in  Sicily ;  Garibaldi  was 
master  of  the  whole  island,  and  was  expected  to  make  an 
immediate  descent  on  the  mainland;  alarm  reigned  at 
Naples,  from  whence  a  flight  to  Gaeta  was  already  con- 
templated. It  was  not  a  question  of  interfering  between 
a  Sovereign  and  his  subjects,  but  was  simply  this :  would 
France  and  England  assist,  without  doing  anything  to 
modify,  the  course  of  events  which  threatened  the  severest 
blow  to  the  European  equilibrium;  would  they  suffer  a 
country  with  which  they  maintained  the  usual  relations  to 
be  invaded  by  an  army  composed  of  revolutionary  elements 
and  of  foreigners ;  and  would  they  allow  outrage  to  inter- 
fere with  the  constitutional  experiment  to  which  the  King 
Francis  II.  had  so  loyally  submitted? 

M.  Thouvenel  then  proceeded  to  say  that  his  Govern- 
ment did  not  think  that  France  and  England,  with  a  due 
regard  for  their  own  interests  and  dignity,  could  submit 
to  remain  passive  spectators  of  such  events,  and  that  he 
had,  therefore,  said  to  your  Excellency,  as  you  report  in 
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your  despatch  of  the  24th  instant,  that  under  present 
circumstances  he  thought  it  indispensable  that  the  Com- 
manders of  our  naval  forces  should  at  once  be  authorised 
to  declare  to  General  Garibaldi  that  they  had  orders  to 
prevent  him  from  crossing  the  Strait.  The  internal  policy 
of  Sicily  and  of  the  mainland  would  thus  be  reserved  for 
consideration,  but  we  should  announce  that  no  foreign 
assistance  should  be  allowed  to  intervene  in  the  settlement 
of  the  question  between  King  Francis  II.  and  his  Neapo- 
litan subjects. 

Having  consulted  the  Cabinet  upon  the  contents  of  this 
communication,  I  informed  M.  de  Persigny  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  of  opinion  that  no  case  had 
been  made  out  for  a  departure  on  their  part  from  their 
general  principle  of  non-intervention. 

That  the  force  of  Garibaldi  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
overthrow  the  Neapolitan  Monarchy. 

If  the  navy,  army,  and  people  of  Naples  were  attached 
to  the  King,  Garibaldi  would  be  defeated;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  disposed  to  welcome  Garibaldi,  our 
interference  would  be  an  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom. 

It  could  not  be  concealed  that  some  of  the  nominations 
of  the  King  gave  reason  to  fear  his  want  of  steadiness  in 
a  constitutional  course.  That  if  France  and  England 
should  stop  Garibaldi,  and  a  counter-revolution  should 
take  place,  we  should  render  ourselves  responsible  for  the 
evils  that  might  ensue. 

If  France  chose  to  interfere  alone,  we  should  merely 
disapprove  her  course,  and  protest  against  it.  In  our 
opinion  the  Neapolitans  ought  to  be  the  masters,  either 
to  reject  or  to  receive  Garibaldi.  The  Neapolitan  navy, 
if  faithful  to  the  King's  cause,  would  protect  his  domi- 
nions from  invasion.  But  we  could  not  deny  that  the 
young  King  must  be  liable  to  suspicion  from  the  inherit- 
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ance  he  had  derived  from  his  father  of  a  character  for 
tyrannical  rede  and  repeated  breaches  of  faith. 

I  felt  confident  that  even  if  Naples  and  the  Soman 
States  rose  at  the  summons  of  Garibaldi,  that  General 
would  not  attack  Borne  while  it  was  held  by  a  French 
arm  j  which  had  made  itself  respected  by  its  discipline  and 
good  conduct;  nor  would  the  King  of  Sardinia  attack 
Austria  in  her  Province  of  Venetia,  if  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  should  refuse  his  support  to  so  wanton  an  act  of 
aggression.  I  am,  Ac. 

(Signed)        J.  Russell* 

Lord  /.  Russell  to  Sir  J.  Hudson. 

Foreign  Office,  August  31,  i860. 

Sir, — Although  the  note  of  Count  Cavour  of  May  30, 
written  in  answer  to  one  which  you  were  instructed  to  pre- 
sent to  him,  did  not  give  so  definite  and  precise  a  declara- 
tion of  intentions  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  hoped  and 
expected,  they  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  continue 
the  discussion.  For  they  conceived  that,  in  substance, 
that  note  disavowed  any  intention  of  attacking  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  or  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  bound  the  King  of  Sardinia  not  to  cede  to  France 
any  Italian  territory ;  including,  of  course,  the  Island  of 
Sardinia  itself  in  that  public  engagement.  I  say  public 
engagement,  because  Count  Cavour  referred  you  in  his 
note  to  the  speech  he  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
May  26,  in  the  name  of  the  King's  Government. 

But,  although  Austria,  France,  and  Great  Britain  have 
abstained  from  any  interference  in  Sicily  or  Naples,  there 
exists  at  Paris  as  well  as  at  Vienna  an  apprehension  that 
the  union  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Roman  States  under 
the  King  of  Sardinia  would  be  followed  by  an  attack  by 
Italian  forces  on  the  Venetian  Province  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.     It  is  obvious  that  no  such  attack  could  be  made 
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by  an  army  without  the  consent  of  the  King  of 
It  is  also  clear  that,  in  point  of  right,  the  King  of  Sardinia 
has  no  excuse  for  violating  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  so 
recently  signed  and  ratified.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was 
free  to  refuse  the  Preliminaries  of  Villafranca  and  the  Peace 
of  Zurich.  But  having  declined  to  continue  the  war,  and 
having  given  his  Royal  word  to  maintain  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  Austria,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  set  his  obligations 
at  defiance,  and  to  make  a  wanton  aggression  on  a  neigh- 
bouring Sovereign. 

It  is  evident  also  that  motives  of  interest  coincide  in 
this  case  with  dictates  of  duty.  An  attack  on  the  Austrian 
army  posted  in  strong  fortresses  is  not  an  enterprise  in 
which  success  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

But  such  an  attack,  if  unsuccessful,  would  give  Austria 
an  opportunity,  of  which  perhaps  she  would  not  be  sorry 
to  avail  herself,  of  restoring  Bomagna  to  the  Pope,  and 
Tuscany  to  the  Grand  Duke.  It  is  believed,  on  good 
grounds,  that  France  would  not  consider  either  of  these 
acts  inconsistent  with  the  Treaty  of  Zurich.  But  they 
would  obviously  expose  the  independence  of  Italy  and  its 
future  peace  to  the  greatest  hazards.  Nor  would  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  having  acquired  Lombardy,  Parma,  and 
Modena,  but  having  lost  Savoy,  Nice,  Tuscany,  and 
Bomagna,  find  himself  in  a  situation  to  cope  with  Austria, 
fighting  in  a  just  cause  to  maintain  her  violated  territory 
and  restore  her  military  honour. 

The  only  chance  which  Sardinia  could  have  in  such  a 
contest  would  be  the  hope  of  bringing  France  into  the 
field,  and  kindling  a  general  war  in  Europe.  But  let  not 
Count  Cavour  indulge  in  so  pernicious  a  delusion.  The 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  are  bent  on  Tnnintftifimg  peace, 
and  Great  Britain  has  interests  in  the  Adriatic  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  must  watch  with  careful  attention. 
From  such  dangers  the  Ministers  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
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may  preserve  Europe  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  policy 
intimated  in  Count  Cavour's  note  of  May  30.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  desire  no  more  than  a  faithful  adherence  to 
its  promises.  They  are  willing  to  make  allowance  for 
those  feelings  and  demonstrations  to  which  Count  Cavour 
alludes  as  transgressing  the  limits  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
and  evading  the  restraining  powers  of  municipal  authori- 
ties. Indeed,  this  indulgence  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
lias,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Courts  of  Europe,  been 
already  carried  too  far.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
as  to  expeditions  by  sea,  setting  out  often  at  night,  and 
supplied  by  boats  from  villages  on  the  coast,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  no  army  can  violate  the  Austrian  frontier 
without  the  express  order  of  the  King. 

These  considerations  appear  to  us  to  merit  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Sardinian  Cabinet. 

You  are  instructed  to  read  and  give  a  copy  of  this  de- 
spatch to  Count  Cavour. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        J.  Eussell. 


Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  Russell. 

(Received  September  22  ) 

Paris,  September  21,  i860. 

My  Lord, — Although  the  events  which  are  passing  in 
Central  Italy  speak  for  themselves,  I  may  as  well  state 
that  when  I  informed  M.  Thouvenel  that  I  had  taken  upon 
myself  to  contradict  the  information  which  had  reached 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  Imperial  Government 
had  promised  the  Papal  army  their  assistance  against  Sar- 
dinian aggression,  his  Excellency  said  that  I  had  done 
quite  right.  He  added,  that  although  the  French  garrisons 
at  Borne  and  Civita  Yecchia  had  been  considerably  augv 
mented,   yet  they  were  not  more  numerous  than  was 
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requisite  for  the  defence  of  those  places.  The  nominal 
strength  was  11,000  men,  which  would  not  furnish  above 
io9ooo  combatants,  a  force  too  small  to  take  the  field. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        Cowley. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Ecurl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  September  22,  1  60. 

My  Lord, — With  reference  to  your  Excellency's  despatch 
of  the  12th  instant,  I  have  to  remark  that  you  have  now 
had  instructions  to  give  a  copy  of  my  despatch  of  the  7th 
instant  to  M.  Thouvenel. 

His  remarks  on  that  despatch  leave  little  room  for  com- 
ment. Her  Majesty's  Government  certainly  cannot  look 
upon  Garibaldi,  a  Sardinian  General,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Turin,  as  a  foreign  adventurer ;  Garibaldi 
and  Medici  and  Cosenza  and  Bixio,  the  leaders  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Neapolitan  territory,  are  all  Italians,  and 
their  object  has  been  to  free  Italy  from  all  foreign  inter- 
ference. Even  if  Garibaldi  were  esteemed  a  firebrand, 
the  materials  were  prepared  for  combustion.  A  firebrand 
on  wet  grass  would  be  speedily  extinguished,  but  if  it  falls 
on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  an  explosion  must  ensue. 

With  regard  to  Lombardy,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my 

former  argument. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)         J.  Eussell. 
Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  September  22,  1S60. 

My  Lord, — It  appears  from  your  Excellency's  despatch 
of  yesterday  that  the  French  Government  have  determined 
to  reinforce  the  French  troops  that  now  form  the  garrison 
of  Rome,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  conclude  that 
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this  step  is  to  be  taken  with  a  view  more  effectually  to 
protect  the  person  and  the  Government  of  the  Pope  from 
dangers  to  which  it  is  conceived  they  may  be  exposed. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  regret  that  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Rome  ever  took  place,  and  that  none  of  the  many 
opportunities  which  have  occurred  for  putting  an  end  to  it 
have  been  taken  advantage  of.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
however,  hope  that  the  French  occupation  will  continue  to 
be  confined,  as  hitherto,  to  the  city  of  Borne  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  But  Her  Majesty's  Government 
trust  that,  before  long,  some  better  and  more  legitimate 
means  may  be  found  for  relieving  the  Pope  from  the  danger 
to  which  his  governing  authority,  though  not  his  respected 
person,  continues  to  be  exposed,  by  reason  of  the  deeply- 
rooted  discontent  with  which  the  system  of  government 
carried  on  in  his  name  has  inspired  the  minds  of  the  people 
subjected  to  his  sway. 

The  French  military  force  in  the  city  of  Rome  occupies 
a  most  commanding  position,  and  the  reinforcements  now 
about  to  be  sent  thither  are  a  practical  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  France  that  if  the  subjects  of 
the  Pope  were  left  free  to  act  for  themselves,  with  such 
assistance  as  they  might  receive  from  their  fellow-country- 
men in  other  parts  of  Italy,  they  would  soon  relieve  them- 
selves from  the  oppressions  under  which  they  have  so  long 
and  so  grievously  laboured* 

Henceforward,  therefore,  the  French  Government  will, 
by  its  own  confession,  recorded  in  facts,  which  are  stronger 
than  words,  become  solely  responsible  for  maintaining  in 
the  territory  which  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  Pope, 
a  system  of  government  which  makes  its  subjects  discon- 
tented and  unhappy.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
entreat,  therefore,  the  Government  of  France  well  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  consistent  with  its  own  high  character 
and  its  enlightened  policy  that  the  strong  arm  of  France 
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should  be  stretched  out  to  maintain  power  and  authority 
which  have  heen  so  greatly  misused. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  while  the  Government  of 
the  Pope  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  presence  and  sup- 
port of  a  large  French  garrison  for  its  continued  existence, 
the  earnest  and  well-enforced  counsels  of  Prance  would  not 
lead,  and  without  delay,  to  such  reforms  and  improvements 
in  the  frame  of  government  and  system  of  administration 
at  Borne  as  would  put  an  end  to  some  of  the  worst  griev- 
ances of  which  the  Pope's  subjects  so  justly  complain.  For 
instance,  would  it  not  be  easy  to  clear  the  prisons  once 
every  month  of  all  untried  prisoners — either  bring  to  open 
trial,  or  discharge  as  innocent,  the  persons  therein  con- 
fined? 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  the  Pope  is  confessedly  bad,  the  theory  upon  which 
the  French  occupation  rests  is  obviously  untenable.  The 
Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  world,  it  is  said,  require 
that  the  Pope  should  exercise  an  independent  power ;  and 
therefore,  it  seems,  he  must  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
he  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  troops  of  a  foreign  Sove- 
reign. His  independence  is  thus  made  to  rest  on  his  being 
guarded  day  and  night  by  the  arms  of  France ;  nor  is  there 
any  prospect  of  a  termination  of  this  humiliating  attitude. 

If  such  be  the  Pope's  condition,  it  would  be  far  better 
that  his  person  should  be  protected  by  the  troops  of  an 
Italian  Sovereign,  who  would  respect  his  spiritual  authority, 
and  give  relief  to  his  temporal  subjects. 

I  wish  you  to  place  in  M.  Thouvenel's  hand  a  copy  of 
this  despatch. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 
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Lord  J.  Russell  to  Mr.  Elliot. 

Foreign  Office,  October  24,  i860. 

Sir, — I  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  caused  to  be  addressed  to  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  requesting  that  instructions 
may  be  sent  to  Bear-Admiral  Mundy  to  place  a  ship  of 
war  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  the 
event  of  His  Majesty  or  any  of  the  Royal  Family  expressing 
a  wish  to  quit  Gaeta,  and  be  conveyed  out  of  the  Neapo- 
litan dominions. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Count  Ludolf. 

Foreign  Office,  October  24,  i860. 

M.  le  Comte, — I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  some 
remarks  upon  the  Memorandum  which  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  transmit  to  me  on  the  20th  instant. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 

Inclosure. 
Memorandum. 

The  Memorandum  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
various  Courts  of  Europe,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  after  affirming  that  he  is  in  danger  of  falling, 
affirms,  that  with  his  fall  a  new  era  for  Europe  is  about  to 
open ;  that  ancient  Treaties  are  abolished ;  a  new  public 
law  is  consecrated ;  the  world  learns,  '  by  our  example, 
that  it  is  permitted  to  the  adventurers  of  the  Revolution, 
not  only  to  attack  in  arms  the  Thrones  the  best  established, 
but  to  navigate  freely,  with  their  vessels,  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  Sea,  where  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  have  their 
commercial  and  political  interests/ 

In  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Garibaldi,  and  the 
attack  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  King  declares  that  he 
shall,  perhaps,  be  forced  to  quit  the  Monarchy  which  he 
held  '  from  God,  his  right,  and  the  love  of  his  people.' 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  clear,  that  if  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  had  not  been  misled  by  bad  advisers,  Gari- 
baldi could  not,  with  2,000  men,  have  overthrown  the 
Monarchy. 

No  force  of  Treaties,  no  ancient  right,  no  armaments 
by  sea  and  land,  can  protect  the  Throne  of  a  Sovereign 
whose  counsellors  rely  for  safety  rather  on  arbitrary  and 
cruel  punishments  than  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  example  which  has  been  afforded  by  the  recent 
astonishing  revolutions  in  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  J.  Hudson. 

Foreign  Office,  October  17,  i860. 

Sir, — It  appears  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  have  been  strongly  disapproved  of  by  several 
of  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe.f  The  Emperor  of  the 
French,  on  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  by 
the  army  of  General  Cialdini,  withdrew  his  Minister  from 
Turin,  expressing  at  the  same  time  the  opinion  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  condemnation  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Roman  territory. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has,  we  are  told,  declared  in 
strong  terms  his  indignation  at  the  entrance  of  the  army 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  into  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and 
has  withdrawn  his  entire  Mission  from  Turin. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  has  also  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  convey  to  Sardinia  a  sense  of  his  displeasure ;  but 
he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  the  Prussian 
Minister  from  Turin. 
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After  these  diplomatic  acts,  it  would  scarcely  be  just  to 
Italy,  or  respectful  to  the  other  Great  Powers  of  Europe, 
were  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  any  longer  to  with- 
hold the  expression  of  their  opinion. 

In  so  doing,  however,  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
no  intention  to  raise  a  dispute  upon  the  reasons  which 
have  been  given,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States. 
Whether  or  no  the  Pope  was  justified  in  defending  his 
authority  by  means  of  foreign  levies ;  whether  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  while  still  maintaining  his  flag  at 
Capua  and  Gaeta,  can  be  said  to  have  abdicated — are  not 
the  arguments  upon  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
propose  to  dilate. 

The  large  questions  which  appear  to  them  to  be  at  issue 
are  these: — Were  the  people  of  Italy  justified  in  asking 
the  assistance  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  relieve  them 
from  Governments  with  which  they  were  discontented  P 
and  was  the  King  of  Sardinia  justified  in  furnishing  the 
assistance  of  his  arms  to  the  people  of  the  Roman  and 
Neapolitan  States? 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  motives  which  have 
induced  the  people  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States 
to  have  joined  willingly  in  the  subversion  of  their  Govern- 
ment. The  first  of  these  was,  that  the  Governments  of 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  provided  so  ill 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  protection  of  personal 
liberty  and  the  general  welfare  of  their  people,  that  their 
subjects  looked  forward  to  the  overthrow  of  their  rulers 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  improvement  in  their 
condition. 

The  second  motive  was,  that  a  conviction  had  spread 
since  the  year  1849,  that  ^e  only  manner  in  which  Italians 
could  secure  their  independence  of  foreign  control  was  by 
forming  one  strong  Government  for  the  whole  of  Italy. 
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The  struggle  of  Charles  Albert  in  1848,  and  the  sympathy 
-which  the  present  King  of  Sardinia  has  shown  for  the 
Italian  cause,  have  naturally  caused  the  association  of  the 
name  of  Victor  Emmanuel  with  the  single  authority  under 
which  the  Italians  aspire  to  live. 
\&&Y\    (^     Looking  at  the  question  in  this  view,  Her  Majesty's 
"£>p-      \    Government  must  admit  that  the  Italians  themselves  are 
x^|lAfiS\  the  best  judges  of  thoitfTSWirkiterests. 
^      """""        That  eminent  jurat  Vattel,  when  discussing  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  assistance  givest-by  the  United  Provinces  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  when  he  invaded  England,  and 
overturned  the  throne  of  James  II.,  says, '  The  authority 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  doubtless  an  influence  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  States-General,  but  it  did  not  lead 
y  them  to  the  commission  of  an  act  of  injustice ;  for  when  a 
C       people  from  good  reasons  take  up  arms  against  an  op- 
\      pressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  and  generosity  to  assist 
\   brave  men  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties.' 
\     Therefore,  according  to  Vattel,  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  this : — Did  the  people  of  Naples  and  of  the 
Eoman  States  take  up  arms  against  their  Governments 
for  good  reasons  P 

\ik&S^u*A~?fiSPon   ^s   grave  matter  Her  Majesty's  Government 

liola  that  the  people  in  question  are  themselves  the  best 

judges  of  their  own  affairs.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
do  not  feel  justified  in  declaring  that  the  people  of  Southern 
Italy  had  not  good  reasons  for  throwing  off  their  allegiance 
to  their  former  Governments ;  Her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to  blame  the  King  of  Sardinia 
for  assisting  them.  There  remains,  however,  a  question 
of  fact.  It  is  asserted  by  the  partizans  of  the  fallen 
Governments  that  the  people  of  the  Soman  States  were 
attached  to  the  Pope,  and  the  people  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  to  the  Dynasty  of  Francis  II.,  but  that  Sardinian 
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Agents  and  foreign  adventurers  have  by  force  and  intrigue 
subverted  the  thrones  of  those  Sovereigns. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe,  after  the  astonishing 
events  that  we  have  seen,  that  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  possessed  the  love  of  their  people.  How 
was  it,  one  must  ask,  that  the  Pope  found  it  impossible  to 
levy  a  Eoman  army,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  foreign  mercenaries?  How  did  it  happen, 
again,  that  Garibaldi  conquered  nearly  all  Sicily  with 
2,000  men,  and  marched  from  Beggio  to  Naples  with 
5,000  ?  How,  but  from  the  universal  disaffection  of  the 
people  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ? 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  this  testimony  of  the  popular 
will  was  capricious  or  cause'ess.  Forty  years  ago  the 
Neapolitan  people  made  an  attempt  regularly  and  tem- 
perately to  reform  their  Government,  under  the  reigning 
Dynasty.  The  Powers  of  Europe  assembled  at  Laybach 
resolved,  with  the  exception  of  England,  to  put  down  this 
attempt  by  force.  It  was  put  down,  and  a  large  foreign 
army  of  occupation  was  left  in  the  Two  Sicilies  to  maintain 
social  order.  In  1848  the  Neapolitan  peopfebggain  at- 
tempted to  secure  liberty  under  the  Bourbon  Dynasty,  but 
their  best  patriots  atoned,  by  an  imprisonment  of  ten 
years,  for  the  offence  of  endeavouring  to  free  their  country. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  in  i860  the  Neapolitans,  mis- 
trustful and  resentful,  should  throw  off  the  Bourbons,  as 
in  1688  England  had  thrown  off  the  Stuarts  P  * 

It  must  be  admitted,  undoubtedly,  that  the  severance  of 
the  ties  which  bind  together  a  Sovereign  and  his  subjects 
is  in  itself  a  misfortune.  Notions  of  allegiance  become 
confused ;  the  succession  of  the  Throne  is  disputed ;  ad- 
verse parties  threaten  the  peace  of  society;  rights  and 
pretensions  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and  mar  the 
harmony  of  the  State.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  Italian  revolution  has  been  con-  I 
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ducted  with  singular  temper  and  forbearance.  The  sub- 
version of  existing  power  has  uot  been  followed,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  by  an  outburst  of  popular  vengeance.  The 
extreme  views  of  democrats  have  nowhere  prevailed. 
Public  opinion  has  checked  the  excesses  of  the  public 
triumph.  The  venerated  forms  of  Constitutional  Monarchy 
have  been  associated  with  the  name  of  a  Prince  who 
represents  an  ancient  and  glorious  Dynasty. 

Such  having  been  the  causes  and  concomitant  circum- 
stances of  the  revolution  of  Italy,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment can  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  severe  censure 
with  which  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia  have  visited 
the  acts  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  turn  their  eyes  rather  to  the  gratifying  prospect 
of  a  people  building  up  the  edifice  of  their  liberties,  and 
consolidating  the  work  of  their  independence,  amid  the 
sympathies  and  good  wishes  of  Europe. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Eussell. 

P.S. — You  are  at  liberty  to  give  a  copy  of  this  despatch 
to  Count  Cavour. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  Octobor  29,  i860. 

When  I  was  in  attendance  upon  Her  Majesty  at  Coburg, 
Lord  Augustus  Loftus  came  there,  and  reported  to  me  a 
conversation  he  had  held  with  Count  Eechberg  on  various 
topics  affecting  the  state  of  Europe.  In  speaking  of  Italy, 
Count  Eechberg  had  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  see,  by  a 
despatch  of  mine  to  Sir  James  Hudson,  which  had  been 
published,  that  I  agreed  with  the  Government  of 
France,  in  considering  that  however  aggressive  might  be 
the  conduct  of  Sardinia  towards  Austria,  and  however 
unfavourable  to   Sardinia  the   fate   of  arms   might  be, 
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Lombardy  should  still  remain  attached  to  Piedmont.  He 
considered  this  condition  as  a  premium  upon  wanton 
attack  on  the  part  of  Sardinia,  for  she  might  gain  Venetia, 
but  could  not  lose  Lombardy. 

Upon  the  remark  thus  reported  to  me  by  Lord  A. 
Loftus,  I  made  the  following  note,  of  which  I  desired  him 
to  report  the  substance  to  Count  Rechberg.  I  copy  for 
your  Excellency  the  note  made  by  me  at  the  time,  in  order 
that  your  Excellency  may  be  aware  of  the  views  taken  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  3rd  of  the  present 
month  of  the  state  of  Venetia,  and  the  risk  of  war  on  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  frontier. 

'  Count  Rechberg  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
British  Government  concur  with  that  of  France  respecting 
the  fate  of  Lombardy  in  case  of  war.  But  they  consider 
that  the  French  Government  would  be  supported  by  the 
national  feeling  of  France  in  resisting  the  abrogation  of 
the  engagements  of  Zurich  which  gave  Lombardy  to 
Piedmont,  and  which  were  the  result  and  the  trophy  of 
French  military  successes.  It  would  therefore  be  wise  in 
Austria,  in  case  of  war  with  Sardinia,  whatever  might 
be  the  advantage  of  Austria  in  repelling  an  Italian  ag- 
gression, not  to  bring  France  into  the  field  by  demanding 
the  cession  of  Lombardy  as  the  price  of  peace.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  for  the  present  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia will  not  make  a  wanton  and  causeless  attack  on 
Venetia. 

'  This  respite  should  be  employed  by  Austria  in  revising 
her  whole  system  in  regard  to  her  Italian  subjects.  The 
Austrian  Government  have  hitherto  seemed  to  think  that 
they  could  get  rid  of  a  truth  by  concealing  or  overlooking 
it.  They  should  now  look  the  real  state  of  affairs  boldly 
in  the  face.  If  they  do  so  they  will  perceive  that,  where 
a  Treaty  is  confirmed  by  national  feeling  and  opinion,  it 
is  easily  upheld  and  maintained ;  but,  where  it  has  no 
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such  sanction,  it  is  like  a  decayed  tree,  that  only  waits 
for  a  gust  of  wind  to  be  overthrown.     Thus,  the  Treaty 
of  1 8 15,  which  secures  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
is  confirmed  by  the  attachment  of  the  Swiss  people  to 
their  liberty,  and  the  integrity  of  their  territory.    Thus 
the  Treaty  of  183 1,  respecting  Belgium,  is  strengthened 
and  sanctioned  by  the  attachment  of  the  people  of  Belgium 
to  their  nationality,  their  King,  and  their  institutions. 
It  may  be  disagreeable  to  Austrian  Statesmen  to  remark 
the  contrast  which  these  facts  present  to  the  state  of  Italy, 
but  the  lesson  is  a  useful  one.      The  authority  of  the 
Pope,  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  lastly, 
that  of  the  King  of  Naples,  having  no  root  in  the  affec- 
tions of  their  subjects,  have  fallen  before  the  first  blast. 
It  is  worth  while  for  the  Austrian  Government  to  reflect 
on  the  position  of  Genoa  and  Venice.     In  18 15,  one  of 
those  cities  was   given  to  Sardinia,  the  other  to  Austria ; 
but  while  the  annexation  of  Venice  to  Austria  encountered 
little  opposition,  either  from  within  or  from  without,  that 
of  Genoa  to  Sardinia  was  strongly  opposed.     The  ancient 
independence  of  the  Genoese  Republic,  the  principles  of 
public  law,  the  violent  antipathy  existing  between  Genoese 
and  Piedinontese,  were  urged  in  Liguria,  and  invoked  in 
the  British  Parliament  as  conclusive  reasons  against  this 
union.     But  at  the  end  of  forty-five  years  what  do  we 
find  ?    The  dominion  of  Austria  in  Venetia  is  precarious 
and  unpopular,  while  the  union  of  Genoa  and  Turin  is 
cemented  and  confirmed.    If  we  look  for  the  reason  of 
this   instructive  example,  we  shall  find  that  whilst  the 
Austrian  Government  has  done  everything  to  depress,  to 
irritate,  and  to  humble  the  national  feeling,  the  Piedmon- 
tese  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  everything 
to  cherish,  to  flatter,  and  to  exalt  it. 

'  Something  of  the  same  policy  may  be  observed  in  re- 
gard to  Hungary.     The  aim  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg  was 
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to  centralize  and  to  Germanize  the  Hungarian  Adminirtra- 
tion.  How  ill  he  succeeded,  the  debates  of  the  Beichsrath 
abundantly  show.  It  would  savour  of  the  presumption  of 
ignorance  if  the  British  Government  were  to  attempt  to 
point  out  the  measures  by  which  Hungary  and  Venetia 
might  be  made  the  strength,  and  not  the  weakness,  of  the 
Austrian  Monarchy.  But  the  most  superficial  observation 
enables  them  to  see  that  it  is  by  contempt  and  disregard 
of  national  feeling  that  the  affections  of  Hungary  and 
Venetia  have  been  alienated,  and  they  naturally  conclude 
that  by  regard  and  respect  for  those  national  feelings  a 
way  may  be  found  for  regaining  those  estranged  affec- 
tions. Nor  would  the  British  Government  say  even  this 
much,  were  they  not  deeply  convinced  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Austrian  Monarchy  is  so  bound  up  with 
European  interests,  and  so  conducive  to  the  continuance 
of  European  peace,  that  they  ought  not  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  for  urging  on  Austrian  statesmen  considera- 
tions which,  in  their  opinion,  belong  to  her  peace,  her 
prosperity,  and  even  to  her  safety.' 

These  remarks  were  read  by  Lord  A.  Lofbus  to  Count 
Rechberg. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  October  30,  i860. 

My  Lord, — Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been  in- 
formed from  Turin,  and  also  by  Count  Ludolf,  the 
Minister  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  has  given  orders  to  his  Admiral  in  the 
waters  of  Naples  not  only  to  prevent  any  blockade  of 
Gaeta,  but  to  oppose  any  operations  against  Gaeta  from 
the  sea. 

There  are  two  aspects  under  which  this  measure  may 
be  regarded* 

It  may  be  intended  as  a  mode  of  saving  the  King  of 
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the  Two  Sicilies  from  the  risk  of  personal  capture  by  the 
naval  and  military  forces  now  in  arms  against  him ;  or  it 
may  be  a  mode  of  espousing  the  cause  of  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  against  the  popular  march  of  the  forces  under 
Garibaldi  and  against  the  army  under  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  vote  by  universal  suffrage,  which  has  just 
been  taken  in  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Tou  are  instructed  to  ascertain  from  M.  Thouvenel  in 
which  of  these  two  aspects  the  present  measure  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  to  be  regarded. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 

Mr.  Elliot  to  Lord  J.  Russell. 

(Received  October  31.) 

Naples,  October  23,  i860, 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  copy  and 
translation  of  the  telegram  from  General  Cialdini,  an- 
nouncing his  victory  over  the  Neapolitans  near  Macerone. 

I  regret  to  have  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the 
barbarous  announcement  (conveyed  at  the  end  of  this 
despatch)  of  the  General's  determination  to  put  to  death 
all  the  peasants  he  finds  in  arms  in  support  of  him  whom 
they  have  the  right  to  consider  their  legitimate  Sove- 
reign. 

The  excuse  made  for  this  order  is,  that  the  peasants  are 
said  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  atrocities. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        Heney  Elliot. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  November  3,  i860. 

My  Lord, — The  Marquis  of  Chateaurenard  came  to  the 
Foreign  Office  yesterday,  and  read  to  me   a  despatch 
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addressed  to  him  by  M.  Thouvenel  on  the  subject  of  the 
orders  given  to  the  French  Admiral  on  the  coast  of 
Naples. 

M.  Thouvenel  in  this  despatch  entirely  disavows  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  any  intention  to  change  his  policy  in 
regard  to  Italy.  He  declares  that  the  Emperor  has  no 
intention  to  take  part  in  the  war  between  the  King  of 
Sardinia  and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  But  His 
Imperial  Majesty  has  considered  it  an  act  due  to  a  Sove- 
reign in  distress,  to  save  him  from  the  humiliation  of  a 
personal  surrender  to  his  enemy. 

I  answered  that  this  explanation  was  quite  satisfactory 
so  fax  as  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  were  concerned* 
But  as  beyond  and  apart  from  his  intentions  the  act  of 
his  Admiral  must  tend  to  prolong  the  war,  I  thought  the 
Emperor  might  now  advise  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
to  desist  from  a  hopeless  contest,  and  put  an  end  to  further 
bloodshed. 

M.  de  Chateaurenard  said  it  was  difficult  to  advise  a 
Prince  at  the  head  of  40,000  troops  not  to  defend  to  the 
last  the  Crown  he  had  inherited. 

I  replied  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  or  any  other  Power,  to  do  so.  But  as  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  interfered  to  save  the  dignity 
of  the  King,  he  might  easily  give  advice  tending  to  the 
pacification  of  Italy,  and  the  termination  of  a  conflict 
entailing  needless  sacrifices  of  the  lives  of  brave  men. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Bussell. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  November  3,  i860. 

My  Lord, — I  omitted  to  state  to  your  Excellency  at  the 
time,  that  before  M.  de  Persigny*s  tempo:  y  departure 
from  this  country,  he  read  me  a  despatch  h  Thou- 

VOL.  II.  SB 
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venel,  justifying  the  prolonged  occupation  of  Borne  by 
French  troops,  and  expressing  surprise  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  made  objections  to  it. 

M.  de  Persigny  added,  that  I  had  myself  observed  to  him 
some  time  ago  that  the  Emperor  would  subject  himself  to 
reproach  if,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  evacuation  of 
Some  by  the  French  troops,  the  Pope  should  be  exposed  to 
personal  insult ;  that  such  insult  would  be  resented  in  all 
Soman  Catholic  countries,  and  blame  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  Emperor. 

I  answered  that  this  was  quite  true,  and  I  should  greatly 
lament  the  occurrence  of  any  act  insulting  or  outrageous 
towards  the  person  of  the  Pope.  But  I  said  this  reflec- 
tion, which  applies  to  the  mode  of  the  evacuation,  does 
not  touch  the  general  question.  In  the  last  century  the 
Pope  held  an  independent  sovereignty ;  his  people  enjoyed 
municipal  privileges ;  and  the  whole  of  Europe  was  con- 
tent to  respect,  not  the  material  military  force,  but  the 
moral  and  undisputed  independence  of  the  Pope. 

But  what  becomes  of  this  boasted  independence  when  it 
is  only  maintained  from  day  to  day  by  20,000  foreign 
bayonets?  It  is  obvious  that  things  are  changed,  and 
there  is  little  use  in  preserving  the  name  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  when  the  thing  itself  has  ceased  to  exist. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  wished  not  to  press  or  precipi- 
tate a  solution,  but  the  matter  seemed  to  us  to  deserve 
the  attentive  deliberation  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  Sovereigns  of  Europe. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  November  3,  i860. 

I  have  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  it  appears  to  Her^ 
Majesty's  Government  that  if  the  object  of  the  Emperor  of 
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the  French  is  only  to  enable  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
to  make  an  honourable  capitulation,  the  Emperor  should 
recommend  that  course  to  the  two  Sovereigns  now  in 
array  against  each  other.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  obtain 
the  most  honourable  terms,  but  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment trust  that  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  will  not 
infringe  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  actual 
hostilities  in  Italy,  to  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
strictly  adhere. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  despatch  addressed  by 
Prince  Gortchakoff  to  Prince  Gagarine,  Gharg6  d'Af&ixes 
of  Bussia  at  Turin,  of  which  document  the  '  Times '  pub- 
lished a  translation  in  its  edition  of  October  27  :— 

•  St  Petersbargh,  September  18,  i860. 

'  Prince, — From  the  moment  when  the  Preliminaries  of 
Villafranca  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Italy,  a  series  of  acts 
contrary  to  right  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  has  there  created  the  abnormal  situation  whose  ulti- 
mate consequences  we  see  developing  themselves  at  this 
moment. 

'  From  the  commencement  of  this  situation,  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  has  considered  it  its  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Sardinian  Government  to  the  responsibility  which  it 
would  assume  by  yielding  to  dangerous  impulses. 

*  We  especially  conveyed  to  them  our  friendly  represen- 
tations, when  the  Sicilian  Revolution  first  received  from 
Piedmont  the  moral  and  material  support  which  alone 
could  give  it  the  proportions  which  it  has  taken. 

*  The  question,  in  our  eyes,  went  beyond  the  sphere  of 
local  complications.  It  touched  directly  upon  the  princi- 
ples universally  admitted  as  the  rule  of  international 
relations,  and  it  tended  to  shake  the  very  basis  on  which 
reposes  the  authority  of  established  Governments. 

S   2 
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'  Whilst  receiving  with  profound  regret  the  motives  pat 
forward  by  Count  Cavour,  and  which  would  not  permit 
him  to  oppose  these  proceedings  with  more  effectual  obsta- 
cles, we  have  taken  note  of  the  disavowal  with  which  he 
has  marked  them. 

'  By  this  attitude,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  feels  convinced 
that  it  has  given  to  the  Court  of  Turin  a  sincere  evidence 
of  its  desire  to  preserve  good  relations  with  the  latter,  but 
it  also  considers  that  it  has  given  sufficient  warning  of 
the  decisions  which  would  be  imposed  upon  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  on  the  day  when  the  Sardinian  Government 
should  allow  themselves  to  be  entirely  governed  by  impulses 
which  their  sense  of  international  duty  had  until  then 
bound  them  to  repudiate. 

'  These  decisions,  I  say  it  with  regret,  cannot  be 
delayed. 

c  The  Sardinian  Government  have  moved  their  troops 
across  the  frontiers  of  the  Soman  States  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  without  a  declaration  of  war  or  provocation  of  any 
kind.  They  have  openly  leagued  themselves  with  the  re- 
volution going  on  at  Naples;  they  have  sanctioned  its 
acts  by  the  presence  of  their  troops,  and  by  that  of  high 
Piedmontese  functionaries  placed  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
rectionist forces  without  ceasing  to  be  in  the  service  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

'  Lastly,  they  have  just  now  crowned  this  series  of 
infractions  of  right  by  announcing  in  the  face  of  Europe 
their  intention  to  accept  the  annexation  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Piedmont,  of  territories  belonging  to  Sovereigns  who 
still  reside  in  their  States,  where  they  are  defending  their 
authority  against  revolutionary  violence. 

'  By  these  acts  the  Piedmontese  Government  no  longer 
permits  us  to  consider  them  as  strangers  to  the  movement 
which  convulses  the  Peninsula.  They  take  upon  them- 
selves the  whole   responsibility,  and  put  themselves   in 
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flagrant  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  the  right  of 
nations. 

'  The  necessity  which  it  alleges  of  combating  anarchy 
cannot  justify  them  from  the  moment  when  they  place 
themselves  in  the  way  of  the  revolution  that  they  may 
gather  its  fruits,  and  not  that  they  may  stop  its  progress 
or  repair  its  outrages. 

'  Pretexts  such  as  these  cannot  be  admitted.  We  have 
here  to  do  not  with  an  Italian  question,  but  with  a  question 
of  general  interest,  common  to  all  Governments :  we  have 
to  do  with  everlasting  laws,  without  which  no  social  order, 
no  peace,  no  security  can  exist  in  Europe. 

'  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  deemed  it  impossible  that 
his  Legation  should  longer  remain  a  witness  of  acts  which 
his  conscience  and  his  convictions  condemn. 

'  His  Imperial  Majesty  finds  himself  obliged  to  put  an 
end  to  the  functions  which  you  fulfil  at  the  Sardinian 
court. 

'  In  consequence,  the  desire  of  our  august  master  is, 
that  upon  the  receipt  of  these  instructions  you  should 
demand  your  passports  and  should  immediately  quit  Turin, 
with  all  the  members  of  the  Legation. 

'  You  will  make  known  to  Count  Cavour  the  motives  of 

this  final  decision,  and  you  will  read  and  give  a  copy  of 

this  despatch  to  him. 

'  Receive,  &c. 

(Signed)        '  Gobtohakof f.' 
Mr.  Elliot  to  Lord  /•  Russell. 

(Received  November  15.) 

Naples,  November  9,  i860. 

My  Lord, — General  Garibaldi  left  Naples  this  morning, 
and  has  retired  to  his  Island  of  Caprera,  carrying  with 
him  the  personal  respect  and  admiration  even  of  those 
most  opposed  to  his  projects,  and  loudest  in  their  denun* 
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ciation  of  tlie  lawlessness  of  his  enterprise ;  for  although 
the  corruption  which  has  prevailed  in  every  branch  of  the 
administration  daring  his  Dictatorship  has  for  surpassed 
anything  that  was  known  even  in  the  corrupt  times  which 
preceded  it,  he  himself  has  to  the  last  remained  free  from 
a  suspicion  of  having  shared  in  the  plunder. 

After  several  months  of  the  exercise  of  absolute  dictator- 
ship over  Sicily  and  Naples,  he  is  known  to  have  been 
forced  to  borrow  a  few  pounds  to  defray  some  trifling  debts, 
and  refusing  all  honours  and  emoluments  from  his  Sove- 
reign, he  has  retired  to  his  island,  where  he  lives  in  a  style 
but  one  degree  above  that  of  an  ordinary  peasant. 

A  general  opinion  prevails  that  he  has  not  received  at 
the  hands  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  the  consideration 
that  his  great  services  seemed  to  entitle  him  to,  and  this 
is  said  to  have  caused  serious  dissatisfaction  among  some 
classes  of  the  population  of  Naples. 

I  understand,  however,  that  His  Majesty  has  expressed 
his  sense  of  his  services  in  the  most  handsome  language, 
and  would  willingly  have  conferred  upon  him  the  highest 
honours  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown ;  but  nevertheless  his 
Ministers  and  advisers  cannot  be  entirely  acquitted  of 
a  want  of  consideration  or  generosity,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  after  having  bestowed  two  kingdoms  upon  his 
Sovereign,  General  Garibaldi's  last  days  at  Naples  have 
been  embittered  by  the  sense  of  neglect  and  of  ingrati- 
tude. 

I  have,  &c 

(Signed)        Henby  Elliot. 
Mr.  Elliot  to  Lord  J.  Russell. 

(Received  November  19.) 

Naples,  November  10,  i860. 

My  Lord, — According  to  an  analysis  which  has  been 
published  here  of  the  votes  upon  the  different  occasions  in 
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which  appeal  has  been  made  to  universal  suffrage,  the 
votes  given  have  been  in  the  following  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  countries : — 

In  France  in  1848 *r*8  per  cent 

In  France  in  1851 53*19       „ 

In  France  in  185a 13*15       „ 

In  Tuscany 21*17       „ 

In  Emilia 1009       » 

In  Naples 19*17       »» 

Although  the  numbers  who  have  here  taken  part  in  the 
vote  may  be  considered  rather  small,  the  proportion  of 
affirmative  to  negative  votes  amounted  to  no  less  than 
99*21  per  cent.,  which  is  greater  than  it  had  been  in  any 
preceding  instance,  except  in  the  Emilia,  where  they 
amounted  to  99*64  per  cent,  of  the  votes  recorded. 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)        Henry  Elliot. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  December  13,  i860. 

My  Lord, — When  the  Emperor  of  the  French  sent 
orders  to  his  Admiral  at  Naples  to  prevent  the  bombard- 
ment of  Gaeta  by  the  Sardinian  squadron,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  asked  whether  those  orders  were  intended  for 
the  personal  protection  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
or  whether  they  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  armed  in- 
tervention in  the  war  carried  on  by  the  King  of  Sardinia 
against  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  answer  waa  prompt  and  decisive.  The  orders  given 
to  the  French  Admiral  were  solely  intended  for  the  per- 
sonal protection  of  the  King  and  Royal  family  of  Naples. 

But  the  King,  now  blocked  up  at  Gaeta,  has,  in  more 
than  one  official  paper,  declared  his  intention  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last.  He  will  not  avail  himself  of  any  op- 
portunity of  safe  retreat,  but  relies  on  the  strength  of  his 
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position  to  enable  him  to  protract  civil  war  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  and  he  quotes  the  French  protection 
afforded  him  as  an  encouragement  to  hold  out. 

I  wish  you  to  point  out  to  M.  Thouvenel  how  much  the 
generous  intention  of  the  Emperor  has  been  perverted, 
and  his  name  abused,  for  purposes  he  never  sanctioned. 
The  King  of  Naples  is  free  to  retire ;  why  does  he  not 
do  so?  is 

In  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  ought  nqt  only  to  advise  the  King  to 
leave  Gaeta,  but  should  also  put  some  term  to  French 
interference.  His  authority  ought  not  to  cover  the  useless 
efforts  and  fruitless  effusion  of  blood  which  are  going  on 

at  Gaeta. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)        J.  Russell. 
Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  Russell. 

(Received  December  15.) 
(Extract.)  Paris,  December  14,  i860. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  herewith  two  copies  of 
a  pamphlet  entitled  '  L'Empereur  Francis  Joseph  I.  et 
l'Europe.'  The  object  of  it  is  to  prove  the  advantage 
which  would  result  to  Austria  and  Europe  by  the  sale  of 
Venetia. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Mr.  Fane. 

(Extract)  Foreign  Office,  December  18,  i860. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  stated  in  August  last,  in 
reply  to  inquiries  from  Vienna,,  that  they  would  discourage 
at  Paris  and  at  Turin  any  attack  upon  Venetia ;  but  that 
further  than  this  they  could  not  go. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  retain  the  same  views  as  to 
any  participation  in  a  war  to  defend  Venetia. 

But  is  Austria  very  sure  that  Hungary  will  vote  men 
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and  money  for  such  a  war,  either  as  a  separate  Diet  or 
in  the  ReichsrathP  Is  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  sure  even 
that  the  new  and  more  popular  representations  of  the 
German  States  will  vote  large  supplies  for  a  war  in  Italy? 
These  questions  should  engage  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  Austrian  Government. 

Lord  J.  Bus  ell  0  Ewrl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  December  14,  i860. 

My  Lord, — You  have  don<>  well  to  call  my  attention  to 
the  pamphlet  which,  under  the  name  of  '  Francis  Joseph 
and  Europe/  has  appeared  at  Paris. 

In  these  days  pamphlets  are  events,  and  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  pamphlet  called  '  The  Pope  and  the  Con- 
gress '  has  led  to  the  loss  by  the  Pope  of  more  than  half 
his  dominions,  and  has  prevented  the  meeting  of  a  European 
Congress. 

I  do  not  wish  at  present  to  discuss  the  main  object  of 
this  pamphlet.  The  question  of  the  surrender  of  Venetia 
by  Austria  must  be  considered  separately  and  deliberately. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  suggestion 
which  was  partially  hinted  at  last  year  in  regard  to  Italy, 
and  which  may,  one  day  or  other,  be  brought  forward  as 
a  serious  proposition. 

The  suggestion  is  that  a  new  species  of  Holy  Alliance 
should  be  formed;  that  an  Areopagus  should  decide  on 
all  European  questions;  that  all  classes  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  enlightened  views  of  this  very  learned  and 
benevolent  body. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  amidst  the  covert  phrases 
of  this  proposal,  an  old  enemy  of  European  independence. 

A  Council  which  should  pretend  to  represent  all  nations, 
and  embrace  all  interests,  would  soon  become  the  centre 
of  intrigue,  and  the  organ  of  the  boldest  and  most  un- 
scrupulous of  the  prevailing  Powers.    Its  decrees  would 
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be  aimed  against  all  diversity  of  institutions  and  all  liberty 
of  thought ;  the  ancient  safeguards  of  order  and  of  freedom 
would  be  denounced  as  barbarous  and  feudal ;  the  expres- 
sion of  individual  thought  would  be  condemned  as  a 
disturbance  of  the  general  peace  and  tranquillity.  For- 
tunately for  Europe  the  tendencies  of  the  year  passing 
away  have  been  in  an  opposite  direction.  In  Switzerland, 
in  Belgium,  in  Prussia,  and  in  Spain,  the  attachment  to 
national  landmarks  has  been  unequivocally  and  loudly 
expressed.  In  Italy,  also,  however  divided  the  people  of 
different  States  may  have  been,  there  has  been  displayed 
a  vehement  desire  for  independence  of  foreign  domination. 

You  are  too  well  informed  not  to  know  that  the  na- 
tional independence  of  the  States  of  Europe  has  been  for 
three  centuries,  excepting,  perhaps,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  the  object  of  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  The  nationality  of  Holland,  of  Portugal,  of  Spain, 
of  Germany,  of  Greece,  of  Belgium,  have  been  at  various 
times  upheld  by  the  influence  of  England,  and  sometimes 
supported  by  her  arms. 

From  this  independence  of  Europe  have  flowed  im- 
munity from  foreign  conquest,  attachment  to  their  own 
institutions,  the  cultivation  of  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  each  nation,  and  that  general  security,  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  wealth,  to  knowledge,  and 
to  freedom. 

It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  exchange  this  system 
for  a  central  control.  To  imagine  that  international  dis- 
putes would  thereby  be  avoided  is  a  fatal  error.  But  the 
weak  States,  having  no  longer  a  combination  or  coalition 
of  Powers  to  look  to  for  support,  would  fall  before  the 
strong,  and  under  the  names  of  Switzerland,  of  Spain,  of 
Italy,  of  Holland,  or  of  Belgium,  would  be  in  foot  the 
mere  dependencies  of  some  one  or  two  great  States. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 
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Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  J.  Hudson. 

Foreign  Office,  January  11,  1S61. 

Sir, — I  have  not  taken  any  official  notice  of  the  Decrees 
you  sent  me,  annexing,  not  to  Sardinia,  bat  to  'the 
Italian  State,'  Naples,  Sicily,  TJmbria*  and  the  Marches. 

In  fact,  the  votes  by  universal  suffrage  which  have 
taken  place  in  those  Kingdoms  and  Provinces  appear  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  have  little  validity.  These 
votes  are  nothing  more  than  a  formality  following  upon 
acts  of  popular  insurrection,  or  successful  invasion,  or 
upon  Treaties,  and  do  not  in  themselves  imply  any  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  the  will  of  the  nation  in  whose  name 
they  are  given. 

Should,  however,  the  deliberate  act  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  several  Italian  States  who  are  to  meet  on 
February  18,  constitute  those  States  into  one  State,  in  the 
form  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  a  new  question  will 
arise.  When  the  formation  of  this  State  shall  be  an- 
nounced  to  Her  Majesty,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Government  of  the  King  will  be  ready  to  show  that  the 
new  Monarchy  has  been  erected  in  pursuance  of  the  de- 
liberate wishes  of  the  people  of  Italy ;  and  that  it  has  all 
the  attributes  of  a  Government  prepared  to  maintain 
order  within,  and  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with- 
out. The  obligations  of  the  various  States  of  Europe 
towards  each  other ;  the  validity  of  the  Treaties  which 
fix  the  territorial  circumscription  of  each  State ;  and  the 
duty  of  acting  in  a  friendly  manner  to  all  its  neighbours 
with  whom  it  is  not  at  war ; — these  are  the  general  ties 
which  bind  the  nations  of  Europe  together,  and  which 
prevent  the  suspicion,  distrust,  and  discord  that  might 
otherwise  deprive  peace  of  all  that  makes  it  happy  and 
secure. 
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It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  I  have  made  these 
general  observations.  My  despatch  of  August  31  last 
need  not  here  be  repeated ;  but  the  sentiments  there  ex- 
pressed continue  to  animate  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
After  the  troubles  of  the  last  few  years  Europe  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  Italian  Kingdom  shall  not  be  a 
new  source  of  dissension  and  alarm. 

You  may  read  this  despatch  to  Count  Cavour,  and  if  he 
wishes  you  may  give  him  a  copy  of  it. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  the  Chevalier  de  Fortunate 

Foreign  Office,  February  20,  1861. 

Sir, — The  intelligence  which  has  reached  this  country 
of  the  capitulation  of  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  and  of  the 
departure  of  His  Majesty  King  Francis  II.,  and  the 
Queen  his  Consort,  from  his  late  dominions,  renders  it 
necessary  that  I  should  acquaint  you  that,  under  the 
present  state  of  things,  you  can  no  longer  be  accredited 
at  this  Court  as  the  Representative  of  the  Government  of 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

I  will  not  on  this  occasion  indulge  in  vain  regret  at 
the  catastrophe  which  has  befallen  the  Bourbon  Dynasty 
in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  British  Go- 
vernment had  long  foreseen,  and  had  repeatedly  warned, 
not  only  King  Francis  II.,  but  his  immediate  predecessor, 
of  the  dangers  they  incurred  by  the  policy  they  pursued ; 
but  I  cannot  close  my  official  intercourse  with  you  without 
requesting  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  personal 
esteem,  to  which  the  manner  in  which  you  have  con- 
ducted the  business  that  you  have  had  to  transact  with 

me  has  given  you  so  just  a  claim. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)        J.  Russell. 
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Lord  J.  Russell  to  the  Chevalier  de  Forhmato. 

Foreign  Office,  March  1, 1861. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  22nd  ultimo,  replying  to  the  com- 
munication which  I  made  to  yon  on  the  20th,  that,  tinder 
existing  circumstances,  yon  could  no  longer  be  received 
as  the  [Representative  of  the  late  Government  of  King 
Francis  II.  * 

The  same  reasons  which  caused  me  to  make  that  com- 
munication to  yon  preclude  me  from  replying  to  your 
letter  of  the  22nd,  but  I  must  request  you  to  be  assured  that 
my  abstaining  from  doing  so  does  not  result  from  want  of 
personal  consideration  for  yourself,  but  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  political  relations 
which,  up  to  the  date  of  my  letter  of  the  20th,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  maintaining  with  you. 

I  should  have  been  glad  if  my  sense  of  public  duty  had 
permitted  me  to  show  more  sympathy  than  I  have  been 
able  to  do  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  young  King  and 
Queen  whom  you  have  so  faithfully  served. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        J.  Bussell. 

Count  Cavou/r  to  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio. 

Turin,  March  16, 1861. 

M.  le  Marquis, — About  the  end  of  January  the  Minister 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Turin  communicated  to  me  a 
despatch  from  Lord  John  Bussell,  of  which  I  annex  a  copy. 

In  that  despatch  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  attributing  but  slight 
value  to  the  vote  by  universal  suffrage  given  at  Naples,  in 
Sicily,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches,  declared  that  he  reserved 
the  examination  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  political 
transformation  of  Italy  for  the  period  when  the  true 
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intentions  of  the  Italian  nation  might  be  manifested  in  a 
regular  and  solemn  manner  by  the  legitimate  Bepresenta- 
tives  assembled  in  a  freely  elected  Parliament. 

After  this  declaration,  Lord  J.  Russell  indicates  what 
are  the  conditions  which  the  new  kingdom  most  fulfil, 
in  order  that  England  can  continue  to  keep  up  with  it 
relations  in  conformity  with  the  friendship  which  she  has 
always  shown  towards  Sardinia. 

When  that  despatch  was  communicated  to  me,  Italy 
was  preparing  to  elect  the  members  of  the  National  Par- 
liament ;  I  therefore  abstained  from  immediately  TnnlHng 
known  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  through  you,  the  impression 
which  his  despatch  had  produced  on  the  King's  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  it  appeared  to  me  useless  to  enter  into  a 
theoretical  controversy  on  the  value  of  universal  suffrage 
when  the  moment  was  approaching  when  the  event  on 
which  the  English  Government  made  its  definitive  deci- 
sions depend,  was  about  to  cut  short  all  discussions  by 
reversing  or  confirming  the  result  of  the  popular  vote.  I 
consequently  confined  myself  to  assuring  Sir  James  Hudson 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  King's  Government,  and  to 
making  known  to  him  my  conviction  that  the  Parliament 
which  would  issue  from  the  elections  would  soon  manifest 
in  a  manner  not  admitting  of  any  doubt,  the  sentiments 
which  animate  all  the  populations  of  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
from  the  Alps  to  Etna. 

My  anticipations  on  that  subject  were  fully  verified. 
The  Parliament  which  has  just  assembled  contains  the 
principal  men  of  the  nation.  The  King  has  called  to  the 
Senate  those  personages  who,  by  their  science,  birth,  and 
wealth,  reckon  among  the  great  illustrations  of  the  country. 
The  people  availing  themselves  of  their  rights  with  the 
most  absolute  liberty,  have  sent  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  the  most  well-known  notabilities  of  all  the 
Italian  provinces. 
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On  meeting,  the  Parliament  hastened  to  give,  by  nu- 
merous Resolutions,  the  most  formal  sanction  to  the  votes 
of  the  people.  The  reception  given  to  the  King  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  the  replies  of  the  two  Chambers  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  the  constitution  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Presidency,  and  lastly,  the  unanimous  vote 
on  the  Bill  relative  to  the  new  title  which  the  King  was 
to  bear,  could  not  allow  the  slightest  doubt  to  remain  on 
this  subject.  Universal  suffrage  has,  with  us,  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  striking  counter-proof.  -If  the  abstract  and 
theoretic  value  of  this  mode  of  manifesting  the  national 
sovereignty  is  open  to  discussion,  it  must  be  agreed  that, 
as  regards  Italy,  it  has  been  the  sincere,  free,  and  spon- 
taneous expression  of  a  sentiment  which  predominates 
over  all  others,  and  which  has  acquired  an  irresistible 
force. 

I  moreover  hasten  to  state  that  Lord  John  Russell  has 
himself  admitted  and  proclaimed  the  fact  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  in  a  manner  as  sympathetic  and  kind  for 
Italy  as  honourable  for  the  King's  Government.  It  conse- 
quently  only  remains  for  me,  as  regards  the  first  part  of 
his  Lordship's  despatch,  to  charge  you  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  energetic  and  brilliant  manner  in  which, 
during  a  recent  discussion,  he  established  facts  and  vindi- 
cated the  King  and  our  country  from  the  insults  lavished 
on  them  by  the  violent  adversaries  of  the  great  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  triumph  of  which  in  Italy 
is  now  secured. 

The  eminently  national  character  of  the  Government 
just  founded  being  thus  proved,  I  must,  in  order  to  fully 
reply  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  despatch  of  January 
20,  examine  whether  this  Government  possesses  the  moral 
and  material  force  necessary  to  fulfil  its  duties  both  at 
home  and  in  its  relations  with  the  other  Powers. 

That  the  Government  is  firmly  established,  and  that  it 
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possesses  all  the  means  necessary  for  governing,  is  a  fact 
which,  cannot  be  disputed.  In  the  new  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Middle  Italy  the  Administration  proceeds  with  almost 
the  same  regularity,  and  meets  with  as  few  obstacles,  aa 
in  the  parts  which  for  centuries  past  have  formed  a 
portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  No  symptom  of 
illegal  opposition  has  manifested  itself  either  in  Lombardy 
(a  country  represented  as  being  so  difficult  to  govern),  or 
in  the  Romagna,  where  hatred  to  priestly  rule  had  excited 
such  violent  passions ;  or  in  the  Duchies,  where  it  might 
have  been  feared  that  the  loss  of  the  advantages  which 
the  existence  of  petty  Courts  procures  to  the  localities  in 
which  they  reside  might  have  been  a  cause  of  discontent. 

Tuscany,  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  former  regime, 
less  violent  and  less  corrupt  than  elsewhere,  would  leave 
lasting  traces  and  deep  regrets,  has  been  and  still  is  a 
great  element  of  strength  for  the  Government  and  of 
order  for  the  country.  Nowhere,  in  fact,  has  the  political 
fusion  raised  less  difficulties.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recall  a  fact  of  which  the  enemies  of  the 
Italian  cause  in  the  English  Parliament  are  probably 
ignorant.  It  is,  that  for  the  last  eight  months  there  has 
not  been  a  battalion  of  regular  troops  in  that  country,  and 
that,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  suppress 
the  special  systems  of  administration  which  had  been  left 
there,  without  giving  rise  to  any  hostile  manifestation. 

There  exist,  it  is  true,  very  serious  administrative  diffi- 
culties in  Southern  Italy.  No  astonishment  can,  however, 
be  felt  at  this,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bourbons,  which  had  lasted  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  which  itself  succeeded  the  well-known 
government  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys,  had  erected  corrup- 
tion into  a  system,  and  had  applied  itself  to  undermine  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  Administration  the  principles  of 
morality,  good  faith,  and  patriotism,  without  which  the 
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best  laws  and  the  most  perfect  institutions  can  only  be 
attended  with  disastrous  results. 

The  influence  of  liberty  and  the  powerful  and  salutary 
action  of  the  Parliament  will  soon  apply  an  effectual 
remedy  to  this  state  of  things.  In  the  meantime,  if  some 
embarrassment  may  be  caused  to  the  Government,  it  is  not 
a  source  of  weakness  for  it,  for  nowhere  have  those  adminis- 
trative difficulties  served  as  a  pretext  or  a  mask  for  real 
opposition,  either  dynastic  or  illegal.  Therefore  I  do  not 
think  I  am  deceiving  myself  when  I  state  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  at  its  disposal  means  amply  sufficient  for  securing 
order  at  home  and  for  regulating  its  relations  with  foreign 
Powers  according  to  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  Treaties 
and  by  the  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

This  affirmation,  however,  only  replies  incompletely  to 
the  questions  laid  down  by  Lord  J.  Russell.  His  chief 
anxiety  is  probably  to  know  the  manlier  in  which  we 
understand  the  duties  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  As  in 
his  despatch  of  January  20,  while  treating  of  political 
questions  in  a  general  manner,  he  makes  a  marked  allusion 
to  that  of  August  31,  i860,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that 
it  is  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  Austria  that  he 
wishes  to  obtain  definite  explanations.  It  is  therefore  on 
that  point  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  again  explain  myself 
without  reserve. 

The  King's  Government,  the  faithful  interpreter  of  the 
sentiments  which  animate  the  whole  country,  does  not 
conceal  its  profound  sympathy  for  the  populations  which 
the  Treaty  of  Campo-Formio  transferred  to  Austrian  rule. 
It  is  well  aware  that,  so  long  as  those  provinces  shall 
remain  separate  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  calm  will  not  be 
completely  restored  to  the  public  mind.  The  nation, 
moved  by  the  sad  spectacle  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Venetians,  will  constantly  think  of  their  deliverance. 
The   Government  well  knows  that  so  long  as  afflicted 
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Venice  shall  stretch  out  her  arms  to  the  other  capitals  of 
Italy,  it  will  be  impossible  to  re-establish  with  Austria 
such  friendly  relations  as  are  calculated  to  guarantee  a 
sincere  and  durable  peace. 

But  the  King's  Government  knows,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  are  considerations  of  a  superior  order  which  do 
not  allow  it  to  follow  the  impulse  of  the  sentiments  which 
animate  all  Italians.  It  knows  that  its  duty  to  Italy  is  to 
guard  the  interests  confided  to  it,  and  that  the  respect  and 
gratitude  it  owes  to  the  Powers  which  have  aided  Italy  to 
escape  from  the  state  of  oppression  under  which  she  had 
suffered  for  centuries  imposed  duties  which  it  will  strive  to 
accomplish,  however  painful  the  task  may  be. 

In  the  present  state  of  Europe  the  Venetian  question 
cannot  be  arranged  separately ;  any  attempt  to  settle  it 
by  force  would  give  rise  to  a  conflagration  which  would 
extend  its  ravages  afar,  and  the  responsibility  of  which 
Europe  would  throw  on  that  Government  which,  without 
provocation,  should  send  its  soldiers  across  the  frontier. 

Convinced  of  this  truth,  the  King's  Government  has 
decided  to  spare  no  efforts  to  prevent  any  act  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  might  bring  on  an  European  war. 
It  will  wait  till  events,  in  developing  themselves,  shall  have 
made  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  whether  adversaries  or 
partizans  of  Austria,  share  in  the  conviction  already  enter- 
tained by  all  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Venetian  question,  that  the  possession  of  that  province  is 
a  cause  of  weakness  for  Austria,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  a  source  of  trouble  for  Italy  and  Europe. 

Six  months  ago,  in  laying  before  Parliament  on  a  solemn 
occasion  the  policy  of  the  Government,  I  indicated,  almost 
in  the  same  terms  I  now  use,  what  would  be  our  conduct 
towards  Austria.  I  then  declared,  and  I  now  repeat,  that 
the  Italians  may  await  in  full  confidence  the  verdict  of 
public  opinion  in  the  great  cause  now  pending  between 
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them  and  Austria.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  add  now,  that 
what  might  have  appeared  doubtful  then,  becomes  every 
day  more  evident;  and  that  the  changes  which  have  re- 
cently taken  place,  whether  in  Austria  or  in  Italy,  only 
demonstrate  more  and  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  Venetian  question.  A  few  words, 
M.  le  Marquis,  will  suffice  fully  to  explain  my  thoughts  on 
this  point. 

The  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge,  has 
suddenly  entered  on  a  decidedly  liberal  course.  Unhesi- 
tatingly relinquishing  the  principles  it  had  adopted  after 
the  events  of  1848  and  1849,  ^  ^^  endowed  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire  with  institutions  which  I  d)  not 
presume  to  judge,  but  which  appear  to  be  based  on  the 
ideas  held  by  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 
Venetia  alone  is  excluded  from  the  new  Imperial  policy. 

In  all  other  provinces  of  the  Empire  popular  Assemblies 
are  instituted,  Diets  are  convoked,  liberty  is  organized 5 
Venice  alone  is  an  exception.  Venetia  serves  only  as  a 
camp  for  soldiers.  No  other  system  is  there  possible  than 
that  of  a  state  of  siege.  Is  not,  I  ask  the  noble  British 
nation,  such  a  contrast  calculated  to  convince  the  incred- 
ulous that  Austria,  whatever  efforts  she  may  make, 
whatever  modifications  she  may  effect  in  her  internal 
system,  cannot  change  her  position  in  Venetia  P  And  is 
not  this  fact  sufficient  to  cause  public  opinion  in  Europe 
to  demand  a  pacific  solution  of  the  Venetian  question? 

On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  reservations 
which  King  Victor  Emmanuel  made  in  the  Preliminaries  of 
Villafranca,  and  which  were  carefully  maintained  in  the 
negotiations  of  Zurich,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the 
national  movements  that  have  taken  place,  of  which  there 
are  few  examples  in  history,  Central  Italy  first  of  all,  and 
more  recently  Southern  Italy,  have  formed,  with  Lombardy 
and  the  former  States  of  His  Majesty,  a  new  Kingdom  of 
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Italy.  England,  faithful  to  her  liberal  traditions,  has 
recognised  the  fact  of  these  annexations,  while  openly 
testifying  her  sympathies  for  a  movement  accomplished 
with  so  much  order,  regularity,  and  moderation. 

Most  of  the  other  Powers  have  reserved  their  adhesion, 
and,  without  recognising  the  new  state  of  things,  have 
abstained  from  taking  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  King's 
Government.  Austria  alone  has  protested  in  a  formal 
manner  against  the  union  of  Central  Italy  to  the  States 
of  the  King,  and  has  reserved  her  rights  to  those  countries 
and  also  the  rights  of  the  Princes  who  have  made  common 
cause  with  her ;  although  in  a  most  confidential  form  she 
has  made  known  that  she  reserves  the  right  of  asserting 
her  pretensions  whenever  she  may  consider  it  suitable  to 
her  interests. 

It  results  from  this,  that  the  position  which  the  Treaty 
of  Zurich  established  between  the  King's  Government  and 
Austria  has  been  sensibly  modified,  and  that  we  are  now 
in  presence  of  a  Power  which  not  only  refuses  to  recognize 
us,  but  reserves  to  itself  to  bring  forward  pretensions  which 
would  result  in  plunging  Italy  anew  into  the  state  of  servi- 
tude in  which  she  so  long  groaned.  These  reservations 
and  protests  have  not  been  confined  to  simple  words,  but 
have  been  accompanied  by  significant  acts. 

It  will  suffice  to  call  to  mind  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment has  constantly  maintained  on  our  frontier  troops 
which  had  followed  the  Duke  of  Modena.  These  troops  have 
retained  their  flag  and  their  cockade,  are  still  organised 
as  in  time  of  war,  and  are  always  ready  to  invade  the 
former  territory  of  their  master. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  aware  that  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  has  declared  on  several  occasions  that  it  had  no 
intention  of  attacking  us,  provided  we  respected  its  fron- 
tiers. I  am  far  from  placing  in  doubt  the  value  of  that 
declaration,  and  consequently  from  regarding  our  country 
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as  in  a  state  of  war  with  Austria ;  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  very  nature  of  things, 
and  the  events  which  have  taken  place  since  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  render  our  position  with  regard 
to  that  Power  abnormal,  difficult,  and  dangerous. 

Lord  John  Russell  is  too  honest  and  too  friendly  to  Italy 
not  to  admit  this,  or  to  cast  on  us  exclusively  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  state  of  things. 

I  hope,  besides,  that  the  explanations  I  have  given  will 
completely  reassure  him  as  to  our  intentions;  for  they 
appear  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  either  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  King's  Government,  or 
as  to  our  firm  resolution  to  conform  our  conduct  to  what 
is  required  by  the  great  interests  of  Europe,  and  to  listen 
to  the  counsels  of  moderation  and  prudence  which  come 
to  us  from  Powers  which,  like  England,  have  given  us 
many  proofs  of  sympathy  and  interest. 

Be  pleased  to  read  this  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  leave  him  a  copy  of  it. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)         C.  Cavoub. 


The  Marquis  d'Azeglio  to  Lord  J.  Russell. 

London,  March  19,  1861. 

My  Lord, — The  National  Parliament  has  voted,  and  the 
King  my  august  Sovereign  has  sanctioned,  the  law  by 
virtue  of  which  his  Majesty  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  assumes 
for  himself  and  for  his  successors  the  title  of  '  King  of 
Italy.' 

Thus  constitutional  legality  has  hallowed  the  work  of 
justice  which  has  restored  Italy  to  herself. 

From  this  day  forward  Italy  asserts  loudly  in  the  face 
of  the  world  her  individual  existence. 
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She  solemnly  proclaims  the  right  which  belongs  to  her 
to  be  free  and  independent,  a  right  which  she  has  suppor- 
ted on  the  fields  of  battle  and  in  the  Councils  of  Europe. 

England,  who  has  owed,  and  who  owes,  her  prosperity  to 
the  application  of  the  same  principles  that  guide  us,  will,  I 
am  convinced,  see  with  favour  a  nationality  towards  which 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  manifested  such 
generous  sympathies  constitute  itself  in  an  official  manner 
and  obtain  its  recognition  in  Europe. 

I  am  charged  by  the  King's  Government  to  notify 
officially  this  memorable  event  to  your  Excellency,  in  your 
quality  of  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

This  great  fact  has  an  importance  which  your  Excellency 
will  readily  appreciate.  The  experience  of  the  past  per- 
mits me  to  hope  that  the  communication  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  make  to  you  will  occasion  to  your  Excellency,  as 
well  as  to  your  colleagues,  the  same  satisfaction  as  I  have 
in  addressing  it  to  you. 

I  beg,  &c. 
(Signed)         V.  E.  D'Azeglio. 


Lord  J.  Russell  to  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio. 

Foreign  Office,  March  30,  1861. 

M.  le  Marquis, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your 
letter  of  the  19th  instant,  informing  me  that  the  National 
Parliament  has  voted,  and  the  King  your  august  Sove- 
reign has  sanctioned,  a  law  by  virtue  of  which  His 
Majesty  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  assumes,  for  himself  and  for 
his  successors,  the  title  of  '  King  of  Italy.' 

Having  laid  your  communication  before  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  I  am  commanded  to  state  to  you  that  Her  Majesty, 
acting  on  the  principle  of  respecting  the  independence  of 
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the  nations  of  Europe,  will  receive  you  as  the  Envoy  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  King  of  Italy. 

Corresponding  instructions  will  be  given  to  Sir  James 
Hudson,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  the  Court 
of  Turin. 

I  request  you,  M.  le  Marquis,  to  accept  the  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)         J.  Eussell. 

Lard  J.  Russell  to  Sir  J.  Hudson. 

Foreign  Office,  April  1,  1861. 

Sir, — I  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Marquis  d'Azeglio,  announcing  that  the  National 
Parliament  has  voted,  and  the  King  sanctioned,  a  law  in 
virtue  of  which  His  Majesty  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  assumes 
for  himself  and  his  successors  the  title  of  '  King  of  Italy/ 
and  also  a  copy  of  my  reply,  stating  that  the  Queen  would 
receive  him  as  Envoy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  King  of 
Italy. 

No  new  credentials  will  be  required  by  you. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 

Mr.  Odo  Russell  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  December  18.) 
(Extract.)  Borne,  November  44,  1862. 

The  Bourbon  Committee  have  lately  sent  a  further 
detachment  of  260  men  to  join  Tristani's  Band  on  the 
frontier. 

They  were  well  armed  and  wore  blue  overcoats  and  red 
trousers,  so  as  to  look  like  French  soldiers  at  a  distance, 
and  thereby  deceive  the  Italian  outposts  and  patrols. 

The  men  enlisted  are  chiefly  Bavarians,  Belgians,  and 
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Spaniards.  Tristani's  head-quarters  are,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, either  at  Santa  Francesca  or  at  Strangolagalli, 
and  he  draws  his  rations  and  supplies  from  Veroli. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  for  what  object  the  Bourbon 
Committee  continue  to  keep  up  and  organize  these  useless 
bands  of  foreigners,  who,  beyond  annoying  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Neapolitan  frontiers,  have  achieved  no  other  result 
than  to  discredit  the  cause  of  King  Francis  II. 


Earl  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  December  17,  1861. 

My  Lord, — Her  Majesty's  Government  have  freely  and 
candidly  expressed  their  opinion  to  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  respecting  the  French  occupation  of  Borne.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  no  desire  to  pursue  that  argu- 
ment further  for  the  mere  purpose  of  controversy. 

But  upon  a  question  closely  connected  with  the  French 
occupation  of  Rome,  Her  Majesty's  Government  must, 
in  justice  to  the  interests  of  Italy  and  of  Europe,  call 
upon  the  French  Government  to  interfere  with  the  Pope's 
advisers. 

The  Pope  himself,  with  the  benevolence  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  him,  has  always  held  that  his  temporal 
dominion  ought  to  be  a  territory  free  from  foreign  quarrels 
and  sanguinary  conflicts.  In  this  spirit,  in  1 848,  he  declared 
in  his  Allocution  of  April  29,  that  he  would  take  no  part 
in  the  war  of  Italian  independence.  The  passage  alluded 
to  is  as  follows : — '  It  is  wholly  abhorrent  from  our  counsels, 
seeing  that  we,  although  unworthy,  discharge  on  earth  the 
office  of  Him  who  is  the  author  of  peace  and  lover  of 
charity,  and  agreeably  to  the  duty  of  our  Supreme 
Apostleship  regard  and  embrace,  with  equal  paternal 
earnestness  of  love,  all  tribes,  peoples,  nations.' 

In  the  same  spirit,  when  the  Bishops  of  the  Soman 
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Catholic  Communion  from  all  parts  of  the  world  went  to 
Rome,  in  the  course  of  this  present  year,  they  described 
Rome,  in  an  address  to  the  Pope,  as  the  seat  of  a  temporal 
authority,  independent  of  any  other ;  i  the  centre,  as  it 
were,  of  universal  concord ;  a  place  where  no  human 
ambition  breathes;  where  no  one  ever  intrigues  for 
territorial  dominion. *  They  remind  the  Pope  of  his 
own  words,  that  '  it  is  by  a  special  disposition  of  Divine 
Providence  that  the  Roman  Pontiff,  established  by  Christ 
the  centre  and  chief  of  His  whole  Church,  possesses  a 
temporal  power.' 

If  the  French  army  at  Rome  protected  a  Power  thus 
holy,  religious,  and  charitable,  the  evils  of  the  French 
occupation  would  be  in  some  degree  mitigated.  But  there 
is  a  long  distance  between  the  theory  thus  stated  and  the 
existing  fact.  The  political  banditti  who  infest  the  southern 
provinces  of  Italy  have  their  head-quarters  at  Rome. 
They  constantly  issue  from  haunts  rendered  secure  for 
them  by  the  cover  of  the  French  flag,  to  destroy  whole 
villages,  and  to  murder  the  peaceful  farmers  of  the  south. 
A  detachment  of  260  men  lately  went  from  Rome  well 
armed,  and  clothed  in  blue  overcoats  and  red  trousers,  in 
order  that  they  might  look  like  French  soldiers,  and  there- 
by deceive  the  Italian  outposts  and  patrols. 

If  such  detachments  of  robbers  were  to  be  sent  from 
Switzerland  into  Lombardy,  the  Italian  Government  would 
at  once  protest,  and  the  Swiss  Republic  would  at  once  put 
an  end  to  such  an  unfriendly  proceeding. 

At  Rome,  however,  things  are  done  in  a  different  way ; 
and  the  high  dignitaries  about  the  Pope's  person,  as  well 
as  his  illustrious  guest  the  late  King  of  Naples,  are 
believed  by  the  world  in  general  to  be  the  instigators  of 
these  incursions. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  Roman  Government  were  really 
independent,  it  would  be  at  once  called  to  account  by  the 
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King  of  Italy  for  these  aggressive  and  unjustiflable  pro- 
ceedings, and  would  not  venture  to  disregard  his  just  and 
well-founded  remonstrances. 

The  continuance  of  these  barbarous  outrages  is  there- 
fore an  evil  entirely  owing  to  the  French  occupation  of 
Rome,  and  it  would  cease  at  once  if  proper  orders  were 
given  by  the  French  Minister  of  War  to  the  General  com- 
manding the  French  troops  in  the  Roman  territory.  The 
Minister  of  War  has  but  to  say  peremptorily  '  Let 
brigandage  cease,'  and  the  Roman  banditti  would  be  ex- 
tinguished in  a  fortnight. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  refrain  from  sub- 
mitting to  that  of  France  that  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  ought  either  to  leave  the  Roman  State  to  settle 
its  own  quarrels,  and  to  atone  for  its  own  misdeeds,  or  it 
ought  to  insist  upon  a  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
which  shall  be  peaceable  towards  his  neighbours,  and  in 
conformity  with  that  impartial  love  and  universal  charity 
professed  in  words  by  Pius  EX.,  but  utterly  disregarded 
in  action  by  his  Minister. 

Your  Excellency  may  read  this  despatch  to  M.  Drouyn 

de  Lhuys. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)        J.  Russell. 
Earl  Cowley  to  Earl  Russell. 

{Received  December  31.) 

Pari*,  December  30,  1861. 

My  Lord, — I  read  yesterday  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the  27th  instant,  relating  to 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  political  brigandage  which  is 
organized  at  Rome  against  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy, 
and  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  French  troops,  as  long  as  they  occupy  Rome, 
to  put  down  and  prevent. 
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M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  said  that  lie  had  no  objection  to 
make  to  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  your  Lordship's 
despatch,  and  he  could  assure  me  that  the  Prince  de  la 
Tour  d'Auvergne  had  gone  to  Rome  with  very  strong 
instructions  upon  this  important  subject.  He  would  state, 
further,  that  the  opinions  of  the  French  Government  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  Pope,  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  to 
the  ex-King  of  Naples,  in  a  manner  which  he  could  not 
but  hope  would  produce  a  proper  effect.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  great  exaggeration  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  but  evil,  he  could  not  deny,  there  was ;  and 
he  would  take  this  opportunity  of  renewing,  in  pressing 
language,  the  instructions  with  which  M.  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne  was,  as  he  had  stated,  already  furnished. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        Cowley. 


POLAND. 
Prince  Talleyrand  to  Viscount  Palmerston. 

(Received  July  20.) 

London,  July  20,  1831. 

The  undersigned,  Ambassador  from  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  French  to  His  Britannic  Majesty,  has  the 
honour  to  address  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Chief  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  copy  of  a 
despatch  which  he  has  received  of  General  Count  Se- 
bastiani,  relative  to  the  present  state  of  Poland,  and  to 
the  advances  towards  conciliation  which  the  King's  Go- 
vernment has  the  desire  to  make  in  concert  with  the 
Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

This  communication,  the  substance  of  which  the  Under- 
signed has  already  made  known  to  Lord  Palmerston  in 
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several  conversations,  particularly  in  that  of  the  14th  of 
this  month,  has  for  its  object  to  satisfy  the  desire  which 
he  expressed  to  him  to  receive,  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  a  document  upon  which  he  would  be  in  a  situation 
to  fix  the  special  attention  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Cabinet. 

The  Undersigned  begs  Lord  Palmerston  to  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  him  what  opinion  the  English  Go- 
vernment may  form  upon  the  communication  which  he  is 
instructed  to  make  to  him  ;  and  he  takes,  &c. 

(Signed)        The  Prince  de  Talleyrand. 

Inclosure. 
Count  Seba&tiani  to  Prince  Talleyrand. 

Paris,  July  7,  183 1. 

Mon  Prince, — The  King,  touched  by  the  evils  which 
the  Polish  war  has  already  caused  to  two  nations  in  which 
he  takes  so  lively  an  interest,  eager  to  ensure  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  compromised  daily  by  so  prolonged  a 
contest,  and  no  less  engaged  in  preserving  the  West  of 
Europe  from  the  fearful  sufferings  which  this  war  entails, 
has  addressed  himself  confidentially  to  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  so  many  disasters,  and 
to  bring  to  an  end  blood-shedding  over  which  humanity  has 
only  too  long  groaned.  The  King's  intention  was  also  to  pre- 
serve the  political  existence  of  a  people  which  has  showed 
itself  so  worthy  of  it  by  so  great  courage  and  patriotism, 
and  which  has  the  guarantee  of  the  Treaties  of  Vienna 
for  its  nationality.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  King's 
efforts  have  not  achieved  the  results  which  he  had  the 
right  to  expect.  Notwithstanding  their  small  success, 
His  Majesty  does  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  renounce  the 
generous  and  pacific  mediation  which  his  personal  feelings 
recommend,  and  which  the  condition  of  Europe  prescribes 
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to  him.  He  believes,  especially,  that  were  England  to 
act  in  agreement  with  France  for  giving  to  this  salutary 
intervention  all  the  force  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  the 
effect  might  be  made  certain  by  the  combination  of  these 
two  Powers.  The  King  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  feelings  which  animate  His  Britannic  Majesty  to 
entertain  the  hope  that  he  will  not  refuse  to  give  his 
frank  and  complete  adhesion  to  our  advances,  and  to  join 
his  powerful  action  to  our  efforts,  at  a  time  when  the 
question  of  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  of  the  general 
interest  of  Europe  transcends  all  others.  The  desire  of 
His  Majesty,  mon  Prince,  is  that  you  should  make  imme- 
diate and  pressing  overtures  to  the  English  Government 
with  reference  to  this   subject:   we  are  awaiting  their 

result  with  much  impatience. 

Accept,  &c. 

(Signed)        Horace  Sebastiani. 
Viscount  Palmer8ton  to  Prince  Talleyrand. 

Foreign  Office,  July  ai,  1831. 

The  Undersigned  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  note  of  the  20th  instant  from  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand,  inclosing  the  copy  of  a  despatch  dated 
July  7,  addressed  to  his  Excellency  by  Count  Sebastian!, 
which  the  Undersigned  has  lost  no  time  in  laying  before 
the  King. 

The  Undersigned  is  commanded  to  express  the  sense 
entertained  by  His  Majesty  of  the  frank  and  conciliatory 
manner  in  which  this  communication  has  been  made.  It 
is  His  Majesty's  sincere  desire  to  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  Court  of 
France,  more  especially  when  the  end  in  view  is  the  pre- 
servation or  the  restoration  of  peace. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  desire  of  the  French 
Government  to  secure  to  the  Poles   the  national  and 
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political  existence  which  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  to  establish,  the  Undersigned  has  to 
state,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  that  His  Majesty  could  not 
consent  to  see  Poland  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  that 
arrangement;  nor  has  the  Undersigned  waited  for  the 
present  communication  from  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand  to 
make  such  representations  upon  this  point  to  the  Russian 
Cabinet  as,  without  indicating  any  suspicion  of  the  in- 
tentions of  that  Government,  might  prevent  future  mis- 
understanding. 

The  object  of  the  communication  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed that  France  and  England  should  jointly  address  to 
Russia,  is  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a 
view  to  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
peace  between  the  contending  parties  by  some  lasting 
arrangement ;  and  it  appears  from  Count  Sebastiani's 
despatch  that  a  proposition  to  this  effect  has  already  been 
made  to  Russia  by  France,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

If  His  Majesty  had  reason  to  think  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  the  good  offices 
of  the  two  Courts,  and  that  their  intervention  might  lead 
to  an  accommodation,  His  Majesty  would  willingly  co- 
operate in  a  friendly  endeavour  to  restore  peace  between 
Russia  and  Poland.  Bat  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  too 
many  reasons  for  fearing  that  a  simple  offer  of  mediation, 
so  far  from  being  desired  by  his  Imperial  Majesty,  would 
at  the  present  moment  certainly  be  refused. 

Can  it  then  be  expedient  to  make  a  proposal  which 
there  is  no  ground  to  hope  would  be  accepted ;  and  which, 
if  refused,  would  leave  to  the  two  Governments  the 
embarrassing  alternative  of  either  acquiescing  in  a  deter- 
mined rejection  of  their  proposal,  or  of  taking  measures 
to  enforce  it  by  means  of  a  more  direct  and  effectual 
interference?  The  British  Government  certainly  is  not 
prepared  to  adopt  the  latter  course.     The  effects  and 
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bearing  of  the  contest  upon  the  security  of  other  States 
have  not  hitherto  been  such  as  to  warrant  measures  of 
such  a  description;  nor  has  the  conduct  of  Eussia  to- 
wards England  been  calculated  to  excite  any  unfriendly 
feeling :  she  has,  on  the  contrary,  performed  towards  this 
country  all  the  offices  of  a  good  and  faithful  ally,  and,  in 
the  late  difficult  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  settlement  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  she  has  acted 
with  perfect  fairness  in  her  co-operation  with  the  other 
four  Powers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  His  Majesty,  deeply  lament- 
ing the  calamities  of  a  disastrous  and  desolating  contest, 
does  not  think  the  time  has  yet  arrived  when  he  could  be 
justified  in  adopting  a  proceeding  which,  however  con- 
ciliatory in  form,  could  not  fail  to  alarm  an  independent 
Power,  naturally  jealous  of  its  rights,  and  sensibly  alive 
to  everything  which  might  appear  to  affect  its  national 
honour. 

For  these  reasons  His  Majesty  feels  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  declining  the  proposal  which  the  Prince  de 
Talleyrand  has  been  instructed  to  convey.  But  the 
Undersigned  is  at  the  same  time  commanded  to  repeat  to 
his  Excellency  that  there  exists  on  the  part  of  His 
Majesty  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  King  of  the  French  in  promoting  the  general  interests 
of  humanity  and  peace.  The  King  can  never  look  with 
indifference  on  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  which  now 
exists  in  Poland.  His  anxious  attention  will  be  constantly 
directed  to  the  progress  of  the  contest,  and  though  he 
finds  himself  compelled  at  present  to  withhold  his  assent 
to  the  proposed  offer  of  a  joint  mediation,  His  Majesty 
will  not  be  the  less  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  any 
favourable  opportunity  which  the  friendly  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Eussia 
may  afford,  to  lend  his  assistance  to  the  benevolent  work 
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of  putting  a  stop  to  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  of 
restoring  to  the  countries  now  suffering  under  all  the 
evils  of  war,  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 

The  Undersigned,  &c. 

(Signed)        Palmerstov. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  io  Viscount  Palmerston. 

(Received  April  17.) 

Paris,  April  15,  1856. 

My  Lord, — Since  the  commencement  of  the  Conferences 
I  have  not  failed  to  bear  in  mind  the  deep  interest  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  always  taken  in  the  condition 
of  Poland ;  and  I  have  been  most  anxious  to  bring  that 
question  before  the  Congress  in  order  to  obtain  some  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  subject  from  that  body,  or  some 
assurance  from  the  Representatives  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  that  His  Majesty  intended  to  adopt  a  more  con* 
ciliatory  policy  towards  his  Polish  subjects. 

On  the  9th  instant,  at  the  request  of  Count  Walewski, 
I  held  a  conversation  with  Count  Orloff  on  this  subject. 
I  said  that  the  condition  of  Poland  had  been  discussed, 
and  its  future  organization  determined,  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  and  that  the  present  Congress  could  not  view 
the  question  with  indifference ;  but  that,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  the  Poles  would  be  tolerably  well  satisfied  if 
national  institutions  were  restored  to  them,  if  their  re- 
ligion were  respected,  if  they  were  allowed  to  use  the 
Polish  language,  and  if  all  their  children  were  educated 
at  Polish  schools,  instead  of,  as  now,  a  limited  number  of 
them  only  at  Russian  schools.    I  suggested  at  the  same 
time  to  his   Excellency  that  he  should  volunteer  some 
assurance  to  this  effect,  or  should  be  prepared  to  declare 
it  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  Congress. 

Count  Orloff  replied  that  the  Emperor  had  determined 
to  restore  to  his  Polish  subjects  everything  I  had  sag- 
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gested,  but  that  the  announcement  could  not  be  made  to 
the  Congress,  as  that  would  be  misrepresented  in  Bussia 
and  His  Imperial  Majesty  would  be  thought  to  have 
yielded  to  foreign  pressure,  which  would  deprive  him  of 
the  grace  of  the  spontaneous  acts  he  meant  to  perform. 

Count  Orloff  said  to  me  in  a  friendly  manner,  *  Do  not, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Poles,  bring  the  subject  forward  in 
the  Congress  ;  for  I  can  tell  you  nothing  there,  nor  admit 
your  right  to  interrogate  me.  My  answer,  therefore, 
must  be  disheartening  to  the  Poles,  and  the  Emperor  may 
perhaps  think  it  a  matter  of  dignity  to  postpone  what  he 
intends  to  do.' 

I  said  that  the  question  seemed  to  rest  between  a 
voluntary  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
Congress,  or  a  Proclamation  at  some  future  period  to 
Poland,  and  that  I  thought  that  the  former  would  be  the 
more  gracious  course  and  at  the  same  time  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Emperor  as  an  earnest  to  Europe  of  the 
policy  which  His  Majesty  intended  to  adopt ;  and  I  urged 
that  such  a  declaration  could  not  be  derogatory  to  His 
Majesty's  dignity,  nor  lead  to  misinterpretation. 

Count  Orloff  answered,  that  knowing,  as  he  did,  the 
En  peror's  views  respecting  Poland,  he  had  determined  not 
to  write  to  His  Majesty  on  the  subject,  but  that  he  would 
make  known  by  telegraph  what  I  had  then  suggested. 

His  Excellency  yesterday,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry 
respecting  the  answer  he  had  received  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  informed  me  that  he  must  decline  to  make  any 
declaration  respecting  Poland.  He  said  that  the  Emperor 
had  determined  to  do  everything  that  had  been  suggested, 
and  that  the  amnesty  would  be  comprehensive,  but  that  he 
wished  to  ^'gnalise  his  coronation  by  these  and  other  acts 
of  grace,  and  that  their  good  effect  would  be  destroyed  if 
His  Majesty's  intentions  were  declared  beforehand.  His 
Excellency  repeated  that,  if  I  persisted  in  bringing  the 
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matter  before  the  Congress,  lie  should  be  compelled  to 
give  an  unfavourable  answer,  and  to  say  that  foreign 
intervention  would  probably  lead  to  a  postponement  or  a 
diminution  of  the  favours  which  His  Majesty  meant  to 
bestow  on  his  Polish  subjects. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Count  Walewski  and  I  have 
agreed  that  the  more  prudent  course  would  be  not  to 
bring  forward  the  question  in  the  Congress. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        Clarendon. 

Viscount  Palmerstcn  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Foreign  Office,  April  17 ,  1856. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the  15th  instant, 
reporting  your  conversations  with  Count  Walewski  and 
with  Count  Orloff  on  the  question  of  Poland ;  and  I  have 
the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  entirely  approve  the  course  pursued  by  you 
both  in  bringing  the  subject  into  discussion  with  Count 
Orloff,  and  in  abstaining,  in  consequence  of  what  Count 
Orloff  said,  from  mooting  the  matter  in  the  Congress. 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)         Palmerston. 


Acting  Consul-Qeneral  White  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Rcciivtd  January  26,  1863. ) 

Warsaw,  December  31,  1862. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  your  Lord- 
ship that  the  Government  here  have  dissolved  the  District 
Council  of  Prasnyz  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  expres- 
sions made  use  of  during  the  discussions  of  that  body. 
This  is  the  second  of  the  new  Councils  which  has  been 
thus  dissolved  cut  of  thirty-nine;  and  this  renders  null 
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and  void  all  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  even  the  selec- 
tion of  Commissioners  of  Arbitration  for  awarding  the 
terms  of  disputed  peasant-leases. 

The  Government  are,  however,  bound  by  law  to  convoke 
the  electors  of  these  districts  for  a  new  election  within 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  dissolution. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)         W.  A.  White. 

Acting  Consul- General  White  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  January  26.) 

Warsaw,  January  11,  1863. 

My  Lord, — A  fortnight  ago  certain  discoveries  were 
made  by  the  police  here,  to  which  very  great  importance 
was  attached  at  the  time  by  the  highest  authorities  in 
this  country,  but  their  value  has  considerably  diminished 
since,  as  the  activity  of  the  revolutionary  faction  has 
remained  unabated,  notwithstanding  the  arrest  of  those 
individuals  whom  the  police  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy. 

These  arrests  comprised  several  railway  officials,  one  of 
whom,  of  the  name  of  Kowalewski,  was  spoken  of  as  the 
head  of  the  Police  Department  of  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee ;  another  person  of  the  name  of  Epstein,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  Jewish  banker,  was  supposed  also  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  seditious  measures,  and  great  joy  was 
manifested  in  official  circles  at  his  apprehension. 

A  few  days  later  the  police  seized  several  persons  in  the 
very  act  of  printing  a  revolutionary  newspaper,  and  the 
letter-press  was  also  taken  on  that  occasion.  The  house 
where  these  were  found  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
police,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Schwartz  was  arrested  when  coming  to  that 
very  house,  probably  with  a  view  to  get  some  copies  of  the 
paper.     He  attempted  to  make  his  escape  on  seeing  the 
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police,  but  he  was  followed  and  taken  after  some  attempt 
at  resistance.  Several  important  papers  were  found  in 
his  possession,  among  them  his  commission  appointing 
him  an  agent  to  the  Revolutionary  Committee.  Schwartz 
is  a  French  subject,  but  the  son  of  Polish  parents ;  lie 
appears  to  have  received  a  good  education  as  civil  engineer 
in  Paris. 

About  the  same  time,  the  French  Government  arrested 
three  Polish  refugees  in  Paris,  whose  papers  were  searched 
and  whose  connection  with  Mazzini  and  with  the  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  at  Warsaw  appears  to  have  been  beyond 
a  doubt. 

All  these  discoveries  were  made  at  a  time  when  nume- 
rous agents  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  are  driving 
about  the  country,  both  in  the  kingdom  and  in  Lithuania, 
enrolling  members  for  the  Secret  Society,  threatening  the 
Government  officials  with  their  vengeance,  and  spreading 
alarm  among  all  peaceably  disposed  inhabitants. 

It  was  hoped  at  first  by  those  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment, who  are  more  sanguine,  that  they  were  on  the  eve 
of  very  great  discoveries  on  the  subject  of  the  revolutionary 
organization,  but  these  hopes  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
realised  as  yet. 

One  of  the  most  important  persons  seized  is  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Abicht,  a  native  of  Lithuania,  who  was  taken 
the  other  day,  quite  by  accident,  in  the  small  town  of 
Garwolin,  about  fifty  miles  from  Warsaw,  by  the  local 
authorities,  who  suspected  him  of  belonging  to  a  party  of 
highwaymen  who  had  robbed  the  post  in  that  locality. 

This  suspicion  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Jewish 
waiter  in  the  inn  where  Abicht  and  his  companions  were 
staying,  having  discovered  pistols  in  his  portmanteau, 
which  made  the  Jew  give  information  of  this  to  the  Local 
Mayor,  or  Biirgermcister,  who  arrested  them  at  once. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        W.  A.  White. 
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Acting  Consul-General  White  to  Earl  Russell. 

{Received  January  26.) 

Warsaw,  January  14,  1863. 

My  Lord, — As  the  execution  of  the  measure  of  forced 
enlistment  is  drawing  near,  the  Revolutionary  faction  con- 
tinues to  deceive  the  masses  by  a  bold  attitude,  pretending 
all  along  that  it  possesses  the  power  to  resist  the  orders 
of  the  Government,  and  that  the  carrying  out,  in  a  peace- 
able manner,  of  this  exceptional  measure  will  be  attended 
with  insurmountable  difficulties. 

A  few  days  after  the  seizure  of  the  types  of  the  seditious 
paper  the  '  Ruch,'  these  people  published  a  fresh  number 
of  that  newspaper,  denying  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of 
their  printing  press,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  discourage- 
ment which  this  might  produce  among  their  partisans. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
issued  a  circular  which  was  sent  to  various  local  authorities 
throughout  the  country,  threatening  with  vengeance  and 
summary  punishment  any  person  in  the  employment  of 
the  Government,  or  any  magistrate,  aiding  or  assisting  in 
any  way  to  carry  out  the  recruitment. 

A  few  days  after  that,  the  Jewish  waiter  whose  infor- 
mation had  led  to  the  apprehension  of  Abicht,  the  Revo- 
lutionary agent,  at  Garwolin,  as  mentioned  in  my  despatch 
of  the  1  ith  instant,  came  to  Warsaw  to  receive  a  pecuniary 
reward  of  the  amount  of  200  roubles  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  Grand  Duke  for  having  given  that  information.  The 
Jew  applied  during  three  days  at  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment, and  the  third  day  he  was  stabbed  at  the  gate  with 
a  dagger  on  coming  out  of  the  Paymaster-General's  Office, 
evidently  with  the  intention  to  intimidate  informers  and 
the  Provincial  authorities  during  the  approaching  con- 
scription. The  Jew  was  not  mortally  wounded,  it  appears ; 
lie  was  even  able  to  follow   his   murderer   through   the 
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streets,  when  he  fell :  a  man  was  taken  by  the  police,  a 
locksmith  by  profession,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  guilty 
party,  but  his  identity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently established  as  yet. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  mention  here  that  Abicht  came 
to  Poland  from  England  with  a  British  passport. 

The  lists  of  persons  destined  to  be  taken  as  recruits 
have  been  made  out,  and  the  conscription  is  to  begin  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  in  Warsaw,  and  to  follow  in  the 
Provinces  and  in  the  other  towns  of  the  Kingdom.  No 
effort  has  been  spared  to  include  in  it  all  able-bodied  men 
who  are  suspected  of  revolutionary  tendencies,  and  who 
have  been  marked  out  as  such  by  the  police  during  the 
last  two  years ;  but  from  what  is  known  of  the  inefficiency 
of  that  Department  of  the  Government,  it  may  be  easily 
supposed  that  this  sort  of  information  cannot  be  always 
relied  on. 

The  number  of  recruits  to  be  raised  this  time  from  the 
Kingdom  is  kept  secret.  I  have  reason,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  intended  to  get  at  the  rate  of  5  per  1,000  of 
the  population;  and  as  this  amounts  in  the  towns  to 
about  1,200,000,  the  number  would  be  6,000  men.  As 
the  rural  population  is  exempt  this  time,  the  villages 
have  only  2,000  men  to  supply ;  thus  making  a  total  of 
8,000  men. 

The  exact  number,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
definitely  settled,  and  the  Grand  Duke  is  allowed  a  certain 
margin  as  to  the  figure  of  recruits  to  be  supplied  this  time 
by  the  Kingdom. 

The  result  of  this  measure  is  looked  forward  to  with 
intense  interest  both  by  the  rulers  and  by  the  governed  ; 
and  if  the  expectations  of  the  former  are  attended  with 
success,  the  conscription  is  to  be  over  in  a  month's  time, 
and  when  it  is  completed  the  Grand  Duke  will  probably 
proceed  to  St.  Petersburg  for  a  few  weeks,  to  submit  to 
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His  Majesty  further  projects  for  the  pacification  of  his 

Imperial  brother's  Polish  subjects. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)         W.  A.  White. 
Colonel  Stanton  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  January  26.) 

Warsaw,  January  19,  1863. 

My  Lord, — The  projected  conscription  for  the  Russian 
army,  which  had  been  announced  by  the  Government  to 
take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  was 
carried  into  effect  in  this  town  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
instant,  when  about  2,000  men  were  taken  for  service. 

The  members  of  the  Government  were  under  consider- 
able apprehension  that  carrying  this  resolution  into  effect 
would  produce  disturbances  throughout  the  country,  as 
the  agitators  of  the  revolutionary  party  had  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  incite  the  people  to  resist  the  levy, 
and,  if  necessary,  even  to  appeal  to  arms.  The  date  on 
which  the  levy  was  to  be  made  was  kept  a  secret,  and 
steps  were  taken  by  the  authorities  to  repress  any  hostile 
movement  should  such  take  place ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  threatening  attitude  of  the  ultra  party,  the  measure 
was  carried  out  without  any  disturbance  as  far  as  the  town 
was  concerned. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  sudden  and  complete  success 
of  the  Government  in  this  matter  is  most  marked;  the 
Revolutionary  party  appears  to  be  paralysed,  and  the 
working  classes  have  already  commenced  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  folly  of  further  resistance,  and  to  the  im- 
potence of  the  ultra  party  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition 
to  the  Government.  Unfortunately  a  number  of  working 
men  and  others  belonging  to  the  secret  societies  have 
been  induced  to  assemble  not  far  from  this  town,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  given  them  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
movement ;  their  numbers  are,  however,  not  supposed  to 
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amount  to  more  than  500  or  600,  the  greater  portion  of 
whom  are  unarmed.  Troops  have  been  despatched  to  dis- 
perse and  capture  these  insurgents,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
some  blood  will  be  shed  in  effecting  this ;  but  the  weak- 
ness of  the  ultra  party,  and  the  impossibility  of  their 
resisting  the  Government,  will,  at  least,  be  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  this  foolish  attempt,  and  I  believe,  my 
Lord,  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  that  the  Polish 
movement  will  now  shortly  be  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  country  resume,  if  not  a  peaceful  attitude,  at  least 
one  of  comparative  quiet  and  freedom  from  revolutionary 
attempts. 

The  conscription  has  still  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
country  districts,  and  the  date  on  which  this  is  to  take 
place  is  still  kept  a  secret,  but  after  the  success  of  the 
measure  in  Warsaw  I  imagine  no  serious  opposition  need 
be  feared  in  the  provinces ;  no  doubt  numbers  of  persons 
liable  to  be  taken  will  endeavour  to  leave  the  country, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  forests  of  the  kingdom 
will  for  some  time  be  used  as  places  of  refuge,  and  the 
roads  of  the  kingdom  rendered  unsafe  for  travellers  by 
the  presence  of  these  persons,  who  will  be  reduced  to 
brigandage  to  obtain  means  of  support. 

In  conclusion,  my  Lord,  I  may  remark  that,  notwith- 
standing the  present  resistance  to  the  Government,  the 
state  of  affairs  in  this  country  has,  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, materially  improved  during  the  last  two  months. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        Edwd.  Stanton. 

Sir  A.  Buchanan  to  Earl  Ricssell. 

(Received  January  29.) 
(Extract.)  Berlin,  January  27,  1863. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  herewith  the  original  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  just  received  from   Her   Majesty's 
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Consul  at  Warsaw,  giving  an  account  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement  which  has  taken  place  in  Poland. 

Inclosure. 
Colonel  Stanton  to  Sir  A.  Buchanan. 

(Extract.)  Warsaw,  January  %$,  1863. 

The  lines  of  telegraph  connecting  this  with  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburgh  having  been  cut,  I  have  been  unable  to 
report  the  march  of  events  in  this  country.  I  therefore 
forward  a  few  lines  on  the  state  of  affairs  here ;  and  I 
have  the  honour  to  request,  should  your  Excellency  con- 
sider the  intelligence  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  for- 
warded, that  it  may  be  transmitted  to  Earl  Russell  and 
Lord  Napier. 

Your  Excellency  will  have  heard  that  immediately  after 
the  conscription  was  made  in  this  town,  a  number  of  per- 
sons assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  Government,  and  that  troops  were  dispatched  to 
disperse  and  capture  these.  Since  that  date  events  of  a 
much  more  serious  nature  have  taken  place,  and  collisions 
have  occurred  between  the  insurgents  and  the  Imperial 
troops  in  several  places  in  the  kingdom.  The  idea  of  the 
Revolutionary  leaders  was  to  effect  a  general  rising  on  the 
night  of  the  22nd,  and  to  fall  upon  the  various  small  de- 
tachments of  troops  scattered  throughout  the  country  at 
the  same  moment.  Some  of  these  attempts  were  made, 
and  a  few  small  parties  of  troops  surrendered  ;  in  general, 
however,  the  troops  were  able  to  beat  off  the  attacks,  and 
numbers  of  prisoners  have  been  made.  The  most  serious 
affair  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  town  of  Plock, 
where  an  attack  was  made  on  the  guard-house,  but  was 
repulsed  after  some  heavy  firing,  which  lasted  a  consider- 
able time.  I  am  not  aware  what  casualties  occurred,  but 
the  losses  are  reported  to  be  heavy  ;  nor  am  I  able  at  pre- 
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sent  to  give  your  Excellency  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
the  insurgents ;  they  have,  however,  succeeded  in  cutting 
the  telegraphs  as  well  as  the  railway  between  this  town 
and  St.  Petersburgh,  having,  as  I  am  informed,  destroyed 
one  or  two  bridges  on  this  line.  Some  rails  were  also 
taken  up  on  the  Warsaw  and  Vienna  Railroad,  but  these 
have,  I  believe,  been  replaced,  and  the  communication  by 
this  line  preserved. 

Unfortunately  the  Government  were  not  prepared  with 
flying  columns  to  act  immediately  in  the  different  districts, 
and  some  valuable  time  has  been  lost  in  putting  down  this 
movement,  which  has  now  taken  such  dimensions  that  it 
is  to  be  feared  a  considerable  amount  of  bloodshed  will 
take  place  before  the  rising  is  completely  suppressed ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  serious  opposition  could 
be  offered  to  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
and  as  the  movement  appears  at  present  to  be  confined  to 
the  townspeople,  backed  by  the  clergy,  the  peasant  popu- 
lation holding  aloof,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  quiet  will 
shortly  be  re-established,  and  that  the  wavering  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  will  see  the  folly  of 
resistance  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  Russia.  The 
success  of  the  conscription  in  Warsaw  itself  appears  to 
have  precipitated  the  action  of  the  Revolutionary  agents, 
and  to  have  upset  all  their  calculations,  and  I  imagine  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  any  disturbance  in  this  town ;  and 
as  the  mask  is  now  thrown  off,  the  Government  as  well  as 
the  people  themselves  can  see  who  are  the  actual  instiga- 
tors and  leaders  in  this  foolish  attempt. 

Lord  Napier  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  Fibruary  2.) 
(Extract.)  St.  Petoreburgh,  January  26,  1863. 

T  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  here- 
with an  extract  from  the  official  newspaper  of  yesterday's 
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date  containing  some  particulars  of  the  recent  outbreak 
in  various  parts  of  Poland  in  connection  with  the  military 
recruitment. 

Tour  Lordship  was  informed  some  time  since  that  the 
Russian  Government  had  restored  the  barbarous  system 
of  recruitment  by  designation  in  Poland,  in  lieu  of  the 
humaner  plan  of  conscription  by  lot,  which  had  been 
prescribed  by  a  law  of  the  year  1859,  but  which  had  never 
been  exercised,  as  no  levy  has  been  made  since  that  date. 
Nor  was  a  recurrence  to  the  former  scheme  by  which  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  exhausted  and  subdued  the  energies  of 
the  Polish  people  the  only  bad  feature  in  the  recent  enact- 
ment :  the  scheme  itself  was  partially  applied ;  it  was  to 
be  put  in  force  in  the  towns,  but  not  in  the  country,  the 
Government  having  a  double  object  in  view,— -on  one  side 
to  conciliate  the  landed  proprietors  and  peasantry,  and 
on  the  other  side  to  seize  upon  the  most  obnoxious  per- 
sons in  the  urban  population  and  carry  them  off  as  soldiers. 
About  8,000  recruits,  as  I  understand,  were  to  be  levied  in 
the  Polish  towns  by  Mixed  Commissions  composed  of  mili- 
tary officers  and  civil  functionaries  who  have  an  absolute 
power  of  selection.  Without  affirming  that  in  all  cases 
this  faculty  would  be  abusively  exercised  without  regard 
to  the  numbers  or  resources  of  families  or  to  the  station 
and  avocations  of  the  parties  liable  to  service,  it  is 
certain  that  the  selection  of  the  authorities  would  be  fre- 
quently prompted  by  considerations  of  a  political  character, 
and  it  may  be  feared  that  the  instruments  of  Government 
would  sometimes  be  accessible  to  motives  of  a  corrupt 
nature.  In  fact,  it  was  a  design  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  revolutionary  youth  of  Poland,  to  shut  up  the  most 
energetic  and  dangerous  spirits  in  the  restraints  of  the 
Russian  army.  It  was  simply  a  plan  to  kidnap  the  oppo- 
sition, and  carry  it  off  to  Siberia  or  the  Caucasus.  This 
proposal,  so  totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  humane  and 
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intelligent  order  of  things  recently  inaugurated  in  Poland, 
created  great  surprise  among  many  persons  well  affected 
to  the  Bussian  Government ;  for  it  was  apprehended  that 
even  if  the  Government  should  succeed  in  disposing  of  a 
number  of  dangerous  antagonists,  yet  the  moral  obloquy 
attending  this  act  would  greatly  outweigh  the  material 
advantage  to  be  gained.  It  seemed  to  my  humble  judgment 
to  be  the  single  considerable  error  committed  in  Poland 
since  the  nomination  of  Marquis  Wielopolski ;  yet  it  had 
the  approval  of  that  Statesman  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine.  How  far  the  present  revolt  is 
the  work  of  men  driven  to  desperation  by  the  prospect  of 
being  caught  up  and  made  Bussian  soldiers,  or  how  far  it 
is  the  work  of  revolutionary  incendiaries  availing  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity,  and  instigators,  cannot  yet  be 
ascertained.  The  arbitrary  recruitment  will,  however,  give 
a  colour  to  resistance  and  excuse  the  acts  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  They  will  have  a 
justification,  or  at  least  extenuation,  which  nothing  but 
some  great  act  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  Bussia  could 
have  afforded  them.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  under 
every  provocation,  insurrection  in  Poland  under  any  cir- 
cumstances is  a  crime ;  for  it  is  insurrection  without  the 
least  chance  of  success,  which  can  only  terminate  in  in- 
creased severities  and  aggravated  hatred. 

Among  reflecting  Bussians,  the  only  defence  I  have 
ever  heard  given  for  the  suspension  of  the  law  of  1859  and 
the  return  to  the  old  system  is  this :  that  the  regular 
military  conscription  is  not  introduced  in  Bussia  itself, 
and  that  if  the  levy  had  been  taken  in  Poland  on  the 
modern  European  plan,  Poland  would  have  been  better 
treated  than  the  Empire ;  that  it  was  most  equitable  to 
continue  the  arbitrary  method  in  both  countries  until  a 
good  law  could  be  contrived  for  both. 

I  cannot  assent  to  this  argument.     The  institutions  of 
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Poland  are  in  many  respects  more  advanced  than  those 
of  Russia.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  motive  for  im- 
proving the  Eussian  laws;  it  is  no  motive  for  debasing 
those  of  Poland. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  French  law  of  conscription 
should  not  have  been  matured  for  application  in  Russia 
Proper  during  the  last  six  years,  in  which  there  has  been 
no  levy  of  soldiers  in  the  Empire.  The  measure  complained 
of  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  simply  a  malignant,  and,  I 
hope,  expiring  effort  of  the  old  system  of  despotic  violence. 
The  result  is  deplorable,  but  it  is  natural.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  Emperor  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
a  reactionary  course  in  other  respects  by  an  incident  which 
has  been,  in  part  at  least,  provoked  by  the  imprudence 
of  his  Representatives  and  advisers. 

Lord  Bloomfield  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  February  16.) 
(Extract.)  Vienna,  February  12,  1863. 

A  report  having  reached  me  that  a  proposition  had 
been  made  to  the  Austrian  Government  to  enter  into 
a  Convention  with  Russia  and  Prussia  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  their  common  interest  in  Poland,  I  have  just 
inquired  of  Count  Rechberg  if  there  was  any  foundation 
for  this  report.  His  Excellency  replied  he  was  happy  to 
say  that  no  overture  on  the  subject  had  been  made  to  him ; 
that  all  the  Russian  Government  had  requested  was  that 
refugees  might  be  disarmed  and  taken  care  of,  and  that 
this  was  unnecessary,  for  whenever  such  cases  occurred 
along  the  Galician  frontier  the  people  were  dealt  with 
according  to  usage.  I  asked  Count  Rechberg  what  was 
the  nature  of  a  Military  Convention  said  to  have  been 
concluded  between  Russia  and  Prussia  concerning  the 
affairs  of  Poland.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  details  of  it,  but  he  supposed  its  main 
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object  was  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  Russian  troops 
through  Prussia  into  Poland,  and  to  establish  a  common 
course  of  action  in  face  of  the  insurrection.  He  added 
that  on  hearing  of  this  Convention,  he  had  telegraphed 
to  Count  Thun  at  St.  Petersburgh  to  discourage  any 
communication  on  the  subject  to  Vienna;  that  Galicia 
was  comparatively  tranquil ;  and  that  unless  the  Polish 
insurrection  assumed  greater  dimensions,  the  Austrian 
Government  would  consider  the  general  understanding 
which  existed  between  the  two  Imperial  Governments 
sufficient  for  present  purposes. 

His  Excellency  then  remarked  that  the  concentration 
along  the  Polish  frontier  of  three  Prussian  corps  d'arm<??, 
about  60,000  men,  was  a  much  larger  force  than  could  be 
necessary.  He  was  happy  to  think  that  Count  Mensdorff 
had  but  12,000  men  in  Galicia,  that  he  was  told  to  apply 
for  any  amount  of  reinforcement  he  might  require,  and 
that  he  had  answered  that  the  force  at  his  disposal  was 
ample,  that  the  rural  population  were  quiet,  and  that  up 
to  the  present  moment  he  saw  no  cause  for  serious 
alarm. 

Earl  Ilufifiell  to  Earl  Cowkij. 

Foreign  Office,  February  11,  1863. 

My  Lord, — The  French  Ambassador  has  just  called  upon 
me  to  say  that  the  Government  of  the  Emperor,  although 
not  in  possession  of  the  text  of  the  Convention  between 
Russia  and  Prussia,  know  enough  of  its  purport  to  form 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  prudence  and  opportune- 
ness of  that  Convention. 

The  French  Government  consider  that  the  Government 
of  the  Kiiitf  of  Prussia  have  by  their  conduct  revived  the 
Polish  question.  They  consider  this  measure  all  the  more 
imprudent  inasmuch  as  the  Polish  Provinces  of  Prussia 
are  represented  as  perfectly  tranquil. 
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The  French  Government  consider  also  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  should  be  advised  to  appease  irritation, 
and  calm  the  discontent  prevailing  by  measures  of  concilia- 
tion and  mildness. 

The  French  Ambassador  has  no  orders  to  propose  any 
concert  with  the  British  Government,  but  he  is  instructed 
to  ask  whether  the  views  which  he  had  explained  were 
conformable  to  those  entertained  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

I  informed  him  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  enter- 
tained precisely  the  views  which  he  had  explained  on  the 

part  of  his  Government. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)        Russell. 
Lord  Bloomfield  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  March  2.) 
(Extract)  Vienna,  February  26,  1&63. 

Having  heard  that  the  Due  de  Grammont  had  com- 
municated to  Count  Rechberg  a  project  of  a  note  to  be 
presented  at  Berlin  on  the  affairs  of  Poland  and  the  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  by  Prussia  with  respect  to  the 
present  insurrection,  I  called  on  his  Excellency  this 
afternoon,  when  he  gave  me  the  following  account  of  the 
French  proposition. 

Count  Rechberg  asked  me  first  of  all  if  I  had  no  com- 
munication to  make  to  him.  I  replied  that  your  Lordship 
had  not  written  to  me  respecting  this  project,  and  that 
the  only  thing  that  I  could  tell  him  was  that  I  received 
a  telegram  a  few  days  ago,  by  which  I  learned  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  considered  that  Austria  had  acted 
wisely  in  declining  the  Prussian  overtures  respecting 
Poland. 

His  Excellency  then  proceeded  to  say  that  the  project 
of  note   transmitted  from  Paris  was  drawn  up  in  very 
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courteous  terms,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  Austria  to 
identify  herself  with  it,  notwithstanding  her  earnest  wish 
to  unite  with  England  and  France ;  that  she  had  refused 
Prussia  to  join  in  the  Military  Convention  concluded  with 
Russia  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Poland, 
and  had  taken  a  line  of  her  own,  of  complete  independence, 
which  he  thought  was  the  best  calculated  to  protect  her 
interests,  and  advance  those  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
while  she  maintained  all  her  international  engagements, 
she  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of  changing  her  position, 
if  it  might  hereafter  become  advisable  to  do  so.  That  by 
acceding  to  the  proposed  identic  note,  it  would  be  said  of 
Austria  that  she  adopted  a  policy  of  non-intervention, 
which  it  was  her  determination  not  to  do.  She  would 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  complete  liberty  of  action,  and 
would  not  bind  herself  to  any  general  principle  such  as 
that  implied  in  the  proposed  note.  His  Excellency  said 
that  if  it  was  proposed  to  restore  to  Poland  the  engage- 
ments taken  by  the  Powers  in  1815,  why  should  not  a  1 
the  other  stipulations  of  that  time  be  insisted  on  ? 

His  Excellency  has  addressed  a  despatch  to  Prince 
Metternich,  in  which  he  develops  the  reasons  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  for  declining  the  French  proposal.  It  will 
be  sent  to-morrow  to  Paris,  and  the  same  messenger  will 
be  the  bearer  of  a  copy  of  it  which  Count  Apponyi  will 
communicate  to  your  Lordship. 

Earl  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  March  27,  1I63. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  quite  ready,  in  answer  to 
overtures  made  to  me  yesterday  by  Baron  Gros  on  the  port 
of  his  Government,  to  make  a  representation  to  the  Court 
of  Russia  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and 
France,  on  the  subject  of  Poland. 
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Sir  A.  Buchanan  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  April  6.) 
(Extract.)  Berlin,  April  4,  1863. 

With  reference  to  the  declaration  made  in  the  Second 
Chamber  by  Count  Eulenburg  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
despatch  of  yesterday's  date,  I  think  it  right  to  state  that 
T  have  reason  to  believe  that  as  a  great  proportion  of  the 
fugitives  from  Poland  into  Prussia  are  Prussian  subjects, 
and  many  of  them  belong  to  the  Landwehr,  his  Excellency 
meant  to  say  that  Prussian  fugitives  would  be  treated  with 
clemency,  but  that  the  Prussian  Government  could  not  re- 
fuse to  fulfil  their  international  engagements  with  Russia 
in  cases  in  which  the  extradition  of  Russian  subjects 
coming  under  the  stipulations  of  these  Treaties  might  be 
demanded  by  Russia. 

I  am  assured  by  M.  de  Bismarck  that  he  is  only  aware 
of  six  persons  having  been  given  up  to  the  Russian  autho- 
rities since  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection;  namely, 
four  arrested  at  Thorn,  and  two,  of  whom  one  was  a 
Russian  officer  who  had  assassinated  the  Major  of  his 
regiment,  and  the  other  an  Ensign  who  had  deserted. 

Lord  Bloomfield  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  April  6.) 

Vienna,  April  2,  1863. 

My  Lord, — On  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  telegram 
of  the  28th  ultimo,  stating  that  a  collective  note  on  the 
affairs  of  Poland  to  be  addressed  to  Russia  by  Austria, 
England,  and  France,  was  under  consideration,  and  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  hoped  it  would  be  drawn  up  in 
such  terms  that  the  Austrian  Government,  with  whom  they 
are  most  anxious  to  act,  will  consent  to  sign  it,  I  lost  no 
time  in  informing  Count  Rechberg  of  the  communication 
which  had  reached  me. 

vol.  11.  c  0 
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Having  met  with  a  trifling  accident  which  prevented  my 
leaving  the  house,  his  Excellency  and  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor were  kind  enough  to  call  on  me  together  on  Sunday. 
Count  Eechberg  said  that  he  was  most  desirous  to  act  on 
this  question  with  England  and  France,  but  that  the  ex- 
ceptional position  of  Austria  in  regard  to  her  Polish 
Province  of  Galicia  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  adopt 
exactly  the  same  course  as  that  which  might  be  decided  on 
by  England  and  France ;  that  he  had  taken  the  Emperor's 
orders,  and  submitted  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  draft 
of  a  despatch  to  be  addressed  to  the  Austrian  Charg£ 
d' Affaires  at  St.  Petersburgh,  which  he  thought  would 
answer  the  purpose  we  had  in  view,  and  at  all  events  pre- 
serve a  community  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  three 
Powers. 

His  Excellency  read  this  despatch,  and  as  neither  the 
Due  de  Grammont  nor  myself  saw  the  least  chance  of 
obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the 
principle  of  a  collective  note,  it  only  remained  for  us  to 
express  our  regret  that  Austria  could  not  take  the  step  in 
the  form  we  had  proposed. 

Count  Eechberg  said  that  he  was  ready  to  forward  the 
draft  of  his  despatch  to  London  and  Paris,  and  that  if 
approved  of  it  might  be  communicated  to  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff  at  the  same  time  as  the  notes  of  England  and 
France. 

Seeing  that  no  better  arrangement  was  likely  to  be 
obtained,  we  requested  Count  Eechberg  to  send  off  the 
necessary  instructions  to  London  and  Paris  without  delay, 
which  he  promised  to  do,  and  Count  Apponyi  will  probably 
have  communicated  the  proposed  Austrian  despatch  to 
your  Lordship  some  days  before  this  can  reach  your 
hands. 

J  have,  &c. 
(Signed)         Bloomfield. 
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Count  Rechberg  to  Count  Apponyi. 

Vienna,  March  31,  1863. 

The  Duke  de  Granimont  and  Lord  Bloomfield  have  been 
instructed  by  their  Governments  to  communicate  with  me 
on  the  subject  of  a  proposal  for  an  identic  and  collective 
step  which  the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  London  are  intending 
to  take  at  St.  Petersburgh,  to  request  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  restore  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  to  such  a  state  as 
may  secure  to  it  the  re-establishment  and  the  maintenance 
of  tranquillity. 

My  former  despatches  on  the  Polish  question  have  al- 
ways laid  down  that,  notwithstanding  a  certain  similarity 
between  our  views  and  those  of  the  English  and  French 
Governments,  we  nevertheless  could  not  adopt  exactly  the 
same  line. 

I  have  sufficiently  enlarged  on  this  point  to  your  High- 
ness to  render  it  superfluous  to  return  to  it  now.  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  informing  Jou  that  in  my 
conversations  with  the  two  Ambassadors  I  have  again 
insisted  on  the  important  reasons  which  compelled  Austria 
to  observe  in  the  Polish  question  a  reserve  in  conformity 
with  her  particular  situation,  which  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  two  other  Powers.  Passing  afterwards 
to  the  examination  of  the  special  matter  in  discussion,  I 
thought  it  right  to  observe  that  in  a  step  like  that  in 
question,  the  point  of  departure  for  Austria  was  naturally 
quite  different  from  that  for  England  and  Prance. 

The  possession  of  Galicia,  in  fact,  makes  it  strongly  the 
interest  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  Russian  Poland 
should  not  again  become  the  theatre  of  disturbances  and 
sanguinary  conflicts.  We  ought  consequently,  above  all, 
to  found  our  request  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  on  the  embarrassment  caused  to  the 

c  c  2 
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Imperial  Government  by  the  agitation  which  reigns  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  frontiers. 

We  suffer,  moreover,  too  directly  from  what  has  just 
passed  in  Poland  not  to  be  in  a  position  to  express  to  the 
Russian  Government  the  desire  of  seeing  the  recurrence 
of  such  events  prevented.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to 
address  to  our  Charge  d' Affaires  at  St.  Petersburgh  the 
despatch  of  which  your  Highness  will  find  the  draft 
annexed.  It  would  seem  to  us  to  correspond  with  the 
views  of  the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  London,  as  far  as  our 
peculiar  situation  allows  of  it. 

1  authorise  you  to  communicate  it  confidentially  to 
Lord  Russell,  who  will,  I  hope,  see  in  this  communication 
a  proof  of  our  desire  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  views 
of  the  British  Government . 

As  I  have  remarked  to  Lord  Bloomfield  and  the  Duke 
/  de  Grammont,  the  shade  of  difference  which  exists  on  this 
question  between  the  attitude  of  Austria  and  that  of  the 
two  other  Courts  may  be  explained  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  affair.  In  raising  her  voice  in  favour  of  the  Poles, 
Austria,  who  herself  possesses  a  Polish  province,  must 
hold  a  language  of  her  own.  But  if  this  language  tends 
to  the  same  object  as  that  which  is  pursued  by  France  and 
England,  it  may  serve  to  establish  the  harmony  which 
reigns  between  the  three  Powers. 

We  consider  that  in  this  manner  we  pay  all  the  attention 
in  our  power  to  the  wishes  which  have  been  expressed  to 
us  ;  and  we  hope  that  our  draft,  communicated  with  these 
explanations,  will  experience  a  favourable  reception  from 
the  British  Government. 

An  identic  despatch,  containing  the  same  inclosure,  is 
addressed  to  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

Receive,  &c. 
(Signed)         Reciiberg. 
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Draft  of  Despatch  from  Count  Rechberg  to  Count  Thun. 

Vienna. 

Since  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  those  armed  bands 
which,  from  their  numbers  and  their  organisation,  were  the 
most  formidable,  the  insurrection  in  Poland  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  reduced  to  smaller  proportions. 

This  fact,  which  relieves  the  Russian  Government  from 
what  it  has  hitherto  owed  to  considerations  of  dignity  and 
of  military  honour,  enables  us  now  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  unfortunate  influence  which  the  troubles  in  Poland 
exercise  upon  our  own  provinces. 

In  fact,  it  is  impossible  that  Galicia  should  not  sympa- 
thise with  events  so  deplorable  as  those  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  her  frontiers. 
Serious  embarrassment  is  also  caused  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  who  must,  therefore,  attach  some  importance 
to  being  able  to  obviate  the  return  of  such  events.  The 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  will,  no  doubt,  itself  appreciate 
the  danger  of  the  periodic  convulsions  which  agitate 
Poland,  and  it  will  recognise  the  expediency  of  taking 
measures  with  the  object  of  placing  a  term  to  them  by 
putting  the  Polish  province  under  Russian  dominion  in  the 
conditions  of  a  durable  peace. 

By  so  doing,  consequences  will  be  avoided  disastrous  to 
all  Euippe,  and  to  those  countries  which  suffer  most 
directly  from  struggles  which,  like  those  which  we  have 
lately  seen  taking  place,  have  the  inevitable  effect  of  dis- 
turbing public  opinion  in  a  manner  to  cause  uneasiness  to 
Cabinets,  and  capable  of  producing  lamentable  complica- 
tions. 

I  have  to  request,  M.  le  Comte,  that  you  will  bring  these 
observations  in  the  most  friendly  manner  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  that  you  will  inform  me  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  received.  Receive,  &c. 


y/o  VKsrAlVllKS. 


Karl  Cowley  to  Earl  IltuuselL 

(liarivcd  April  7.) 
(Extract.)  Ptfifi,  April  5,  1S63. 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  said  that  he  was  preparing  the 
draft  of  the  despatch  which  he  proposed  addressing  to  the 
Due  de  Montebello,  and  that  he  would  send  it  to-morrow 
night  to  Baron  Uros  for  communication  to  your  Lordship. 
He  hoped  that  your  Lordship  would  equally  communicate 
to  him  the  despatch  which  you  might  decide  on  sending 
to  Lord  Napier. 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  proceeded  to  read  to  me  some 
extracts  from  a  despatch  dated  the  3rd  instant,  which  ho 
had  received  this  morning  from  the  Due  de  Graminont, 
and  from  which  it  would  appear  that  on  the  Duke  repre- 
senting to  Count  Rechberg  the  desire  of  his  Government 
that  a  copy  of  the  Austrian  despatch  should  be  left  with 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  Count  Rechberg  had  replied  that  he 
had  so  intended  it,  and  that  a  formal  order  should  be 
given  to  the  Austrian  Charge  d' Affaires  in  that  sense. 
The  Due  de  Grammont  then  proposed  that  the  three 
despatches  should  be  communicated  to  the  Russian  Vice- 
Chancellor  by  the  three  Representatives  at  St.  Petersburgh 
in  identic  though  separate  notes,  and  he  says  that  Count 
Rechberg  did  not  altogether  object  to  this  course.  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  would  prefer  it,  and  will  write  in  that 
sense  to  the  Due  de  Grammont,  but  without  making  a 
point  of  it,  and  he  hopes  that'  your  Lordship  will  do  the 
same. 

When  the  three  Governments  shall  have  agreed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  several  despatches  shall  be 
worded,  and  communicated  to  Prince  GortchakofF  (the 
communications  should  be  effected,  in  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys* 
opinion,  with  as  much  simultaneity  as  possible),  his  Ex- 
eel  lei  icy   proposes   that   each  of  the  three  Governments 
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should  send  copies  of  the  three  despatches  to  their  Repre- 
sentatives at  other  Courts,  and  invite  those  Courts  to  join 
in  the  demonstration  in  favour  of  Poland  in  such  measure 
as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

Earl  Russell  to  Sir  A.  Buchanan* 

Foreign  Office,  April  1, 1863. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  Excellency's  despatch  of  the 
4th  instant,  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  what  was  the  fate  of 
the  four  persons  arrested  at  Thorn, — whether  they  or  any 
other  persons  delivered  up  by  Prussia  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Russian  authorities ;  and  also  whether  under 
the  Convention  of  1857,  political  refugees  from  Russian 
Poland  must,  according  to  the  terms  of  that  Convention, 
be  delivered  up  by  Prussia  on  the  demand  of  Russia  ? 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        Russell. 

Draft  of  Despatch  to  the  Due  de  MontebeUo. 

(Communicated  to  Earl  Russell  by  Baron  Gros,  April  9.) 

Paris,  April,  1I63. 

M.  le  Due, — The  insurrection  of  which  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  is  at  present  the  theatre  has  awakened  in  Europe 
a  lively  anxiety,  in  the  midst  of  a  repose  which  no  near 
event  seemed  likely  to  disturb.  The  lamentable  effusion 
of  blood  of  which  this  contest  is  the  cause,  and  the  painful 
incidents  which  mark  it,  are  exciting,  at  the  same  time, 
an  emotion  as  general  as  it  is  profound. 

The  Government  of  His  Majesty  is  therefore  fulfilling  a 
duty  in  expressing  to  the  Court  of  Russia  the  reflections 
which  this  state  of  things  is  of  a  nature  to  suggest,  and  in 
pointing  out  to  her  solicitude  the  inconveniences  and  the 
dangers  which  it  involves. 

The  characteristic  of  the  agitations  in  Poland,  M.  le  Due, 
that  which  makes  their  exceptional  gravity,  is  that  they 
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are  not  the  result  of  a  passing  crisis.  Effects  which  are 
reproduced  in  almost  every  generation  cannot  be  attributed 
to  purely  accidental  causes.  These  convulsions,  which 
have  become  periodical,  are  the  symptom  of  an  inveterate 
evil ;  they  bear  witness  to  the  impotence  of  the  combina- 
tions which  have  been  hitherto  devised  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  with  the  situation  which  has  been 
created  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  too  frequent  disturbances  are, 
at  each  recurrence  of  their  outbreak,  a  subject  of  anxiety 
and  alarm.  Poland,  which  occupies  a  central  position  in 
Europe,  cannot  be  disturbed  without  the  States  situated 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  her  boundaries  being 
influenced  by  the  shock.  That  is  what  has  happened  at 
each  time  when  Poland  has  taken  up  arms.  These  con- 
flicts, as  may  be  judged  by  that  which  we  are  now  witness- 
ing, have  not  for  their  only  consequence  the  agitation  of 
the  public  mind  in  an  alarming  manner ;  but  if  prolonged, 
they  might  trouble  the  relations  of  the  Cabinets,  and  give 
rise  to  the  most  regrettable  complications.  We  have 
pleasure  in  hoping,  M.  le  Due,  that  the  Court  of  Russia 
will  receive,  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  them  to  us, 
considerations  so  worthy  of  her  attention.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  she  will  show  herself  to  be  animated  by  the 
liberal  disposition  to  which  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Alexander  has  already  borne  such  brilliant 
testimony,  and  she  will  recognise  in  her  wisdom  the 
opportunity  for  considering  the  means  of  replacing  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  in  the  conditions  of  a  durable  peace. 

You  will  have  the  goodness  to  read  this  despatch  to 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  and  to  place  a  copy  of  it  in  his 
hands. 
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Earl  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley.* 

Foreign  Office,  April  9,  1863. 

My  Lord, — I  transmit  to  your  Excellency  herewith,  for 
your  information,  a  draft  of  a  despatch  on  the  affairs  of 
Poland  which  I  propose  to  send  to-morrow  night  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh,  with  instruc- 
tions to  communicate  it  to  the  Russian  Government. 

Your  Excellency  will  communicate  a  copy  of  this  draft 
to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        Russell. 


Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Napier. 

Foreign  Office,  April  10,  1863. 

My  Lord, — Her  Majesty's  Government  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  state  once  more  to  the  Government  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  deep  interest 
which,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  they  take  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  general  sympathy  which  is  felt  for  the  Polish  nation 
might  of  itself  justify  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
making,  in  favour  of  the  Polish  race,  an  appeal  to  the 
generous  and  benevolent  feelings  of  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
who  has  of  late  by  various  and  important  measures  of 
improvement  and  reform,  manifested  an  enlightened 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects. 
But  with  regard  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  feel  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
has  a  peculiar  right  to  make  its  opinions  known  to  that  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  because  Great  Britain  having,  in 
common  with  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Portugal,  Spain 

*  A  similar  despatch  was  addressed^to  Lord  Bloomfield. 
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and  Sweden,  been  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of 
June  1815,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  entitled  to 
interpose  with  regard  to  any  matter  which  may  appear  to 
them  to  constitute  a  departure  from  the  provisions  and 
stipulations  of  that  Treaty. 

By  the  first  Article  of  that  Treaty  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  was  erected  into  a  Kingdom  of  Poland,  to  be 
inseparably  attached  to  the  Empire  of  Russia  under 
certain  conditions  specified  in  that  Article ;  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  concerned  to  have  to  say  that 
although  the  union  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Empire  has 
been  maintained,  the  conditions  on  which  that  union  was 
distinctly  made  to  depend  have  not  been  fulfilled  by  the 
Russian  Government. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  execution  of  the  engage- 
ments contracted  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  established  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  a  national  representation  and 
national  institutions  corresponding  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  Treaty.  It  is  not  necessary  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  now  to  observe  upon  the  manner  in  which 
those  arrangements  were  practically  administered  from 
that  time  down  to  the  revolt  in  1830.  But  upon  the 
suppression  of  that  revolt  by  the  success  of  the  Imperial 
arms,  those  arrangements  were  swept  away,  and  a  totally 
different  order  of  things  was  by  the  Imperial  authority 
established. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  argues,  as  his  predecessors  in  office 
have  on  former  occasions  argued,  that  the  suppression  of 
that  revolt  cancelled  all  engagements  of  Russia  in  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  with  regard  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  left  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  full  liberty  to  deal  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  as  with  a  conquered  country,  and 
to  dispose  of  its  people  and  institutions  at  his  will.  But 
Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  acquiesce  in  a  doctrine 
which  they  deem  so  contrary  to  good  faith,  so  destructive 
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of  the  obligation  of  Treaties,  and  so  fatal  to  all  the  inter- 
national ties  which  bind  together  the  community  of 
European  States  and  Powers. 

If,  indeed,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  held  Poland  as 
part  of  the  original  dominions  of  his  Grown,  or  if  he  had 
acquired  it  by  the  unassisted  success  of  his  arms,  and 
unsanctioned  by  the  consent  of  any  other  Power,  he  could 
have  contended  that  might  was  equivalent  to  right,  and, 
without  listening  to  the  dictates  of  generosity  and  justice, 
he  might  have  punished  a  temporary  revolt  of  a  portion 
of  his  Polish  subjects  by  depriving  the  whole  of  them  and 
their  descendants  for  ever  of  those  privileges  and  institu- 
tions which  his  predecessor  had  deemed  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Polish  Kingdom. 

But  the  position  of  the  Russian  Sovereign  with  regard 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  was  entirely  different.  He  held 
that  Kingdom  by  the  solemn  stipulation  of  a  Treaty  made 
by  him  with  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Sweden;  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Poles  could  not  release  him  from  the  engagements  bo 
contracted,  nor  obliterate  the  signatures  by  which  his 
Plenipotentiaries  had  concluded,  and  he  himself  had  rati- 
fied, those  engagements. 

The  question,  then,  having  arisen  whether  the  engage- 
ments taken  by  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  have  been 
aud  are  now  faithfully  carried  into  execution,  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  with  deep  regret,  feel  bound  to  say  that  this 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

With  regard  to  the  present  revolt,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment forbear  to  dwell  upon  that  long  course  of  action, 
civil,  political,  and  military,  carried  on  by  the  Russian 
Government  within  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  of  which  the 
Poles  so  loudly  complain,  and  to  which  they  refer  as  the 
causes  which  occasioned,  and  in  their  opinion  justified, 
their  insurrection.       Her  Majesty's   Government  would 
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rather  advert  to  the  much-wished-for  termination  of  these 
lamentable  troubles. 

What  may  be  the  final  issue  of  this  contest  it  is  not, 
indeed,  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  foretell;  but 
whether  the  result  shall  be  the  more  extended  spread  of 
the  insurrection,  and  its  assumption  of  dimensions  not  at 
present  contemplated,  or  whether,  as  is  more  likely,  that 
result  shall  be  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Imperial  arms, 
it  is  clear  and  certain  that  neither  result  can  be  arrived  at 
without  a  calamitous  effusion  of  blood,  a  great  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  and  an  extensive  devastation  of  property ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  even  if  Poland  shall  be  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion, the  remembrance  of  the  events  of  the  struggle  will  long 
continue  to  make  it  the  bitter  enemy  of  Russia,  and  a  source 
of  weakness  and  of  danger,  instead  of  being  an  element  of 
security  and  of  strength. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  most  earnestly 
entreat  the  Government  of  Russia  to  give  their  most 
serious  attention  to  all  the  foregoing  considerations ;  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  beg,  moreover,  to  submit 
to  the  Imperial  Government  that,  besides  the  obligations 
of  Treaties,  Russia,  as  a  member  of  the  community  of 
European  States,  has  duties  of  comity  towards  other 
nations  to  fulfil.  The  condition  of  things  which  has  now 
for  a  long  course  of  time  existed  in  Poland  is  a  source  of 
danger,  not  to  Russia  aldne,  but  also  to  the  general  peace 
of  Europe. 

The  disturbances  which  are  perpetually  breaking  out 
among  the  Polish  subjects  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  neces- 
sarily produce  a  serious  agitation  of  opinion  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  tending  to  excite  much  anxiety  in 
the  minds  of  their  Governments,  and  which  might,  under 
possible  circumstances,  produce  complications  of  the  most 
serious  nature. 

Her  Majesty's   Government,  therefore,  fervently  hope 
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that  the  Russian  Government  will  so  arrange  these  matters 
that  peace  may  be  restored  to  the  Polish  people,  and  may 
be  established  upon  lasting  foundations. 

Your  Lordship  will  read  this  despatch  to  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff,  and  you  will  give  him  a  copy  of  it. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        Russell. 

Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Napier. 

Foreign  Office,  April  10,  1S63. 

My  Lord, — I  have  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  you 
should  concert  with  your  Austrian  and  French  colleagues 
as  to  the  day  on  which  you  shall  present  to  Prince 
Gortchakoff  copies  of  the  despatches  respecting  Poland 
which  you  are  severally  instructed  to  deliver  to  his 
Excellency. 

The  copies  should  be  presented  on  the  same  day  by 

each  of  you,   though  at  separate  interviews   with   the 

Russian  Minister. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)        Russell. 
Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Napier.* 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  April  10,  1863. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  yesterday  with  Baron 
Brunnow,  some  parts  of  which  were  of  much  interest. 

In  a  former  conversation  I  had  said  to  him  that  I  could 
not  be  surprised  that  men  driven  to  despair  should  commit 
wild  deeds  of  revenge,  or  that  the  ferocious  disciples  of 
Mazzini  should  be  guilty  of  assassinations ;  but  that  the 
acts  of  atrocity  committed  by  the  disciplined  army  of 
Russia  excited,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
surprise  as  well  as  horror.     Baron  Brunnow  had  replied 

*  Similar  despatches  were  addressed  to  Lord  Bloomfield  and  Earl  Cowley. 
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that  dreadful  crimes  of  savage  cruelty  had  been  perpetrated 
by  the  insurgents,  and  had  given  rise  to  acts  of  retaliation. 
He  informed  me  yesterday  that  General  Berg  would  take 
the  command  of  the  Russian  army  in  Poland.  He  said 
that  General  Berg  was  an  able  commander,  and  was 
likely  by  his  military  arrangements  to  put  an  end  to  the 
insurrection.  I  replied  that  if  General  Berg  was,  as  I 
believed,  an  officer  of  high  repute,  I  hoped  he  would 
restore  discipline  in  the  Russian  army  in  Poland,  and 
punish  these  acts  of  insubordination  and  barbarous 
violence,  which  had  hitherto  been  unrestrained.  Baron 
Brunnow  denied  the  truth  of  the  stories  in  circulation 
upon  this  subject. 

Baron  Brunnow  asked  me  some  questions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  representations  about  to  be  made  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  when  I  told  him  that  the  despatch  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  was  chiefly  founded  on  the 
non-observance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  he  expressed  some  satisfaction  that  we  still 
founded  our  demands  on  the  basis  of  that  Treaty.  But 
there  was  one  question  he  felt  he  was  entitled  to  ask, 
and  that  was  whether  the  communication  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  about  to  make  at  St.  Petersburgh  was 
of  a  pacific  nature. 

I  replied  that  it  was,  but  that  as  I  did  not  wish  to  mis- 
lead him  I  must  say  something  more.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  no  intentions  that  were  otherwise  than 
pacific,  still  less  any  concert  with  other  Powers  for  any 
but  pacific  purposes. 

But  the  state  of  things  might  change.  The  present 
overture  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  might  be  rejected 
as  the  representation  of  March  2  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  insurrections  in  Poland 
might  continue  and  might  assume  larger  proportions; 
the  atrocities   on   both  sides   might  be   aggravated  and 
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extended  to  a  wider  range  of  country.  If  in  such  a  state 
of  affairs  the  Emperor  of  Russia  were  to  take  no  steps  of 
a  conciliatory  nature,  dangers  and  complications  might 
arise  not  at  present  in  contemplation. 

Baron  Brunnow  said  he  conld  not  call  our  former  de- 
spatch an  overture.  The  intentions  of  the  Emperor 
towards  Poland  were  most  kind  and  benevolent.  But 
there  were  projects  afloat  for  altering  the  map  of  Europe. 
In  these  projects  compensations  to  Russia  were  included. 
Russia  entered  into  none  of  these  projects ;  she  wanted  no 
compensation ;  she  held  by  the  present  territorial  arrange- 
ments of  Europe,  and  he  (Baron  Brunnow)  trusted  Qreat 
Britain  would  do  so  likewise. 

I  said  it  was  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty'3  Government  to 
do  so.  But  Russia  herself  had  in  some  cases  been  active 
in  proposing  and  carrying  into  effect  territorial  changes. 
I  trusted,  however,  that  in  the  present  case  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  by  granting  an  amnesty  to  those  who  would 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  benefits  of  free  institutions 
to  Poland,  would  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection. 

It  had  formerly  been  said  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
could  not  give  liberal  institutions  to  Poland  while  he 
denied  similar  benefits  to  his  Russian  subjects.  But  at 
the  present  time  Russia  as  well  as  Poland  might  well  look 
to  the  enjoyment  of  representative  institutions.  Why 
should  they  not  be  granted  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  to  the  Empire  of  Russia  9 

Baron  Brunnow  had  no  information  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Emperor  on  this  subject,  and  I  did  not  press  him 
further. 

Earl  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  April  22,  1863. 

My  Lord, — I  have  to  acquaint  your  Excellency, in  reply  to 
your  despatch  of  yesterday,  that  Her  Majesty's  Represen- 
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tatives  at  the  several  Courts  in  Europe  will  be  instructed 
to  communicate  to  the  Governments  to  which  they  are 
accredited  a  copy  of  my  despatch  to  Her  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  affairs  of  Poland, 
dated  April  10,  and  to  request  them  to  give  instructions 
in  a  similar  sense  to  their  respective  Representatives  at 

the  Court  of  Russia. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)        Russell. 

Circular  addressed  to  Her  Majesty9 8  Ambassadors  and  Minis- 
ters at  all  the  Courts  in  Europe   (except  Paris,  St.  Peters- 
burgh, and  Vienna). 

Foreign  Office,  April  22,  1863. 

My  Lord,  Sir, — I  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
despatch  which  I  addressed,  on  the  10th  instant,  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Russia,  instruct- 
ing him  to  make  a  communication  to  the  Cabinet  at  St. 
Petersburgh  on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  Poland. 

You  will  communicate  a  copy  of  this  despatch  to  the 
Government  to  which  you  are  accredited,  and  invite  them 
to  make  a  communication  of  a  similar  tendency  to  the 
Russian  Government. 

I  understand  from  Lord  Cowley  that  your  French 
colleague  is  instructed  to  communicate,  with  the  like 
request,  a  copy  of  the  despatch  on  the  same  subject 
which  has  been  addressed  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  the 
French  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        Russell. 

Earl  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office.  April  22,  1S63. 

My  Lord, — I  transmit  to  your  Excellency  herewith,  for 
your  information,  a  copy  of  the  circular  despatch  which  I 
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have  this  day  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives 
at  the  several  Courts  in  Europe  on  the  affairs  of  Poland, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  my  despatch  to  your  Ex- 
cellency of  to-day's  date. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)        Russell. 


Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Napier. 

Foreign  Office,  April  24,  1S63. 

Sir,— I  have  received  and  laid  before  the  Queen  your 
Excellency's  despatch  of  the  12th  instant,  inclosing  a 
copy  of  a  Manifesto  on  Polish  affairs  issued  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  on  JJSfn1* 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  carefully  and  anxiously 
considered  the  contents  of  this  document,  in  the  hope  to 
find  in  it  the  germ  of  a  restoration  of  peace,  and  a  hope 
of  good  government  to  Poland. 

I  have  to  make  to  you  the  following  remarks  as  the 
result  of  their  deliberations. 

An  amnesty  may  lay  the  foundation  of  peace  in  two 
cases : — 

1.  If  the  insurgents  have  been  thoroughly  defeated, 
and  are  only  waiting  for  a  promise  of  pardon  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  their  homes. 

2.  If  the  amnesty  is  accompanied  with  such  ample 
promises  of  the  redress  of  the  grievances  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  insurrection,  as  to  induce  the  insurgents 
to  think  that  their  object  is  attained. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  of  these  cases  is  not  that  of 
the  present  insurrection. 

It  is  not  put  down ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  more 
extensive  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  the  amnesty  with  reference  to 
the  second  of  the  supposed  cases. 

VOL.  II.  D  D 
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The  Emperor,  referring  to  the  institutions  which  he 
has  conferred  ( *  octroy£es ' )  on  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
says : — 

'  En  maintenant  encore  aujourd'hui  ces  institutions 
dans  leur  integrity,  nous  nous  reservons,  lorsqu'elles 
auront  6t6  £prouv6es  dans  la  pratique,  de  proc6der  &  leur 
d&veloppement  ult^rieur  selon  les  besoins  du  temps  et 
ceux  du  pays.'  * 

This  promise  can  hardly  be  satisfactory  to  the  Poles. 
For  it  must  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  institutions 
already  given,  that  it  was  during  their  existence  that 
2,000  young  men  were  seized  arbitrarily  in  the  night, 
and  condemned  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  Russian  army, 
in  defiance  of  justice,  and  even  in  violation  of  the  Law  of 
1859,  8°  recently  enacted.  So  that  it  is  evident  no  se- 
curity would  be  obtained  by  submitting  again  to  the  same 
laws.  With  those  institutions  in  full  force  and  vigour, 
innocent  men  might  be  imprisoned  as  criminals,  or  con- 
demned to  serve  as  soldiers,  or  banished  to  distant 
countries,  without  a  trial,  without  publicity,  without  any 
guarantee  whatever. 

As  to  the  promise  held  out  for  the  future,  it  must  be 
observed  that  it  is  made  to  depend  on  the  practical  work- 
ing of  these  institutions,  and  on  the  wants  of  the  time 
and  of  the  country. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  alone  destroys  all  reason- 
able hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise.  For  the 
practical  working  of  the  institutions  hitherto  given  de- 
pends on  the  co-operation  of  native  Poles  of  property  and 
character  as  Members  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  of  Pro- 
vincial and  Municipal  Assemblies.   But  the  recent  conduct 


*  Translation : — '  In  maintaining,  at  this  day,  these  institutions  in  thair 
integrity,  we  reserve  to  ourselves,  whenever  they  shall  have  been  practically 
tried,  to  proceed  to  their  further  development,  in  ncoordaiice  with  the  require- 
mentH  of  the  age  and  of  the  country.* 
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of  the  Russian  Government  in  Poland  has  deprived  them 
of  the  confidence  of  all  Poles  of  this  description,  and 
forced  all  such  Poles  to  withdraw  from  the  bodies  in 
which  their  functions  were  to  be  exercised. 

There  are  wanting,  therefore,  in  this  Imperial  Mani- 
festo, the  first  elements  of  success,  namely,  a  guarantee 
of  security  on  the  one  side,  and  the  feeling  of  trust  and 
confidence  on  the  other. 

In  a  despatch  of  Lord  Durham,  then  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  dated  in  August  1832,  Lord  Durham 
says, — c  There  has  long  been  a  jealousy,  nay  hatred, 
existing  between  the  Russians  and  Poles.'  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  hoped  that  the  present  Emperor,  by 
raising  the  social  position  of  his  Russian,  and  securing 
the  political  freedom  of  his  Polish  subjects,  might  have 
united  both  by  the  link  of  loyal  attachment  to  the  throne. 

This  hope  has  been  unfortunately  disappointed,  and  it 
is  with  great  pain  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  observe 
that  the  feelings  of  hatred  between  Russians  and  Poles 
have  not  in  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  been  softened  or 
modified. 

The  present  amnesty  does  not  appear  likely  to  diminish 
the  intensity  of  the  insurrection,  or  give  any  solid  security 
to  the  most  moderate  of  Polish  patriots. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        Russell. 


Count  Rechberg  to  Count  Apponyi. 

Vienna,  July  19,  1863. 

M.  le  Comte, — Prince  Gortchakoff's  despatch  to  M.  de 
Balabine  touches  on  three  points  which  especially  concern 
Austria,  and  on  which  the  Imperial  Government  must 
declare  itself  categorically  before  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Governments  of  England  and  France, 
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on  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  by  the  three  Powers  in 
consequence  of  the  Russian  answers. 

I  will  not  inquire  whether  Prince  Gortchakoff  was 
guided  by  a  secret  purpose  when  he  wrote  the  three 
passages  in  question.  I  confine  myself  to  asserting  that 
they  tend  to  throw  a  false  light  on  the  intentions  of 
Austria,  and  to  place  her  in  a  position  which  she  cannot 
accept. 

The  three  passages  of  the  Russian  despatch  which 
require  to  be  at  once  contested  are  the  following : — 

i.  That  in  which  Prince  Gortchakoff  pretends  that  oar 
despatch  of  June  18  anticipates,  and  so  to  speak  approves 
beforehand  of  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  adhere  to  a  Con- 
ference. 

2.  That  in  which  a  sort  of  assimilation  is  established 
between  the  Polish  Provinces  of  the  Empire  of  Austria, 
and  the  country  generally  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland. 

3.  Lastly,  that  in  which  the  Russian  Government  pro- 
poses to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Austria  and 
Prussia,  in  order  to  settle  the  condition  of  their  respective 
Polish  subjects. 

I  invite  your  Excellency  to  explain  yourself  very  clearly 
on  these  three  points  to  Lord  Russell,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

As  to  the  Conference,  our  despatch  of  June  18  to  Count 
Thun  simply  asserts  an  evident  fact  by  leaving  it  to  be 
understood  that  its  meeting  depends  on  the  participation 
of  Russia.  It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  we  could  not  negotiate 
in  Conference  with  Russia  if  that  Power  were  to  refuse  to 
do  so.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  such  a  refusal  would 
have  our  approval.  On  the  contrary,  the  proposal  of  a 
Conference,  in  our  opinion,  might  perfectly  be  accepted 
by  the  Russian  Government.  We  have,  moreover,  already 
instructed  Count  Tliun  by  41  telegram  to  express  himself 
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in  this  sense,  and  to  rectify  this  erroneous  interpretation 
of  our  despatch. 

With  regard  to  the  similarity  between  Galicia  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  we  must  categorically  reject  any 
insinuation  of  the  kind. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  form  of  agreement  proposed 
by  Eussia,  we  have  also  already  declared  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  that  the  concert  established  between  the  three 
Cabinets  of  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris  constitutes  a  con- 
nection between  them,  from  which  Austria  cannot  now 
disengage  herself  in  order  to  negotiate  separately  with 
Russia. 

Your  Excellency    may  read    this    despatch    to    Lord 

Russell. 

Receive,  &c. 

(Signed)        Reohbebg. 


Lord  Napier  to  Earl  Russell, 

(Received  July  13.) 

St.  Petcrsburgh,  July  18,  1S63. 

My  Lord,  —  The  French  Ambassador  was  called  to 
Tsarsko£  Selo  yesterday,  to  hear  the  replies  of  Prince 
Gortchakoff  to  the  overtures  of  the  three  Powers  on  behalf 
of  Poland.  I  had  occasion  to  meet  his  Excellency  in  the 
evening,  when  he  informed  me  that  the  Vice-Chancellor 
desired  to  see  me  for  the  same  purpose  this  forenoon.  I 
found  the  Duke  de  Montebello  under  a  very  decided  im- 
pression of  the  bad  effect  which  the  Russian  communica- 
tion would  have  at  Paris.  The  Duke  gave  me  a  brief 
outline  of  the  tenor  of  the  despatches  with  which  he  had 
been  made  acquainted.  The  armistice  was  rejected — that 
we  had  foreseen  ;  the  conferences  were  declined — that  we 
had  apprehended ;  but  the  six  points  had  not  been  dis- 
tinctly adopted,  and  what  was  altogether  unexpected  and 
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most  to  bo  deplored,  the  intervention  of  France  and 
England  was  set  aside,  and  proposals  were  made  to  enter 
upon  a  separate  discussion  on  Polish  affairs  with  Austria 
and  Prussia,  as  conterminous  Powers  peculiarly  interested, 
without  any  apparent  provision  even  for  the  subsequent 
participation  of  the  other  Powers  signatories  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna.  Such  an  overture,  in  the  opinion  of  my  French 
colleague,  would  be  regarded  by  his  Government,  not  only 
as  unsatisfactory,  but  as  almost  insulting,  and  as  tending 
to  a  positive  and  immediate  rupture. 

I  heard  the  intelligence  with  surprise  and  concern,  for 
I  fully  shared  the  impression  of  the  Duke  in  regard  to 
France,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  determination  of 
the  Russian  Cabinet  would  be  highly  unacceptable  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

After  some  consultation  it  was  agreed  that  the  French 
Ambassador  should  accompany  me  to  Tsarsto^  S&o  this 
morning,  in  the  hope  that  Prince  Gortchakoff  might  be 
enabled  to  give  us  some  explanation  of  his  views,  which, 
on  being  communicated  to  our  respective  Cabinets,  might 
set  his  intentions  in  a  more  favourable  light,  and  mitigate 
the  first  impression  which  the  perusal  of  his  despatches 
would  create. 

We  accordingly  waited  on  Prince  Gortchakoff  this 
morning,  who  placed  the  three  despatches  in  our  hands. 
After  we  had  carefully  read  them  through  apart,  we 
returned  to  the  Prince,  when  after  thanking  his  Excellency 
for  his  communication,  I  spoke  to  him  in  the  following 
sense : — I  said  that  I  might  have  abstained  from  all  remarks 
on  the  subject,  and  simply  awaited  the  resolution  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  I  must  beg  him  to  understand 
that  any  observations  which  I  might  offer  were  solely 
prompted  by  the  hope  that  a  fuller  explanation  of  his 
sentiments  on  one  or  two  points  might  be  found  calcu- 
lated to  mitigate  the  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  which 
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his  resolutions  would  probably  be  received  by  the  allied 
Governments.  I  much  feared  that  his  communication 
would  be  understood  in  England  as  an  attempt  to  gain 
time  and  to  detach  Austria  from  our  alliance ;  that  a  pro- 
posal which  at  the  present  conjuncture  aimed  to  exclude 
two  great  Powers  from  the  discussion  of  a  question  in 
which  they  had  expressed  the  deepest  and  most  deliberate 
interest,  would  be  regarded  as  far  from  conciliatory,  and 
even  as  offensive ;  that  a  scheme  by  which  the  interests 
of  Poland  would  be  committed  exclusively  to  the  hands  of 
the  Powers  by  which  Poland  had  been  partitioned,  and  in 
past  times  oppressed,  would  inspire  no  confidence ;  in  fact, 
that  no  form  of  reply  could,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
have  contained  fewer  elements  for  a  friendly  or  pacific  ad- 
justment. Nevertheless,  in  the  eyes  of  England  at  least, 
there  was  something  to  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  Russian 
argument,  in  so  far  as  it  professed,  even  in  restricting  the 
discussions  to  the  three  Powers,  to  go  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  had  been  adopted  by  your 
Lordship  as  the  ground  of  our  mediation.  I  would  ask 
his  Excellency,  for  your  Lordship's  immediate  information, 
two  questions  2  — 

1 .  What  was  the  form,  and  what  the  basis,  which  he 
designed  to  give  to  the  discussions  which  he  proposed 
between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia?  And, 

2.  Whether  he  proposed  to  exclude  Prance  and  England 
even  from  any  participation  in  the  ratification  of  the 
engagements  which  might  be  taken  by  the  three  Powers; 
or  whether  he  proposed  to  admit  them  in  the  same  manner 
and  in  the  same  degree  in  which  they  had  been  admitted 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  ? 

The  Vice-Chancellor  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Austria  and  Prussia  would  be  received  by  him 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  results  of  this  restricted  Con- 
ference might,  as  in   the  Treaties   of  Vienna,  be  con- 
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signed  in  the  form  of  Protocols,  or  in  that  of  a  Treaty,  or 
in  any  other  shape  which  might  be  considered  desirable ; 
that  the  basis  of  the  discussion  ('  point  de  depart ')  would 
be  the  six  points  proposed  by  the  three  Powers,  which  con- 
tained nothing  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Emperor,  as 
well  as  other  points  which  he  might  deem  it  his  duty  to 
submit. 

In  reply  to  my  second  question,  Prince  Gortchakoff 
stated  that  the  resolutions  embraced  in  the  Conference  of 
the  three  neighbouring  Powers  most  directly  concerned 
in  the  affairs  of  Poland  would  be  officially  imparted  to  the 
Governments  of  England  and  France,  which  would  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  conformity  of  those  resolutions  (which, 
would  embody  a  practical  adaptation  of  the  six  points)  to 
the  spirit  and  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

I  urged  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  declare  unambiguously 
whether  his  resolutions  did  or  did  not  exclude  the  logical 
result  to  which  a  strict  adherence  to  the  method  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  would  conduct  him,  namely,  to  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  results  of  the  restricted  Conference  in  a 
general  Convention,  to  which  all  the  Powers  bound  by  the 
engagements  of  1815  should  be  parties.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  did  not,  perhaps,  absolutely  commit  himself  against 
such  a  conclusion,  but  he  refused  to  admit  it,  and  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  he  would  accede  to  nothing  which 
would  give  the  Western  Powers  any  right  whatever  of 
interfering  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, in  which  he  seemed  to  include  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  though  I  did  not  cease  to  contend  that  we  had 
a  limited  right  of  interference  there  under  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna. 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  a  desultory  nature,  in 
which  the  French  Ambassador  took  an  active  share,  the 
inclosed  telegraphic  despatch  in  clear,  forwarded  to  your 
Lordship  under  the  present  date,  was  drawn  up  with  the 
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approval  of  Prince  Gortchakoff,  who  sent  it  off  to  Baron 
Budberg  and  Baron  Brunnow. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  part  which  I  have  taken  in 
endeavouring  to  elucidate  the  views  of  the  Russian 
Minister  may  not  meet  with  your  Lordship's  disapproval. 
I  entered  upon  the  inquiry  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
temper  the  effects  of  an  unfortunate  communication,  as  I 
deem  it,  and  of  furnishing  Her  Majesty's  Government  the 
means  of  making  explanations  in  Parliament  for  which 
the  text  of  Prince  Gortchakoff's  despatch  might  not  have 
afforded  the  materials. 

I  have  not  given  the  Vice-Chancellor  the  least  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  tenour  of  his  despatch  to  Baron 
Brunnow,  or  its  present  development  of  its  meaning,  will 
be  considered  satisfactory  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        Napier. 

Inclosure. 
Lord  Napier  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Telegraphic.)  St.  Petersburgh,  July  18,  1863. 

The  Duke  de  Montebello  and  I  have  asked  Prince 
Gortchakoff  in  what  form  and  on  what  basis  the  discus- 
sions proposed  by  him  respecting  the  affairs  of  Poland 
between  Austria,  Eussia,  and  Prussia  would  take  place, 
and  whether  the  remaining  signatary  Powers  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  are,  in  his  view,  to  be  excluded  from  all  ulterior 
share  in  accepting  or  ratifying  the  results  of  the  restricted 
Conference. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  replies  '  that  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  may  meet  him  at  St.  Petersburgh 
and  consign  the  common  resolutions  adopted  in  the  form  of 
Protocols,  or  of  a  Treaty,  or  in  any  other  shape  considered 
desirable.     The  basis  of  the  proposed  discussions  would 
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be  the  six  points,  which  contain  nothing  in  principle  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  the  Emperor.  France  and  England 
would  be  enabled  by  an  official  communication  of  the  acts 
resulting  from  the  deliberation  of  the  restricted  Conference, 
which  would  contain  the  practical  adaptation  of  the  six 
points,  to  appreciate  the  conformity  of  those  acts  with  the 
spirit  and  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.' 

Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Napier. 

Foreign  Office,  August  if,  i8'3- 

My  Lord, —  On  the  18th  of  last  month  Baron  Brunnow 
communicated  to  me  a  despatch  which  he  had  received  the 
evening  before  from  Prince  Gortchakoff. 

This  despatch,  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy,*  is  far  from 
being  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  representation  which,  in 
concert  with  France  and  Austria,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment addressed  to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  despatch  begins,  indeed,  by  stating  that  '  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet  admits  the  principle  that  every  Power  sign- 
ing a  Treaty  has  a  right  to  interpret  its  sense  from  its  own 
point  of  view,  provided  that  the  interpretation  remains 
within  the  limits  of  the  meaning  that  it  is  possible  to  put 
upon  it  according  to  the  text  itself.'  Prince  Gortchakoff 
adds,  '  In  virtue  of  this  principle  the  Imperial  Cabinet  does 
not  dispute  this  right  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  eight 
Powers  which  have  concurred  in  the  General  Act  of  Vienna 
of  1815.' 

Prince  Gortchakoff,  however,  departing  widely  from  the 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
2>roceeds  to  ascribe  the  continuance  of  the  insurrection  in 
Poland  to  tbe  moral  and  material  assistance  which  it 
receives  from   without;   admits  vaguely  the   six  points; 

*  Sec '  Correspondence  respecting  the  Insurrection  in  Poland,  1863/  Part  IV., 
presented  to  Parliament,  July  20,  1863. 
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rejects  the  proposed  suspension  of  hostilities ;  refuses  to 
accept  a  Conference  of  the  eight  Powers  who  signed  the 
Treaty  ;  and,  finally,  declares  that  the  re-establishment  of 
order  must  precede  the  serious  application  of  any  measures 
destined  for  the  pacification  of  Poland. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  will  now  proceed  to  examine 
calmly  the  principal  topics  of  Prince  GortchakofFs  reply 
to  the  considerations  brought  before  him  in  my  despatch. 

1.  Prince  Gortchakoff,  while  he  admits  that  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  governed,  and  the  ascendency  of  law 
over  arbitrary  power,  must  be  the  foundation  of  order  and 
stability,  adds  that  the  indispensable  corollary  to  these 
principles  is  respect  for  authority.  But  the  Russian 
Cabinet  cannot  be  ignorant  that  clemency  and  conciliation 
are  often  more  effective  in  establishing  respect  for  author- 
ity than  material  force.  It  would  be  a  lamentable  error  to 
seek  to  restore  that  respect  by  force  of  arms  alone,  without 
the  addition  of  some  adequate  security  for  the  political  and 
religious  rights  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Poland. 
Such  security  the  proposals  of  the  three  Powers  held  out 
to  Russia  and  to  Poland  alike. 

It  has  pleased  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  not  to 
avail  itself  of  this  mode  of  restoring  respect  for  authority. 

2.  Prince  Gortchakoff  affirms — and  this  view  is  the 
theme  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  despatch — that  the 
re-establishment  of  order  in  Poland  is  dependent  upon  a 
condition  to  which  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  '  and  which  is  not 
only  unfulfilled,  but  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  despatch 
of  Lord  Russell;  we  refer  to  the  material  assistance 
and  moral  encouragements  obtained  from  abroad  by  the 
insurgents. ' 

Her  Majesty's  Government  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  avoided  this  topic,  and  instead  of  commenting  on  the 
past,  to  refer  only  to  healing  measures  for  the  future. 
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But  thus  compelled  by  Prince  GortchakolTs  reference  to 
allude  to  the  subject,  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  their  conviction  that  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  Poland  is  not 
the  assistance  obtained  by  the  insurgents  from  abroad,  but 
the  conduct  of  the  Russian  Government  itself. 

The  Empress  Catherine  in  1772  promised  to  the  Poles 
the  maintenance  of  their  religion.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
I.  in  18 15  promised  to  the  Poles  national  representation 
and  national  administration. 

These  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled.  During  many 
years  the  religion  of  the  Poles  was  attacked,  and  to  the 
present  hour  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  political 
rights  assured  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  18 15  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  same  year. 

The  violation  of  these  solemn  engagements  on  the  part 
of  the  Russian  Government  produced  disaffection,  and  the 
sudden  invasion  of  the  homes  of  Warsaw  in  a  night  of 
January  last  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  insur- 
rection. 

Unless  the  general  feeling  in  Poland  had  been  estranged 
from  Russia,  the  moral  and  material  assistance  afforded 
from  abroad  would  have  availed  the  insurgents  little.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  lively  sympathy  has  been  excited  in 
Europe  in  favour  of  the  Poles.  In  every  considerable  State 
where  there  exists  a  national  representation, — in  England, 
in  France,  in  Austria,  in  Prussia,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in 
Portugal,  in  Sweden,  in  Denmark, — that  sympathy  has 
been  manifested.  Wherever  there  is  a  National  Adminis- 
tration, the  Administration  has  shared,  though  with 
prudence  and  reserve  in  expression,  the  feelings  of  the 
legislature  and  the  nation. 

Russia  ought  to  take  into  account  these  sympathies,  and 
profit  by  the  lesson  which  they  teach. 

3.  Prince  Gortchakoff  lays  much  stress  on  the  fact,  which 
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cannot  be  denied,  that  'the  insurgents  demand  neither 
an  amnesty,  nor  an  autonomy,  nor  a  representation  more 
or  less  complete.' 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  cases  of 
this  kind  there  are  only  two  parties,  viz.  the  Government 
occupied  in  suppressing  the  insurrection,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  insurgents  busy  in  fomenting  and  extending  it.  Besides 
these  parties  there  is  always  in  such  cases  a  large  floating 
mass  who  would  be  quite  contented  to  see  persons  and 
property  secure  under  a  just  and  beneficent  Administration. 
The  confidence  of  this  great  mass  has  not  been  obtained, 
and  their  continued  inaction  can  hardly  be  depended 
upon. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  must  again  represent  the 
extreme  urgency  of  attempting  at  once  the  work  of  con- 
ciliation which  is  so  necessary  for  the  general  interest. 

In  profiting  by  the  loyal  and  disinterested  assistance 
which  is  offered  her  by  Austria,  Prance,  and  Great  Britain, 
the  Court  of  Eussia  secures  to  herself  the  most  powerful 
means  towards  making  ideas  of  moderation  prevail  in 
Poland,  and  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  permanent 
peace. 

4.  In  referring  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff  says  that  c  we  should  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we 
affirmed  that  the  1st  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was 
prepared  by  and  directly  emanated  from  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Alexander  I.' 

Her  Majesty's  Government  readily  admit  the  probability 
of  this  supposition.  In  18 15,  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
France,  and  Prussia  would  have  preferred  to  the  arrange- 
ment finally  made,  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  Kingdom 
of  Poland  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  first  partition  of  1772, 
or  even  the  establishment  of  a  new  independent  King- 
dom of  Poland,  with  the  same  limits  as  the  present  king- 
dom. 
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The  groat  army  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  then  had 
in  Poland,  the  important  services  which  Russia  had  ren- 
dered to  the  Alliance,  and,  above  all,  a  fear  of  the  renewal 
of  war  in  Europe,  combined  to  make  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  accept  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  although  it  wan,  in  their  eyes,  of  the  three 
arrangements  in  contemplation  the  one  least  likely  to  pro- 
duce permanent  peace  and  security  in  Europe. 

But  the  more  Her  Majesty's  Government  sec  in  the  de- 
cision adopted  the  prevailing  influence  of  Russia,  the  more 
they  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  ought  to  be,  of  all  Sovereigns,  the  most  desirous 
to  observe  the  conditions  of  that  arrangement. 

It  would  not  be  open  to  Russia  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
of  a  large  addition  to  her  dominions,  and  to  repudiate  the 
terms  of  the  instrument  upon  which  her  tenure  depends. 

In  stating  these  terms  Prince  Gortchakoff  says  that  the 
only  stipulation  which  can  have  made  it  appear  doubtful 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  possessed  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  by  the  same  title  as  that  by  which  he  holds  his 
other  possessions,  the  only  one  which  could  make  his  rights 
dependent  upon  any  condition  whatever,  is  contained  in 
two  passages,  which  he  proceeds  to  quote. 

But  there  is  another  passage  which  he  does  not  quote. 
It  is  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  ist  Article,  and  says : — 

*  The  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  districts  which  are  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
following  Articles,  is  united  to  the  Russian  Empire,  to  which 
it  shall  be  irrevocably  attached  by  its  Constitution,  and  be 
possessed  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
his  heirs  and  successors  in  perpetuity.' 

Were  not  a  national  representation  intended  by  this 
Article,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  sny,  *  to  which  it 
shall  1)0  irrevocably  attached,'  without  any  mention  of  a 
Constitution. 
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It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Constitution  is  the  link 
by  which  Poland  was  connected  with  Russia.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  what  this  Constitution  was  which  united 
Poland  and  Russia.  It  was  not  prescribed  by  the  Treaty; 
it  was  not  promulgated  by  the  European  Powers ;  its  con- 
struction was  left  entirely  to  the  Emperor  Alexander: 
but  nevertheless,  when  once  promulgated,  it  must  be 
taken  to  be  the  Constitution  meant  by  the  framers  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
proposed  as  the  second  of  the  six  points  laid  before  the 
Government  of  Russia,  *  national  representation  with 
powers  similar  to  those  which  are  fixed  by  the  charter  of 
November  ££,  1 8 1 5 . ' 

5.  Passing  to  the  specific  propositions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  Prince  Gortchakoff  says  in  regard  to  the  six 
points,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  measures  which  were 
pointed  out  by  the  three  Powers  'have  already  been 
either  decreed  or  prepared  on  the  initiative  of  our  august 
Master.' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  despatch  an  allusion  is  made  to 
'  the  measures  which  His  Majesty  adheres  to,  both  in  the 
<jcrms  already  laid  down,  and  in  the  development  of  them 
which  he  has  allowed  to  be  foreseen.' 

This  passage,  though  far  from  being  a  definite  assurance 
either  of  a  national  representation  with  efficacious  means 
of  control,  or  of  a  national  administration,  gives  some 
hope  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  ultimately  listen  to 
the  inspirations  of  his  own  benevolent  disposition  and  to 
the  counsels  of  Europe. 

The  proposal  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities  is  rejected 
*  in  justice  to  the  Emperor's  faithful  army,  to  the  peaceable 
majority  of  Poles,  and  to  Russia,  on  whom  these  agitations 
impose  painful  sacrifices.' 

The  proposal  of  a  Conference  of  the  Powers  who  signed 
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the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is  rejected,  and  with  it  the  prospect 
of  an  immediate  and  friendly  concert. 

In  the  place  of  this  fair  and  equitable  proposal,  the 
Russian  Cabinet  suggests  that  the  three  Powers  who  pro- 
posed the  separate  Treaties  between  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  Prussia  and  Russia,  previously  to  the  General  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  should  meet  together,  and  that  France  and 
Great  Britain  should  be  afterwards  informed  of  the  result 
of  their  deliberations. 

There  are  two  reasons,  either  of  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  condemn  this  suggestion : — 

i.  The  Treaties  in  question,  taken  apart  from  the  pro- 
visions inserted  in  the  General  Treaty  of  Vienna,  have 
reference  only  to  material  objects, — the  use  of  the  banks 
of  rivers,  the  regulations  for  towing  paths,  the  free  passage 
of  merchandise  from  one  province  to  another,  and  such 
other  matters  of  convenience  and  of  commerce.  No  poli- 
tical developments  or  details  are  contained  in  them. 

2.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  Conference  would  place 
Austria  in  a  false  position,  and  be  inconsistent  with  her 
relations  to  France  and  Great  Britain. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  therefore,  with  a 
proper  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  has  at  once  rejected  the 
Russian  proposal. 

In  communicating  their  views  to  Prince  Gortchakoff,  it 
remains  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  discharge  an 
imperative  duty. 

It  is  to  call  his  Excellency's  most  serious  attention  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  the  responsibility  which 
it  imposes  upon  Russia. 

Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  France  have  pointed  out  the 
urgent  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  a  deplorable  state  of 
things  which  is  full  of  danger  to  Europe.  They  have  at 
the  same  time  indicated  the  means  which,  in  their  opinion, 
ought  to  be  employed  to  arrive  at  this  termination,  and 
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they  have  offered  their  co-operation  in  order  to  attain  it 
with  more  certainty. 

If  Eussia  does  not  perform  all  that  depends  upon  her  to 
further  the  moderate  and  conciliatory  views  of  the  three 
Powers,  if  she  does  not  enter  upon  the  path  which  is 
opened  to  her  by  friendly  counsels,  she  makes  herself  re- 
sponsible for  the  serious  consequences  which  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  troubles  of  Poland  may  produce. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        Russell. 

Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Napier. 

Foreign  Office,  August  11,  1863. 

My  Lord, — I  have  to  instruct  your  Excellency  to  read 
to  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and  to  give  his  Excellency  a  copy 
of,  my  previous  despatch  of  this  day's  date.  But  before 
doing  so  you  will  concert  with  your  Austrian  and  French 
colleagues  as  to  the  time  and  mode  in  which  the  commu- 
nication of  the  replies  to  Prince  Gortchakoff's  despatch 
respecting  Poland  shall  be  made  to  his  Excellency. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        Russell. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  to  Baron  Brunnow. 

T6arkoe^l8,-^^-7ii863. 

Lord  Napier  has,  by  order  of  his  Government,  commu- 
nicated to  me  a  despatch  from  Lord  Russell,  of  which 
your  Excellency  will  find  a  copy  hereunto  annexed. 

It  is  an  answer  to  my  despatch  of  July  T^  last,  which 
you  were  invited  to  communicate  to  the  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  overtures  which  we  had  set  forth  in  that  document 
were  dictated  to  us  by  the  desire  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing. 

VOL.  II.  E  IT 
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In  receiving  the  observations  which  they  have  suggested 
to  Lord  Russell  with  the  attention  which  we  always  pay 
to  the  opinions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government, 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  not  attained  the  end  which  we  had  proposed 
to  ourselves. 

From  the  moment  that  this  discussion  could  only  end 
in  establishing  and  in  confirming  the  divergence  of  our 
views,  it  would  be  too  contrary  to  our  conciliatory  dis- 
position for  us  to  seek  to  prolong  it ;  and  we  believe  that 
in  this  we  are  not  acting  at  variance  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty. 

We  prefer  to  fix  our  attention  only  upon  the  essential 
points  of  his  despatches,  upon  which  we  find  ourselves 
agreed,  at  least  in  intention. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  desire  to  see 
promptly  re-established  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  a 
state  of  things  which  shall  restore  tranquillity  to  that 
country,  repose  to  Europe,  and  security  to  the  relations  of 
the  Cabinets. 

We  entirely  share  in  this  desire,  and  all  that  can  depend 
upon  us  shall  be  done  to  realise  it. 

Our  august  Master  continues  to  be  animated  by  the 
most  benevolent  intentions  towards  Poland,  and  by  the 
most  conciliatory  towards  all  foreign  Powers.  To  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  of  all  races  and  of  every 
religious  conviction  is  an  obligation  which  His  Imperial 
Majesty  has  accepted  before  God,  his  conscience,  and  his 
people.  The  Emperor  devotes  all  his  solicitude  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  obligation. 

As  regards  the  responsibility  which  may  be  assumed  by 
His  Majesty  in  his  international  relations,  those  relations 
are  regulated  by  public  right.  The  violation  of  those 
fundamental  principles  can  alone  involve  responsibility. 
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Our  august  Master  has  constantly  respected  and  observed 
those  principles  with  regard  to  other  States.  His  Majesty 
has  the  right  to  expect  and  to  claim  the  same  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  other  Powers. 

Tou  will  be  pleased  to  read  and  give  a  copy  of  this 
despatch  to  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty. 

Eeceive,  &c. 


Earl  Russell  to  Lcrd  Napier. 

Foreign  Office,  October  20,  1863. 

My  Lord, — Baron  Brunnow  has  communicated  to  me  a 
despatch  from  Prince  Gortchakoff  dated  ^^^fV  in  reply 
to  my  despatch  to  your  Excellency  of  the  1  ith  ultimo, 
of  which  you  were  instructed  to  give  a  copy  to  his  Ex- 
cellency. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  no  wish  to  prolong  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  Poland  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  controversy. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  receive  with  satisfaction  the 
assurance  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  continues  to  be 
animated  with  intentions  of  benevolence  towards  Poland, 
and  of  conciliation  in  respect  to  all  foreign  Powers. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  acknowledge  that  the  rela- 
tions of  Eussia  towards  European  Powers  are  regulated  by 
public  law ;  but  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  has  special  obliga- 
tions in  regard  to  Poland. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have,  in  the  despatch  of 
August  1 1  and  preceding  despatches,  shown  that  in  regard 
to  this  particular  question  the  rights  of  Poland  are  con- 
tained in  the  same  instrument  which  constitutes  the 
Emperor  of  Eussia  King  of  Poland. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)         Eussell. 
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P.S. — Your  Excellency  is  instructed  to  give  a  copy  of 
this  despatch  to  Prince  Gortchakoff. 


Lord  Napier  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  November  9.) 

St  Petersburgh,  October  27,  1863. 

My  Lord, — In  conformity  with  your  Lordship's  tele- 
graphic instructions  I  waited  on  Prince  Gortchakoff  this 
forenoon,  and  placed  in  his  Excellency's  hands  your  Lord- 
ship's despatch  of  the  20th  instant,  having  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  Poland. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  read  your  Lordship's  despatch 
through  aloud  without  offering  any  remark.  At  the  con- 
clusion his  Excellency  observed  that  in  the  communication 
with  which  I  was  charged  he  saw  a  proof  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  an  act  con- 
formable to  the  true  interests  of  Poland,  for  the  modera- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government  must  discourage  the 
exaggerated  expectations  of  the  Revolutionary  party,  and 
hasten  the  moment  when  the  Emperor  would  be  enabled 
to  carry  into  effect  his  benevolent  intentions  towards  his 
Polish  subjects. 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)  Napieb. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  Her  Majesty  the 

Queen. 

Paris,  November  4,  1863. 

Madam,  my  Sister, — In  face  of  the  events  which  daily 
arise  and  press  themselves  on  attention,  I  deem  it  indis- 
pensable to  impart  my  whole  thought  to  the  Sovereigns  to 
whom  the  destiny  of  nations  is  confided. 

On  all  occasions  when  great  convulsions  have  shaken 
the  foundations  and  deranged  the  limits  of  States,  solemn 
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compacts  have  followed  to  reduce  to  order  the  new  ele- 
ments, and  to  recognise,  while  revising  them,  the  changes 
that  have  been  effected. 

Such  was  the  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  of  the  negotiations  of  Vienna,  in 
1815.  It  is  on  this  last  foundation  that  the  political 
edifice  of  Europe  now  rests;  and  nevertheless,  your 
Majesty  is  not  ignorant,  it  is  crumbling  to  pieces  on  all 
sides. 

If  one  considers  attentively  the  situation  of  the  different 
countries,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  on  almost  all 
points  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  are  destroyed,  modified,  dis- 
regarded, or  menaced.  Hence  there  are  duties  without 
rule,  rights  without  title,  pretensions  without  restraint. 
A  peril  the  more  formidable,  since  the  improvements  pro- 
duced by  civilisation,  which  has  united  peoples  together 
by  an  identity  of  material  interests,  would  render  war  still 
more  destructive. 

This  is  a  matter  for  serious  reflection.  Let  us  not 
delay  taking  a  decision  until  sudden  and  irresistible 
events  disturb  our  judgment,  and  draw  us,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  in  opposite  directions.  I  now  therefore  propose 
to  your  Majesty  to  regulate  the  present,  and  secure  the 
future,  by  means  of  a  Congress. 

Summoned  to  the  throne  by  Providence  and  the  will  of 
the  French  people,  but  brought  up  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity, it  is  perhaps  less  allowable  for  me  than  for  others  to 
ignore  the  rights  of  Sovereigns  and  the  legitimate  aspi- 
rations of  peoples.  Thus  I  am  ready,  without  any  pre- 
conceived system,  to  bring  to  an  International  Council  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  justice,  the  ordinary  portion  of 
those  who  have  undergone  so  many  different  trials. 

If  I  take  the  initiative  in  such  an  overture,  I  do  not 
yield  to  an  impulse  of  vanity;  but  because  I  am  the 
Sovereign  to  whom  ambitious  projects  have  mostly  been 
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attributed.  I  have  it  at  heart  to  prove,  by  this  frank  and 
loyal  overture,  that  my  sole  object  is  to  arrive,  without 
convulsion,  at  the  pacification  of  Europe.  If  this  proposal 
be  agreed  to,  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  accept  Paris  as  the 
place  of  meeting. 

If  the  Princes  allies  and  Mends  of  France  should  think 
fit  to  enhance  by  their  presence  the  authority  of  the 
deliberations,  I  shall  be  proud  to  offer  them  cordial  hospi- 
tality. Europe  will,  perhaps,  see  some  advantage  in  the 
capital  whence  the  signal  of  confusion  has  so  often  arisen, 
becoming  the  seat  of  Conferences  destined  to  lay  the  basis 

of  a  general  pacification. 

I  take,  Ac. 

(Signed)        Napoleon. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Windsor  Castle,  November  1 1,  1863. 

Sir,  my  Brother,  —  The  letter  which  your  Imperial 
Majesty  addressed  to  me  on  the  4th  of  this  month  has 
duly  reached  my  hands.  Your  Imperial  Majesty  may 
feel  assured  that  any  suggestion  or  proposal  made  by  your 
Imperial  Majesty  -will  always  command  my  most  earnest 
and  attentive  consideration,  and  more  especially  when  the 
general  welfare  of  nations  is  concerned.  I  have  accord- 
ingly directed  my  confidential  advisers  to  submit  to  me 
the  opinion  which,  after  due  deliberation,  they  may  arrive 
at  in  regard  to  the  important  measure  which  your  Im- 
perial Majesty  recommends  for  adoption  by  your  allies ; 
and  my  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
will,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  authorise  my  Am- 
bassador at  Paris,  to  make  known  to  your  Government 
the  conclusion  which,  after  weighing  that  opinion,  I  may 

feel  it  my  duty  to  adopt. 

I  avail,  &c. 

(.Signed)        Victoria  R. 
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Earl  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  November  1*,  1863. 

My  Lord, — Her  Majesty  the  Queen  having  been  pleased 
to  refer  to  her  confidential  servants  a  letter  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  addressed  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  subject 
of  a  Congress,  I  proceed  to  inform  you  of  the  view  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  take  of  the  proposal  contained 
in  it. 

The  letter  invites  Her  Majesty  to  take  part  in  a  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  in  Paris,  on  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

I  am  commanded,  in  the  first  place,  to  inform  your 
Excellency  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  see  in  this 
step  a  proof  of  the  interest  taken  by  His  Imperial  Majesty 
in  the  welfare  of  Europe. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  remark  on  the  ground  stated  for 
this  proposal,  and  then  examine  the  proposal  itself, 

His  Imperial  Majesty  observes,  that  on  all  occasions 
when  great  convulsions  have  shaken  the  foundations  and 
deranged  the  limits  of  States,  solemn  compacts  have  been 
entered  into,  having  for  their  object  to  reduce  to  order 
the  new  elements,  and  to  recognise,  while  revising  them, 
the  changes  that  have  been  effected.  Such  was  the  object 
of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  of  the  negotiations  of  Vienna  in  1815.  On  this  last 
foundation  the  political  edifice  of  Europe  now  rests,  and 
nevertheless,  His  Imperial  Majesty  observes,  it  is  crumb- 
ling to  pieces  on  all  sides. 

The  Emperor  goes  on  to  state  that,  if  the  situation 
of  the  different  countries  is  attentively  considered,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admit  that  in  almost  all  points  the 
Treaties  of  Vienna  are  destroyed,  modified,  disregarded, 
or  menaced. 

When  so  important  a  proposal  as  that  which  the  Em- 
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peror  has  put  forth  is  made  to  rest  on  certain  grounds, 
it  is  our  duty  to  examine  carefully  the  grounds  them- 
selves. 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  Treaties  of 
1 8 15  were  signed.  The  work  was  somewhat  harried  by 
the  necessity  of  giving  repose  to  Europe  after  so  many 
convulsions.  Yet  the  changes  made  in  this  period  of  fifty 
years  have  not  been  more  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  lapse  of  time,  the  progress  of  opinion,  the  shift- 
ing policy  of  Governments,  and  the  varying  exigencies  of 
nations.  If  we  take  half  a  century  from  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  to  1700,  or  a  similar  period  from  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  to  1763,  we  shall  find  those  periods  marked  by 
extensive  changes,  as  well  as  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
between  18 15  and  1863. 

Yet  it  was  not  thought  necessary,  at  the  epochs  men- 
tioned, to  proceed  to  a  general  revision  either  of  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  or  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
the  main  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  18 15  are  in  full  force ; 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  provisions  have  not  been 
in  any  way  disturbed ;  and  that  on  those  foundations  rests 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

If,  instead  of  saying  that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  has 
ceased  to  exist,  or  that  it  is  destroyed,  we  inquire  whether 
certain  portions  of  it  have  been  modified,  disregarded,  or 
menaced,  other  questions  occur.  Some  of  the  modifica- 
tions which  have  taken  place  have  received  the  sanction 
of  all  the  Great  Powers,  and  now  form  part  of  the  public 
law  of  Europe. 

Is  it  proposed  to  give  those  changes  a  more  general  and 
solemn  sanction  ?  Is  such  a  work  necessary  ?  Will  it  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  of  Europe  ? 

Other  portions  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  have  been  dis- 
regarded or  set  aside,  and  the  changes  thus  made  de  farto 
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have  not  been  recognised  de  jwre  by  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe. 

Is  it  proposed  to  obtain  from  Powers. which  have  not 
hitherto  joined  in  that  recognition  a  sanction  to  those 
changes? 

Lastly  come  those  parts  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  which 
are  menaced,  and  upon  those  portions  the  most  important 
questions  of  all  arise.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  proposals 
to  be  made  on  this  subject  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon? 
In  what  direction  would  they  tend  9  And,  above  all,  are 
they,  if  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Powers,  to  be  en- 
forced by  arms  P 

When  the  Sovereigns  or  Ministers  of  Austria,  France, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain  met  at  Verona,  in  1823, 
upon  the  affairs  of  Spain,  the  first  four  of  those  Powers 
carried  into  effect  their  resolutions  by  means  of  armed 
forces,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Great  Britain*  Is  this 
example  to  be  followed  at  the  present  Congress  in  case  of 
disagreement  9  Upon  all  these  points  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment must  obtain  satisfactory  explanations  before  they 
can  come  to  any  decision  upon  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Emperor. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  ready  to  discuss 
with  France  and  other  Powers,  by  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence, any  specified  questions  upon  which  a  solution  might 
be  attained,  and  European  peace  thereby  more  securely 
established. 

But  they  would  feel  more  apprehension  than  confidence 
from  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  of  Sovereigns  and  Ministers 
without  fixed  objects,  ranging  over  the  map  of  Europe,  and 
exciting  hopes  and  aspirations  which  they  might  find  them- 
selves unable  either  to  gratify  or  to  quiet. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  bring  into  such  an  assembly 
a  spirit  of  moderation  and  of  justice.    They  feel  confident 
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that  his  object  is  to  give  security  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  only  question  is  as  to  the  means  by  which  that  object 
is  to  be  obtained. 

You  are  directed  to  read  and  give  a  copy  of  this  despatch 
to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        Russell. 


if.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  tlie  Marquis  de  Cadore. 

Palace  of  Compiegne,  November  23, 1863. 

Sir, — Lord  Cowley  communicated  to  me,  some  days  ago, 
a  despatch  from  his  Excellency  Earl  Russell,  dated  the 
12th  of  this  month,  and  which  expresses  the  opinion  of  the 
British  Government  relative  to  the  proposal  to  call  at  Paris 
a  Congress  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  Europe.  You 
will  find  annexed  a  copy  of  it.  My  previous  correspondence 
has  answered  beforehand  some  of  the  considerations 
developed  in  this  document.  It  is  my  duty,  nevertheless, 
to  sum  up  in  this  despatch,  of  which  you  will  send  a  copy 
to  his  Excellency  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  the 
motives  which  have  determined  the  resolution  of  His 
Majesty. 

The  Imperial  Government  have  no  intention  either  to 
apologise  for  or  to  criticise  the  Treaties  of  Vienna.  The 
Emperor  declared,  on  mounting  the  throne,  that  he  should 
consider  himself  bound  by  the  engagements  subscribed  to 
by  his  predecessors.  Lately  again,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Sovereigns,  His  Majesty  showed  that  the  Diplomatic  Acts 
of  18 15  were  the  foundation  on  which  rests  to-day  the 
political  edifice  of  Europe.  But  this  is,  he  considers,  an 
additional  reason  for  examining  whether  this  foundation 
is  not  itself  shaken  to  its  base. 

Now,  the  Cabinet  of  London  recognises  with  us  that 
several  of  these  stipulations  have  been  seriously  infringed. 
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Amongst  the  modifications  which  have  taken  place,  some 
have  been  consecrated  by  the  sanction  of  all  the  great 
Powers,  and  at  present  constitute  a  part  of  international 
law ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  carried  into  execution,  have 
not  been  recognised  as  law  by  all  the  Cabinets*  As  regards 
the  first,  we  cannot  help  calling  attention  to  the  irresis- 
tible power  with  which  they  have  forced  themselves  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  Governments.  The  eagerness  of  England 
herself  to  give  to  them  her  adhesion  proves  how  little  the 
former  combinations  answered,  according  to  the  expression 
of  Lord  Eussell,  the  requirements  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
progress  of  opinion,  the  shifting  policy  of  Governments, 
and  the  varying  exigencies  of  nations ;  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  we  authorised  in  believing  that  changes  so  im- 
portant have  diminished  to  some  extent  the  harmony  and 
equilibrium  of  the  whole  ?  We  admit,  with  Lord  Eussell, 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give  to  these  changes 
a  more  general  and  more  solemn  sanction ;  but  we  con- 
sider it  would  be  an  advantage  to  clear  away  the  ruins, 
and  re-unite  in  a  single  body  all  the  living  members. 

As  regards  the  modifications  to  which  the  Powers  have 
not  given  an  unanimous  assent,  they  constitute  so  many 
causes  of  dispute  which  at  any  moment  may  divide  Europe 
into  two  camps.  Instead  of  leaving  the  decision  of  these 
to  violence  and  chance,  would  it  not  be  better  to  pursue 
their  equitable  solution  to  a  common  agreement,  and 
sanction  these  changes  by  revising  them  ? 

The  third  category  comprises  those  parts  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  which  are  menaced.  'Upon  those  portions,' 
says  his  Excellency  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State, '  the 
most  important  questions  of  all  arise.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  proposals  to  be  made  on  this  subject  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  ?  In  what  direction  would  they  tend,  and,  above 
all,  are  they,  if  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Powers,  to 
be  enforced  by  arms  P  ' 
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The  Emperor,  while  he  pointed  out  to  Europe  the 
dangers  of  a  situation  in  deep  commotion,  indicated  the 
method  of  averting  the  dire  calamities  which  he  foresees, 
and  at  which  he,  less  than  others  perhaps,  would  have 
reason  to  take  alarm ;  for  the  questions  out  of  which  at 
the  present  time  war  may  arise,  interest  France  but  in- 
directly, and  it  would  depend  on  herself  alone  whether  she 
would  take  part  in  the  struggle  or  stand  aloof  from  it. 
This  he  did  by  addressing  all  the  Sovereigns  in  full 
confidence,  and  simultaneously,  without  previous  under- 
standing with  any  of  them,  in  order  the  better  to  testify 
his  sincere  impartiality,  and  to  enter  upon,  free  of  every 
engagement,  the  important  deliberations  to  which  he 
invites  them.  Himself  the  youngest  of  Sovereigns,  he 
considers  he  has  no  right  to  assume  the  part  of  an  arbiter, 
and  to  fix  beforehand  for  the  other  Courts  the  programme 
of  the  Congress  which  he  proposes.  This  is  the  motive  of 
the  reserve  which  he  has  imposed  upon  himself.  Is  it, 
moreover,  so  difficult  to  enumerate  the  questions,  not  yet 
solved,  which  may  disturb  Europe  ? 

A  deplorable  struggle  is  bathing  Poland  in  blood,  is 
agitating  the  neighbouring  States  and  threatening  the 
world  with  the  most  serious  disturbances.  Three  Powers, 
with  a  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  it,  invoke  in  vain  the 
Treaties  of  Vienna,  which  supply  the  two  sides  with  contra- 
dictory arguments.     Is  this  struggle  to  last  for  ever  9 

Pretensions  opposed  to  one  another  are  exciting  a  quarrel 
between  Denmark  and  Germany.  The  preservation  of 
peace  in  the  North  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  accident.  The 
Cabinets  have  already,  by  their  negotiations,  become 
parties  to  the  dispute.  Are  they  now  become  indifferent 
to  it? 

Shall  anarchy  continue  to  prevail  on  the  Lower  Danube, 
and  shall  it  be  able  at  any  moment  to  open  anew  a  bloody 
arena  for  the  dispute  of  the  Eastern  question  P 
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Shall  Austria  and  Italy  remain  in  presence  of  each  other 
in  a  hostile  attitude,  ever  ready  to  break  the  truce  which 
prevents  their  animosities  exploding  9 

Shall  the  occupation  of  Borne  by  the  French  troops  be 
prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period  9 

Lastly,  must  we  renounce,  without  fresh  attempts  at 
conciliation,  the  hope  of  lightening  the  burthen  imposed 
on  the  nations  by  the  disproportionate  armaments  occa- 
sioned by  mutual  distrust  P 

Such  are,  Sir,  in  our  opinion,  the  principal  questions 
which  the  Powers  would  doubtless  judge  it  useful  to 
examine  and  decide. 

Lord  Eussell  surely  does  not  expect  us  to  specify  here 
the  mode  of  solution  applicable  to  each  of  these  problems, 
nor  the  kind  of  sanction  which  might  be  given  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress.  To  the  Powers  there  repre- 
sented would  pertain  the  right  of  pronouncing  upon  these 
various  points.  We  will  only  add,  that  it  would  be  in 
our  eyes  illusory  to  pursue  their  solution  through  the 
labyrinth  of  diplomatic  correspondence  and  separate  nego- 
tiation, and  that  the  way  now  proposed,  so  far  from 
ending  in  war,  is  the  only  one  which  can  lead  to  a  durable 
pacification. 

At  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  invoking  a  stipulation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  which  had  just  been  signed,  and  which 
recommended  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  a  friendly 
State  before  resorting  to  force,  in  the  event  of  dissension 
arising  between  the  Porte  and  others  of  the  Signatary 
Powers,  expressed  the  opinion  '  that  this  happy  innovation 
might  receive  a  more  general  application,  and  thus  be- 
come a  barrier  against  conflicts  which  frequently  only 
break  forth  because  it  is  not  always  possible  to  enter  into 
explanation,  and  to  come  to  an  understanding.'  The 
Plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  Courts  concurred  unanimously 
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in  the  intention  of  their  colleague,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  express,  in  the  name  of  their  Governments,  the  wish 
that  States  between  which  any  serious  misunderstanding 
may  arise,  should  have  recourse  to  friendly  mediation 
before  appealing  to  arms. 

The  solicitude  of  the  Emperor  goes  further ;  it  does  not 
wait  for  dissensions  to  break  out  in  order  to  recommend 
an  application  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  salutary 
principle  engraven  on  the  latest  monument  of  the  Public 
Law  of  Europe,  and  His  Majesty  now  invites  his  allies 
'  to  enter  into  explanations,  and  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing.' 

Accept,  &c. 

(Signed)        Deoutn  de  Lhuys. 
Earl  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  Norember  25,  1863. 

My  Lord, — Her  Majesty's  Government  have  received 
from  the  Marquis  of  Cadore  the  copy  of  a  despatch 
addressed  to  him  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  in  answer  to 
my  despatch  to  your  Excellency  of  the  12th  instant.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  having  obtained  an  answer  to  the 
inquiries  they  made,  will  not  any  longer  delay  giving  a 
definitive  reply  to  the  invitation  addressed  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  to  take  part  in 
a  Congress  of  the  European  Powers  to  be  assembled  at 
Paris. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Emperor's  letter  of  invitation 
to  the  Queen,  which  is  similar  to  one  which  has  already 
appeared  in  the  'Moniteur,'  addressed  to  the  German 
Confederation. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  fully  recognise  in  this  step 
the  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disquietude  which  affects  several  parts  of  Europe,  and 
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to  establish  the  general  peace  on  foundations  more  solid 
than  those  on  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  now  rests. 

The  Emperor  declares  that  France  is  disinterested  in 
this  question ;  that  he,  for  his  part,  seeks  no  aggrandise- 
ment, and  that  the  interests  to  be  secured  are  those,  not 
of  France,  but  of  Europe. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  may  also  declare  that  Great 
Britain  is  disinterested  in  this  matter,  that  she  seeks  no 
aggrandisement,  and  that  she  has  only  to  counsel  modera- 
tion and  peace. 

But  France  and  Great  Britain  being  thus  disinterested 
themselves,  are  bound  to  consider  what  is  the  position, 
and  what,  in  a  Congress,  will  be  the  probable  conduct  of 
Powers  who  may  be  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  of 
territory  or  of  pre-eminence  and  moral  strength. 

It  would  be  little  to  the  purpose  to  say  on  this  occasion 
anything  more  of  the  Treaties  of  18 15. 

Practically,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  admits  the 
binding  force  of  many  portions  of  those  Treaties;  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  as  readily  allow  that  some 
portions  of  them  have  been  modified  or  disregarded,  and 
that  other  portions  are  now  menaced  or  called  in  question. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  understand  from  the  expla- 
nations given  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  Emperor,  it  is  obvious 
to  every  one  that  there  are  several  questions  not  hitherto 
solved,  which  may  disturb  Europe.  Of  this  nature  are 
the  following : — 

Must  the  conflict  in  Poland  be  still  further  prolonged  P 

Is  Denmark  to  be  at  war  with  Germany,  and  have  the 
Powers  which  formerly  took  a  part  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question  become  indifferent  to  it? 

Must  anarchy  continue  in  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
and  thus  at  any  moment  tend  to  re-open  the  question  of 
the  East? 
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Must  Italy  and  Austria  always  remain  in  presence  of 
each  other  in  a  hostile  attitude  ? 

Must  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  French  troops  be 
prolonged  for  an  indefinite  time? 

The  Emperor's  Government  put  a  further  question : — 

Must  we,  without  having  made  new  attempts  at  con- 
ciliation, renounce  the  hope  of  lightening  the  burthens 
imposed  upon  the  nations  of  Europe  by  excessive  arma- 
ments, kept  up  by  the  feeling  of  mutual  distrust  P 

These,  no  doubt,  are  the  principal  questions  which 
either  disturb  or  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe ;  but  there 
is  a  further  question  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
consider  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  matter,  and 
that  is  the  following  : — 

Is  a  General  Congress  of  European  States  likely  to  fur- 
nish a  peaceful  solution  of  the  various  matters  in  dispute? 

This,  indeed,  is  the  question  which  it  behoves  the 
Governments  of  the  different  States  to  consider  seriously 
and  attentively. 

There  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be  one 
main  consideration  which  must  lead  them  to  their  con- 
clusion. 

After  the  war  which  desolated  Germany  from  1 6 19  to 
1649,  and  after  the  successive  wars  which  afflicted  the 
Continent  of  Europe  from  1793  to  18 15,  it  was  possible 
to  distribute  territories  and  to  define  rights  by  a  Congress, 
because  the  nations  of  Europe  were  tired  of  the  slaughter, 
and  exhausted  by  the  burthens  of  war,  and  because  the 
Powers  who  met  in  Congress  had  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  the  means  of  carrying  their  decisions  and 
arrangements  into  effect. 

But  at  the  present  moment,  after  a  continuance  of  long 
peace,  no  Power  is  willing  to  give  up  any  territory  to 
which  it  has  a  title  by  Treaty,  or  a  claim  by  possession. 

For  example,  of  the  questions  mentioned  as  disturbing 
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or  threatening  Europe,  two  of  the  most  disquieting  are 
those  regarding  Poland  and  Italy. 

Let  us  examine  the  present  state  of  these  questions, 
and  see  whether  it  is  probable  that  a  Congress  would  tend 
to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  Poland,  the  question 
is  not  new  to  France,  to  Austria,  or  to  Great  Britain. 

For  several  months  these  Powers,  while  carefully  ab- 
staining from  any  threat,  have  attempted  to  obtain  from 
Eussia  by  friendly  representations  the  adoption  of 
measures  of  a  healing  nature,  but  have  only  succeeded  in 
procuring  promises,  often  repeated,  that  when  the  in- 
surrection shall  have  been  put  down,  recourse  will  be  had 
to  clemency  and  conciliation.  Would  there  be  any  ad- 
vantage in  repeating  in  the  name,  of  a  Congress  repre- 
sentations already  made  with  so  little  effect  ? 

Is  it  probable  that  a  Congress  would  be  able  to  secure 
better  terms  for  Poland  unless  by  a  combined  employment 
of  force? 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  military 
preponderance  and  by  the  unsparing  severity  of  Russia  in 
subduing  the  insurgents. 

Is  it  likely  that  Eussia  will  grant  in  the  pride  of  her 
strength  what  she  refused  in  the  early  days  of  her  dis- 
couragement ? 

Would  she  create  an  independent  Poland  at  the  mere 
request  of  a  Congress  P 

But  if  she  would  not,  the  prospect  becomes  one  of 
humiliation  for  Europe,  or  of  war  against  Eussia ;  and 
those  Powers  who  are  not  ready  to  incur  the  cost  and 
hazard  of  war  may  well  desire  to  avoid  the  other  alter- 
native. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  moreover,  that  the  present  period 
is  one  of  transition.  If  the  insurrection  shall  be  subdued, 
it  will  then  be  seen  whether  the  promises  of  the  Emperor 
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of  Russia  are  to  be  fulfilled.  If  the  insurrection  shall 
not  be  subdued,  or  if,  in  order  to  subdue  it,  the  Polish 
population  is  treated  with  fresh  and,  if  that  be  possible, 
with  aggravated  rigour,  other  questions  will  arise  which 
may  require  further  consideration,  but  which  would  hardly 
receive  a  solution  from  a  large  assembly  of  Representa- 
tives of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  questions  arising 
from  day  to  day,  coloured  by  the  varying  events  of  the 
hour,  would  give  occasion  rather  for  useless  debate  than 
for  practical  and  useful  deliberation  in  a  Congress  of 
twenty  or  thirty  Representatives,  not  acknowledging  any 
supreme  authority,  and  not  guided  by  any  fixed  rules  of 
proceeding. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  Italy,  fresh  difficulties  occur. 
In  the  first  place,  is  it  intended  to  sanction  by  a  new 
Treaty  the  present  state  of  possession  in  Italy?  The 
Pope  and  the  Sovereigns  related  to  the  dispossessed 
Princes  might,  on  the  one  side,  object  to  give  a  title  they 
have  hitherto  refused,  to  the  King  of  Italy;  and  the 
King  of  Italy,  on  the  other,  would  probably  object  to  a 
settlement  which  would  appear  to  exclude  him,  by  in- 
ference at  least,  from  the  acquisition  of  Rome  and 
Venetia. 

But  is  it  intended  to  ask  Austria,  in  Congress,  to  re- 
nounce the  possession  of  Venetia?  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  good  grounds  to  believe  that  no  Austrian 
Representative  would  attend  a  Congress  where  such  a 
proposition  was  to  be  discussed.  They  are  informed  that 
if  such  an  intention  were  announced  beforehand,  Austria 
would  decline  to  attend  the  Congress,  and  that  if  the 
question  were  introduced  without  notice,  the  Austrian 
Minister  would  quit  the  Assembly.  Here  again,  therefore, 
the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  would  soon  be  brought 
in  si^ht  of  the  alternative  of  nullity  or  war. 
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But  is  it  possible  to  assemble  a  Congress  and  to  summon 
an  Italian  Kepresentative  to  sit  in  it  without  discussing 
the  state  of  Venetia?  The  Emperor  of  the  French  would 
be  the  first  person  to  feel  and  to  admit  that  such  a  course 
would  not  be  possible. 

With  regard  to  Germany  and  Denmark,  it  is  true  that 
several  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  have  interested  themselves 
in  that  question,  but  the  addition  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  Turkey  to  the  deliberation  would  scarcely  improve  the 
prospect  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  And  if,  with  regard 
to  Poland  and  Italy,  no  beneficial  result  is  likely  to  be 
attained,  is  it  expedient  to  call  together  a  General  Con- 
gress of  all  the  States  of  Europe  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
anarchy  of  Moldo- Wallachia  ? 

Were  all  these  questions,  those  of  Poland,  Italy,  Den- 
mark, and  the  Danubian  Provinces,  to  be  decided  by  the 
mere  utterance  of  opinions,  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  upon  most  of  them  might,  perhaps,  be  found 
not  materially  to  differ  from  those  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

But  if  the  mere  expression  of  opinions  and  wishes  would 
accomplish  no  positive  results,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
deliberations  of  a  Congress  would  consist  of  demands  and 
pretensions  put  forward  by  some  and  resisted  by  others ; 
and,  there  being  no  supreme  authority  in  such  an  As- 
sembly to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  Con- 
gress would  probably  separate,  leaving  many  of  its  members 
on  worse  terms  with  each  other  than  they  had  been  when 
they  met.  But  if  this  would  be  the  probable  result,  it 
follows  that  no  decrease  of  armaments  is  likely  to  be 
effected  by  the  proposed  Congress.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
refers  to  a  proposal  made  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  one  of 
the  last  sittings  of  the  Congress  of  Paris.  But  Her 
Majesty's  Government  understand  that  proposal  to  have 
reference  to  a  dispute  between  two  Powers  to  be  referred 
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to  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  Power,  but  in  no  way  to 
the  assembling  of  a  General  Congress. 

Not  being  able,  therefore,  to  discern  the  likelihood  of 
those  beneficial  consequences  which  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  promised  himself  when  proposing  a  Congress,  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  following  their  own  strong  convic- 
tions, after  mature  deliberation,  feel  themselves  unable  to 
accept  His  Imperial  Majesty's  invitation. 

You  are  instructed  to  give  a  copy  of  this  despatch  to 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        Russell. 


Earl  Cowley  to  Earl  Russell. 

{Received  November  30.) 
(Extract.)  Paris,  November  18,  1863. 

I  waited  by  appointment  on  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  this 
afternoon,  and  communicated  to  his  Excellency  your  Lord- 
ship's despatch  of  the  25th  instant,  stating  the  reasons 
why  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  accept  the  invi- 
tation addressed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  to  take  part  in  a  Congress  of  European 
Powers  to  be  assembled  at  Paris. 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  after  perusing  your  Lordship's 
despatch,  said  that  he  could  not  but  express  his  dissent 
from  the  reasoning  which  had  led  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  decision  which  your  Lordship's  despatch 
announced.  He  still  retained  the  opinion  that  the  as- 
sembling of  a  Congress  would  have  been  the  best  means 
of  settling  the  questions  which  now  agitate  Europe.  It 
would  be  useless,  however,  to  prolong  the  discussion.  The 
mind  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  appeared  to  be  made 
up.  He  would  communicate  your  Lordship's  despatch  to 
the  Emperor. 
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DENMARK. 
Lord  J".  Russell  to  Mr.  Paget. 

Foreign  Office,  August  i,  i860. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Denmark,  I  have 
received  lately  a  Memorandum  from  the  Danish  Minister 
accredited  to  Her  Majesty.  A  copy  of  it  is  herewith  in- 
closed. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  with  regard  to  Holstein,  the 
concessions  proposed  for  a  temporary  arrangement  are  very 
large. 

For  instance:   'The  Danish   Government  proposes  to 
provide  for  this  temporary  state  of  things  by  giving  to 
the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Holstein  foil  legislative  power, 
in  conjunction  with  the  General  Assembly  ("  Bigsraad,"  or 
Council  of  State),  for  the  rest  of  the  Monarchy,  as  to  all 
matters  concerning  the  whole  Monarchy,  so  that  no  general 
measure  of  that  description  would  receive  the  force  of  law 
till  it  had  been  sanctioned  on  the  one  part  by  the  General 
Assembly  ("  Rigsraad  "),  for  Denmark-Schleswig,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Holstein.'    And 
again :  '  According  to  the  present  financial  system  of  the 
Danish  Monarchy,  the  expenses  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment are  in  part  defrayed  by  proportionate  contributions 
from  the  revenues  of  the  different  constituent  parte  of  the 
Monarchy,  viz.,  Denmark  Proper,  Schleswig,  and  Holstein. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  Danish  Government  to  fix,  once  for 
all,  the  maximum  contribution  to  be  furnished  by  Holstein, 
by  taking  the  average  of  what  that  Duchy  has  contributed 
during  the  last  four  years  to  the  expenses  of  the  General 
Government,  and  to  make  any  demand  over  and  above 
that  amount  which  circumstances  might  call  for,  depen- 
dent on  a  special  grant  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Holstein.' 
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The  defect  of  this  Memorandum  is,  that  it  does  not 
touch  at  all  on  the  affairs  of  Schleswig ;  but  it  might  be 
accepted  as  a  basis  by  the  German  Powers,  if  Denmark 
with  a  view  to  a  friendly  and  final  arrangement,  would 
make  certain  concessions  to  the  German  inhabitants  of 
Schleswig. 

Should  this  view  be  entertained  by  Denmark,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  suggest  to  the  Danish  Go- 
vernment the  expediency  of  modifying  or  repealing  such 
of  the  laws  now  existing  in  Schleswig  as  can  fairly  be 
shown  to  be  in  contradiction  with  the  Royal  Patent  of 
1852,  by  which  the  King  of  Denmark  promised  to  place 
the  German  and  Danish  populations  of  Schleswig  on  an 
equal  footing. 

The  principal  points  upon  which  there  appears  to  be 
cause  of  complaint  are — the  forced  confirmation  in  the 
Danish  language ;  the  forced  system  of  private  education ; 
the  prohibition  of  the  meetings  of  scientific  societies ;  and 
the  system  which  is  employed  in  the  correction  of  the 
electoral  lists. 

If  the  Danish  Government  would,  in  addition,  grant 
Schleswig  a  Constitution,  guaranteeing  to  the  Duchy 
legislative  and  administrative  independence,  and  would 
leave  the  question  of  the  language  to  be  used  in  the 
churches  and  schools  to  be  determined  by  the  wishes  of 
the  population  in  the  so-called  Mixed  Districts,  it  appears 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  they  could  not  fairly 
be  liable  to  the  charge  of  not  having  fulfilled  their  engage- 
ments, or  of  seeking  to  incorporate  the  Duchy. 

You  are  instructed  to  read  this  despatch  to  M.  Hall, 
and  to  ask  him  whether,  without  any  negotiation  with 
Germany  or  with  the  European  Powers,  he  would  feel 
himself  authorised  to  empower  the  British  Government  to 
instruct  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Frankfort  to  hold  out 
an  expectation  that  the  measures  here  suggested  in  regard 
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to  Schleswig  are  likely  to  receive  the  sanction  of  His 
Danish  Majesty. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 


Lord  J.  Russell  to  Mr.  Paget. 

Foreign  Office,  December  8,  i860. 

Sir, — I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  Baron 
Schleinitz  to  Count  Bernstorff,  and  a  copy  of  the  answer 
I  have  given  to  it  in  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Lowther. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  stated  in  this  despatch 
the  engagements  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  His  Danish  Majesty  is  bound  in  honour  to 
fulfil. 

'  He  is  bound/  I  have  stated,  *  not  to  incorporate 
Schleswig  with  Denmark;  to  maintain  in  Schleswig 
Representative  States;  and  to  protect  the  German  and 
Danish  nationalities  in  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig/ 

It  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  whatever 
may  be  the  binding  force  of  the  engagements  entered  into 
with  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  King  of  Denmark  is  bound 
in  honour  to  fulfil  these  conditions.  He  proclaimed  them 
publicly ;  he  made  them  known,  not  only  to  his  subjects 
but  to  the  Representatives  of  foreign  Powers;  nor  is 
their  fulfilment  less  his  interest  than  his  obligation.  His 
German  subjects  in  Schleswig  ought  to  feel  that  they 
enjoy,  under  his  rule,  equality  of  rights  with  their  Danish 
fellow-subjects.  They  will  then  feel  a  loyal  attachment 
to  the  Danish  Monarchy,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve 
it  unimpaired. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  education  of  their  children  at 
the  common  schools,  and  their  worship  at  their  parish 
church,  is  trammelled  with  vexatious  regulations,  and  the 
Government  appears  to  be  animated  by  a  desire  to  depress 
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the  nationality  of  subjects  of  German  origin,  unhappy 
consequences  may  follow. 

Should  the  German  Diet  proceed  to  enforce  its  Resolu- 
tions of  March  last,  the  neighbouring  Duchy  of  Schleewig 
is  sure  to  be  the  scene  of  agitation,  perhaps  of  tumult  and 
revolt.  In  such  an  emergency,  the  King  of  Denmark  will 
feel  the  value  of  having  made  such  concessions  to  the 
German  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  as  shall  raise  him  above 
all  suspicion  of  bad  faith,  and  all  charges  of  placing*  an 
intelligent  and  industrious  portion  of  his  subjects  in  a 
position  of  odious  inferiority. 

You  will  read  this  despatch,  together  with  that  to  Mr. 
Lowther,  to  M.  Hall,  and  give  him  copies  of  them. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Russell. 


Lard  J.  Ruasell  ta  Mr.  Lowther. 

Foreign  Office,  December  8,  i860. 

Sir, — Her  Majesty's  Government  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  despatch  of  Baron  Schleinitz  to  Count  Bern- 
storff,  of  the  8th  ultimo,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith 
inclosed  for  your  information. 

The  first  remark  I  would  make  upon  that  despatch  is, 
that  the  Prussian  Government  appear  to  misunderstand 
the  position  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  respect  to 
the  Memorandum  delivered  to  the  Court  of  Berlin.  The 
propositions  therein  contained  are  the  propositions  of  the 
Government  of  Denmark.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  not  recommended  them  for  acceptance;  they  have 
not  even  said  that  they  might  form  the  basis  of  a  settle- 
ment :  all  that  they  have  said  is,  that  they  hoped  an 
opening  for  negotiation  might  be  found  in  them. 

A  further  remark  I  have  to  make  is,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  by  no  means  understood  that  the  Holstein 
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contribution  proposed  by  Denmark  was  to  be  taken  from 
Holstein  without  any  power  of  inquiry  as  to  its  appro- 
priation. On  the  contrary,  they  would  have  thought  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  Prussia  that  the  contribution  of 
Denmark  to  general  and  common  expenses  should  be  also 
a  fixed  sum,  and  that  the  States  of  Holstein  should  enjoy, 
to  an  equal  extent  with  the  '  Reichsrath,'  a  power  of 
examining  the  appropriation  of  this  sum,  and  to  remon- 
strate against  any  malversation,  would  be  a  demand  quite 
in  conZnity  JL  the  Danish  kemorandom. 

It  is  obvious  that  Denmark  being  an  independent  State 
must  maintain  its  Monarchy,  its  army,  and  its  navy  in  a 
manner  befitting  its  rank  and  position  as  such ;  nor  can 
it  be  in  principle  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  States  of 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  should  contribute  to  maintain 
the  Monarchy,  the  army,  and  navy  of  the  kingdom. 

Having  endeavoured  to  remove  this  misapprehension,  I 
will  proceed  to  define  the  position  of  Denmark  and  that 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  relation  to  this  corre- 
spondence. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  Denmark  to  show  a  willing- 
ness to  conciliate,  without  admitting  a  right  of  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Schleswig  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Confederation. 

The  Danish  Government  have  argued  that  as  Great 
Britain  could  not  be  suspected  of  claiming  any  such  right, 
it  was  more  consistent  with  the  position  of  Denmark  to 
convey  to  Prussia  their  intentions  in  regard  to  Schleswig 
through  the  official  medium  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  pos- 
sible with  her  support,  than  to  make  concessions  directly 
to  the  German  Confederation. 

The  British  Government,  on  their  part,  have  not  adopted 
the  Dauish  propositions  as  their  own,  nor  recommended 
them  to  the  naked  acceptance  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Prussia  and  the  German  Confederation ;  but  they  confess 
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that  they  take  an  interest  in  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
Monarchy,  and  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  force  of  Den* 
mark,  which  is  not  considerable,  weakened  or  impaired. 

With  this  view  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  all  parts  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  fairly 
represented  in  a  Parliament  at  Copenhagen.  If  that  is 
unattainable,  they  would  have  been  glad  to  see  Denmark 
and  Holstein  assume  an  equitable  portion  of  the  burthens 
necessary  to  be  borne  for  the  maintenance  of  Danish  in- 
dependence. 

The  despatch  of  Baron  Schleinitz  November  8  appears 
to  reject  this  scheme  of  settlement,  just  as  the  former 
scheme  of  equal  representation  had  been  before  thrown 
aside. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  position  of  Denmark 
as  regards  the  German  Confederation. 

The  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  are  German 
Duchies,  and  form  part  of  the  German  Confederation. 
The  laws  of  the  German  Confederation  are  applicable  to 
them,  and  it  will  be  for  the  Diet  and  the  Duke  of  Hoi- 
stein-Lauenburg  to  decide  together  what  those  laws 
require,  and  what  should  be  their  future  destiny. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  it  is  a 
Danish  Duchy.  The  Memorandum  of  the  Court  of  Berlin, 
communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  8th 
of  July  last,  in  giving  the  substance  of  an  annex  to  the 
Vienna  despatch  of  December  26,  185 1,  says:  'The 
Imperial  Government  fully  acknowledges  the  competence 
of  the  King  to  annul  the  former  union  between  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  as  relates  to  administration  and  justice,  and 
also  this  principle  —  that  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Law,  and,  therefore,  also  the  competence  of  the  Confede- 
ration, which  arises  from  that  alone,  cannot  have  any 
force  over  a  land  not  appertaining  to  the  Confederation, 
and  consequently  not  over  Schlc8wig., 
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There  appears  here  a  distinct  renunciation,  on  the  part 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  on  behalf  of  the  German  Confede- 
ration, of  any  competence  to  extend  the  Federal  law  over 
Schleswig. 

Nevertheless,  the  Prussian  Government  now  claims  a 
right  to  interfere  in  Schleswig,  in  virtue  of  certain  pro- 
mises made  by  the  King  of  Denmark  in  1851. 

Let  us  first  remark  the  form  of  these  promises,  and  next 
their  nature. 

In  their  form,  the  promises  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
were  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his  own  subjects. 
But  the  despatch  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  of  December  6, 
1851,  and  the  reply  of  the  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  together  with  the  nearly  simultaneous  proclama- 
tion of  the  King  of  Denmark,  tend  to  invest  these  promises 
with  the  value,  though  not  the  exact  form,  of  an  engage* 
ment. 

The  Imperial  Minister  defines  the  meaning  of  the 
programme  of  the  King  of  Denmark;  asks  for  'the 
binding  form  of  a  declaration  made  at  the  command  of 
His  Majesty  the  King,'  and  ends  with  a  voluntary  offer, 
upon  those  terms,  to  lay  aside  the  mandate  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  as  representing  the  German  Confederation,  and 
to  provide  for  the  evacuation  of  Holstein. 

On  January  29,  1852,  the  Danish  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  made, '  in  furtherance  of  the  authority  conferred 
upon  me  from  the  highest  quarter,  the  declaration  that 
the  King  our  Master  acknowledges,  as  being  in  coinci- 
dence with  his  own,  that  interpretation  of  the  supreme 
intentions  communicated  to  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and 
♦  Vienna,  which  is  given  in  the  despatch  of  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Vienna  of  the  26th  of  December  of  last  year, 
and  the  annex  thereto,'  &c. 

Next,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  promises  made.  These 
are : — 
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i.  The  King  of  Denmark  promises  that  there  should 
be  no  incorporation  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  with  the 
kingdom,  nor  should  any  measure  tending  thereto  be 
adopted. 

2.  The  proclamation  of  January  23,  1852,  promises  a 
constitutional  development  of  the  State  of  Schleswig,  and 
that  the  law  to  be  framed  for  that  object  will  especially 
contain  the  necessary  provisions  for  procuring  a  perfectly 
equal  settlement,  and  effectual  protection  to  the  Danish 
and  German  nationalities  in  the  said  Duchy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  these  promises  constitute  an  engage- 
ment which  His  Danish  Majesty  is  bound  in  honour  to 
fulfil.  He  is  bound  not  to  incorporate  Schleswig  with 
Denmark ;  to  maintain  in  Schleswig  representative  States ; 
and  to  protect  the  Danish  and  German  nationalities  in  the 
Duchy  of  Schleswig. 

But  neither  in  form  nor  in  substance,  as  it  appears  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  do  these  promises  give  a 
right  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  or  to  the  German  Confedera- 
tion collectively,  to  interfere  in  all  the  details  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  Danish  Duchy  of  Schleswig.  If  Schleswig 
were  incorporated  with  Denmark  —  if  Schleswig  were 
deprived  of  its  separate  Constitution,  Germany  might 
claim  a  right  to  interfere.  But  if  the  regulation  of  each 
church  and  each  school  in  Schleswig  were  to  be  the 
subject  of  interference  by  the  German  Confederation,  it  is 
clear  that  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
would  exist  only  in  name. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  will  always,  on  their  part, 
use  any  influence  they  may  possess  with  the  Court  of 
Denmark  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  German  in- 
habitants of  Schleswig. 

But  when  the  Prussian  Government  refers  to  the 
sentiments  recently  expressed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
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ment  in  behalf  of  Italian  nationality,  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment must  be  reminded  that  there  are  in  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig  140,000  Danes,  and  that  the  remaining  popula- 
tion is  not  purely  German ;  while  neither  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  nor  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
was  there  any  mixed  population  of  any  other  race  with 
Italians. 

In  fine,  whether  we  regard  the  form  of  the  engagements 
taken  by  the  King  of  Denmark  towards  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  the  German  Confederation,  or  whether  we  regard 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Danish  Government,  the  mix- 
ture of  races  in  Schleswig  and  the  just  regards  due  to 
Germans  and  Danes  alike,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
persuaded  that  there  never  was  a  question  which  more 
imperatively  demanded  a  temperate  consideration,  or  on 
which  a  beginning  of  strife  would  be  more  injurious  to  all 

the  interests  concerned. 

I  am,  Ac. 

(Signed)        J.  Russell. 
Mr.  Paget  to  Lord  J.  Russell. 

(Received  December  24.) 

Copenhagen,  December  19,  i860. 

My  Lord, — I  had  the  honour  to  receive  on  the  16th 
instant  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the  8th  instant, 
inclosing  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  Baron  Schleinitz  to 
Count  Bernstorff,  and  a  copy  of  your  Lordship's  answer 
to  it,  addressed  to  Mr.  Lowther. 

On  the  following  day  I  had  an  interview  with  M.  Hall 
for  the  purpose,  in  compliance  with  your  Lordship's  in- 
structions, of  reading  to  his  Excellency  your  despatch  to 
me  and  your  despatch  to  Mr.  Lowther,  and  giving  him 
copies  of  them. 

Before  I  proceeded  to  read  the  despatch  to  Mr.  Lowther, 
M.  Hall  informed  me  that  he  had  not  yet  any  knowledge 
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of  the  Prussian  despatch  beyond  that  which  he  had 
gathered  in  the  German  newspapers ;  that  he  had  under- 
stood from  M.  Bille  he  was  to  receive  a  copy  of  it  through 
Her  Majesty's  Legation  here,  and  he  therefore  requested 
me  to  read  it  to  him,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  copy 
now.  I  could  see  no  objection  to  this  course,  and  I,  there- 
fore, complied  with  his  Excellency's  request. 

M.  Hall  made  no  observation  until  I  had  finished 
reading  the  three  documents.  His  Excellency  then  ex- 
pressed his  grateful  acknowledgements  to  your  Lordship 
for  the  interest  you  manifestly  took  in  this  question,  and 
for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  you  had  handled  it- 
He  said  that  he  certainly  would  not  deny  or  attempt  to 
diminish  the  importance  of  the  engagements  which  had 
been  taken  by  His  Danish  Majesty  at  the  period  alluded 
to  in  your  Lordship's  despatches ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
remark  that,  although  the  engagement  not  to  incorporate 
Schleswig  with  the  kingdom,  and  to  maintain  in  Schleswig 
representative  States,  from  having  been  mentioned  in  the 
correspondence  between  Denmark  and  Austria  and  Prussia 
might  perhaps  have  the  value  of  an  international  obliga- 
tion, the  same  could  not  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
promise  of  equality  to  the  two  nationalities,  which  was  to 
be  found  nowhere  but  in  the  Royal  Patent  of  January  1852. 
He  did  not  mean,  he  said,  to  imply  that  for  this  reason  it 
should  not  be  fulfilled,  but  only  to  assert  the  principle 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  had  no  right  of  interference  in 
this  case,  as  it  might  be  said  they  had  in  the  other  two. 

M.  Hall  then  reverted  again  to  the  question  of  direct 
negotiation  with  the  Holstein  States,  and  repeated  his 
fears  of  the  little  chance  of  success  which  such  a  course 
of  proceeding,  under  present  circumstances,  appeared  to 
offer.  I  replied  that  I  thought  the  Danish  Government 
would  commit  a  great  fault  if  they  did  not  at  all  events 
have  recourse  to  it.     It  was  the  only  chance  now,  I  said, 
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of  avoiding  a  Federal  Execution.  The  great  difficulty,  I 
continued,  evidently  lay  in  the  fixed  sum  to  be  contributed 
by  Holsbein  towards  the  common  expenses,  and  the 
control  which  the  States  might  be  able  to  exercise  over 
its  appropriation,  and  I  could  not  but  think  that  this 
was  a  matter  on  which,  by  negotiation,  an  arrangement 
might  be  made.  I  said  I  could  not  share  his  Excellency's 
opinion  that  the  present  circumstances  were  unfavourable 
for  negotiating  on  the  subject*  The  Danish  Government 
would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  serious  consequences  which 
a  Federal  Execution  would  bring  with  it,  the  first  of  which 
would  be  that  the  Monarchy  would  be  at  once  deprived  of 
all  the  resources  which  they  now  received  from  Holstein* 
A  Federal  army  once  in  possession  of  that  Duchy  would, 
his  Excellency  might  be  assured,  never  leave  it  until  the 
Danish  Government  had  complied  to  the  very  utmost  with 
what  the  Diet  chose  to  interpret  as  the  obligations  they 
had  taken,  not  only  in  respect  of  Holstein,  but  of  Schleswig 
also.  The  peace  of  Europe  might  be  endangered,  and  a 
very  possible  result  might  be  a  total  separation  of  Holstein 
from  the  Monarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of 
having  their  country  occupied  by  a  foreign  army  would 
probably  produce  a  conciliatory  effect  upon  the  Holsteiners 
themselves,  who,  as  his  Excellency  appeared  to  think,  and 
as  my  own  information  led  me  to  believe,  had  no  desire 
to  separate  from  the  Danish  Crown.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances therefore  I  had  no  hesitation,  I  said,  in 
advising  the  Danish  Government  most  strongly  to  avert 
the  dangers  alluded  to  by  losing  no  time  in  convoking  the 
new  Diet,  and  endeavouring  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  it  on  the  points  at  issue.  But,  I  added,  I  was 
convinced  it  was  at  the  same  time  absolutely  necessary  to 
ameliorate  the  state  of  things  in  Schleswig. 

His  Excellency  had,  I  said,  admitted  the  binding  force 
of  the  engagements  undertaken  by  Denmark ;  why  not, 
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therefore,  I  inquired,  approach  the  question  manfully  and 
frankly,  and  carry  out  the  reforms  which  every  one  ac- 
knowledged to  be  necessary?  The  Danish  Government 
might  be  assured,  I  said,  that  so  long  as  they  did  not 
fulfil  these  engagements  it  was  impossible  for  other  Powers 
to  plead  their  cause  with  effect. 

M.  Hall  did  not  offer  any  objection  to  the  above  argu- 
ments. I  may  say,  indeed,  that  he  appeared  to  admit 
their  truth  and  justice.  He  said  that  he  had  very  gTeat 
difficulties  to  contend  with — and  this  I  believe  to  be  true 
— but  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  overcome  them. 
He  said  that  it  was  undesirable  that  the  Danish  Diet  and 
the  Holstein  Assembly  should  be  sitting  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  but  that  the  Session  of  the  former  would  be 
over  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  the  latter  should 
then  be  convoked. 

Finally,  M.  Hall  said  it  was  his  intention  to  reply  to 
your  Lordship's  despatch  through  M.  Bille,  but  that  his 
answer  might  be  delayed  for  a  short  time,  as  he  was 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  accompany  it  by  the  communication 
to  your  Lordship  of  some  practical  proof  that  the  Danish 
Government  was  not  insensible  to  the  interest  which  is 
manifested  in  this  question  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
or  deaf  to  the  counsels  which  they  have  given.  • 

From  all  I  have  heard  since  leaving  England  I  am 
more  than  ever  persuaded  that  unless  something  is  done 
to  prevent  it,  events  will  take  the  course  which  I  indi- 
cated to  your  Lordship  in  the  conversations  with  which 
you  honoured  me,  viz.  that  the  Decree  of  the  Diet  for 
Federal  Execution  will  be  carried  out  at  the  expiration  of 
the  present  financial  period,  and  I  shall  therefore  con- 
tinue to  use  every  exertion  with  the  Danish  Government 
to  induce  them  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  best  cal- 
culated to  avert  this  great  calamity.  I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        A.  Paget. 
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Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  /.  Russell. 

(Received  December  29.) 

Paris,  December  28,  i860. 

My  Lord, — In  compliance  with  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the  12th  instant,  I 
communicated  to  M.  Thouvenel  the  substance  of  the 
instructions  inclosed  in  that  despatch  to  Mr.  Paget  and 
to  Mr.  Lowther,  respecting  the  question  of  the  Danish 
Duchies  ;  and  his  Excellency  has  since  informed  me  that 
he  concurs  entirely  in  your  Lordship's  views,  which  are 
those  which  the  Imperial  Government  has  advocated  since 
the  commencement  of  this  vexed  question. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        Cowley. 

Mr.  Lowtlier  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  September  22.) 

Berlin,  September  20,  1862. 

My  Lord, — In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
Earl  Cowley's  despatch  of  the  5th  instant,  in  which  his 
Excellency  reports  that  M.  Thouvenel  had  observed  he 
considered  it  out  of  the  question  that  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment should  listen  to  the  Prussian  proposal,  I  have  the 
honour  to  state  that  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with 
M.  Quaade,  Danish  Minister  at  this  Court,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Duchies,  M.  Quaade  stated  that  he  looked  upon  the 
shite  of  the  question  at  present  as  most  critical ;  for  the 
Danish  Government  certainly  could  not  agree  to  the  pro- 
posals lately  made  by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  he 
feared  that  an  angry  correspondence  might  ensue,  and  if 
this  should  be  the  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what 
it  might  not  lead. 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)        William  Lowther. 

VOL.  II.  O  G 
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Karl  Russell  to  Mr.  Fane. 

Foreign  Office,  September  24,  1S62. 

Sir, — It  appears  from  the  accounts  received  from  various 
quarters  that  the  correspondence  between  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Denmark,  which  it  was  asserted  would  lead  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  so  long  subsisting  between  Germany 
and  Denmark  in  regard  to  the  obligations  of  Denmark  in 
the  affairs  of  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  Schleswig,  and  the 
common  Constitution  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  has  grown 
more  and  more  bitter.  The  longer  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  further  the  negotiation  is  carried,  the  wider  is  the 
space  which  separates  the  two  parties,  and  the  stronger 
the  language  which  they  use  towards  each  other. 

Upon  considering,  with  pain  and  regret,  this  unsatis- 
factory aspect  of  the  affair,  and  contemplating  the  un- 
favourable results  which  may  be  expected  from  further 
direct  communications  between  Powers  so  adverse  in  their 
opinions,  Her  Majesty  has  directed  that  you  should  be 
furnished  with  instructions  which  may,  it  is  hoped,  tend 
to  the  long-desired  settlement. 

In  framing  these  instructions  it  is  advisable  to  throw 
out  of  the  calculation,  in  the  first  place,  those  matters 
upon  which  controversy  may  be  said  to  be  exhausted. 

The  first  of  these  matters  relates  to  the  question  whether 
any  taxes  can  be  imposed,  or  an}*  laws  enacted,  in  Holstein 
or  Lauenburg  without  the  express  consent  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  those  Duchies. 

This  question  has  been  resolved  in  the  negative  by  the 
Herman  Confederation,  of  which  the  Duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg  are  members. 

Another  quest  ion  which  need  not  be  further  discussed 
is  the  Constitution  of  1855. 

It  is  clear  that  whether  a  representation  according  to 
numbers  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  Duchies,  be  a 
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good  or  a  bad  Constitution,  yet,  not  having  been  accepted 
by  the  Duchies,  the  Constitution  of  1855  has  no  force  in 
Holstein,  Lauenburg,  or  Schleswig. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  rights  of  Denmark 
in  reference  to  her  Rigsraad.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Den- 
mark can  legislate  for  herself,  and  impose  taxes  to  be 
levied  upon  her  own  people,  without  the  consent  of  Hol- 
stein, Lauenburg,  or  Schleswig. 

Two  questions  of  great  importance  remain.  The  first 
regards  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig ;  the  second,  the  common 
constitution  of  the  Monarchy. 

Schleswig  was  formerly  in  a  position  altogether  ano- 
malous. Unconnected  with  the  German  Confederation,  it 
was  yet  connected  with  Holstein,  which  formed  part  of 
that  Confederation.  Later  arrangements  have  dissolved 
this  inconvenient  tie,  and  Schleswig  is  at  present  only 
connected  with  Holstein  by  non-political  relations  affect- 
ing the  two  communities. 

There  are,  however,  relations  between  Germany  and 
Denmark  in  respect  to  Schleswig  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  present  controversy. 

The  obligations  of  honour  contracted  by  Denmark  to- 
wards Schleswig,  and  imparted  to  the  German  Confedera- 
tion as  such  by  the  King  of  Denmark  in  1852,  chiefly 
regard  two  points.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Royal  promise 
that  Schleswig  shall  not  be  incorporated  with  Denmark. 
The  second  i3,  in  substance,  an  engagement  that  the 
Germans  in  Schleswig  shall  be  treated  on  an  equal  footing 
with  persons  of  Danish  or  any  other  nationality. 

The  grievances  of  which  Germany  complains  as  viola- 
tions of  these  promises  are  thus  summed  up  in  the  recent 
Prussian  note  of  August  22  : — 

'  The  systematic  destruction  of  national  and  neighbourly 

connection  between  Schleswig  and  Holstein ;  the  disregard 

of  the  determination  concerning  the  University  of  Kiel ; 

(j  (j  2 
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the  filliiitr  of  llu.»  Duchy  of  Schlcswig  with  Danish  officials 
in  the  Administrat  ion,  with  Danish  clergy  in  church  and 
.school,  as  well  as  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Administration 
in  this  Duchv;  finally,  the  violation  of  all  actual  ami 
practical  relations  hy  the  inaintenancc  of  the  hmguaije 
Edict,  are  matters  of  fact  which  are  notoriously  public, 
and  of  which  the  evidence  is  in  the  hands  of  ever)-  one/ 

For  all  practical  purposes,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
a  constant  supervision  by  German)*  of  the  nomination  to 
civil  offices  of  Danish  officials  in  Schlcswig,  or  the  admi- 
nistration in  church  and  school  by  Danish  Ministers  of 
religion.  Such  superintendence  would  lead  to  a  constant 
renewal  of  quarrels,  and  a  perpetuity  of  ill-will. 

The  best  mode,  therefore,  of  remedying  these  evils  for 
the  present,  and  of  preventing  complaints  for  the  future, 
is  to  grant  a  complete  autonomy  to  Schlcswig,  allow  the 
Diet  of  Schlcswig  fairly  to  treat,  and  independently  to 
decide  upon  questions  affecting  their  university,  their 
churches  and  sch<  o!s,  the  language  to  be  used  where  the 
Danish  population  prevails,  where  the  Hermans  prepon- 
derate, and  where  the  races  are  mixed. 

I  come  lastly  to  the  question  of  the  Constitution,  the 
most  entangled  and  the  most  embarrassing  question  of  all 
those  in  discussion. 

Treaties,  Protocols,  and  despatches  afford  us  little  light 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  glimmering  rays  which  they 
do  afford  tend  rather  to  lead  us  astray  than  to  guide  us 
right. 

For  what  could  be  more  destructive  of  all  union,  all 
efhVicncy,  all  strength,  and,  indeed,  of  all  independence, 
than  to  lay  down  as  an  absolute  rule  that  no  law  should 
1m*  passed  and  no  Budget  sanctioned  unless  the  four  States 
of  the  Monarchy  all  concurred?  What  would  Austria  say 
if  she  wen1  asked  to  accept  a  Constitution  which  should 
I  aralyse  the  action  of  the  Krichsrath  at  Vienna  till  separate 
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Diets  in  Hungary,  in  Gallicia,  and  in  Venetia,  should  have 
adopted  the  same  law  or  sanctioned  the  same  Budget? 
How  would  Prussia  herself  bear  an  absolute  veto  on  the 
proceedings  of  her  Parliament  given  to  the  Diet  of 
Posen  ? 

If  such  a  Constitution  must  lead  to  an  early  and  decisive 
rupture,  let  us  consider  whether  each  portion  might  not 
have  its  due  independent  movement  without  clogging  the 
wheels  of  the  whole  machine.  For  instance,  if  the  sums 
required  for  the  navy  were  represented  by  90,  of  which 
Denmark  were  to  furnish  60,  and  the  other  States  30, 
Denmark  might  vote,  and  apply  her  contingent  of  60,  in- 
dependently of  the  vote  of  the  other  three  portions. 

There  is  only  one  objection  to  be  made  to  this  sugges- 
tion which  deserves  consideration. 

If  the  1,600,000  people  of  Denmark  were  taxed  to  pay 
the  army  and  navy,  and  the  50,000  of  Lauenburg  were  to 
refuse  any  grant  for  these  purposes,  a  hardship  would  be 
suffered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  when  compared 
with  the  situation  of  the  King-Duke's  subjects  in  Lauen- 
burg. 

The  remedy  for  this  inequality  is  to  be  found  in  a  pro- 
posal for  a  normal  Budget,  to  be  laid  before  the  Rigsraad, 
and  before  the  Diets  of  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and  Schleswig, 
for  their  consent. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Government  of  an  independent 
kingdom  like  Denmark  must,  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
independence,  require  a  certain  amount  of  expenditure  for 
the  Civil  List  of  the  Sovereign,  for  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
lor  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  State. 

Let  this  be  reckoned  as  economically  as  possible;  for 
the  least  amount  of  royal  dignity ;  for  the  most  frugal 
establishments  of  profound  peace. 

Obtain  that  sum  from  the  four  Representative  Bodies. 
Confide  its  distribution  to  a  Council  of  State,  formed,  two- 
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thirds  of  Danes,  and  one-third  of  Germans.  Let  the  votes 
of  this  Council  be  taken  in  public,  and  accounts  of  the 
expenditure  published  yearly. 

The  normal  Budget  to  be  voted  in  gross  for  ten  years. 
The  distribution  or  expenditure  to  be  voted  yearly. 

Extraordinary  expenses  beyond  the  normal  Budget  to 
be  voted  freely  by  the  Kingdom  and  the  three  Duchies 
separately. 

The  suggestions  I  have  made  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words : — 

i.  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  to  have  all  that  the  German 
Confederation  ask  for  them. 

2.  Schleswig  to  have  the  power  of  self-government,  and 
not  to  be  represented  in  the  Rigsraad. 

3.  A  normal  Budget  to  be  agreed  upon  by  Denmark, 
Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and  Schleswig. 

4.  Any  extraordinary  expenses  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Rigsraad,  and  to  the  separate  Diets  of  Holstein,  Lauen- 
burg, and  Schleswig. 

You  will  give  a  copy  of  this  despatch  to  Count  Rechberg, 
and  invite  his  serious  attention  to  its  contents. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        Russell. 

Mr.  Jjuwthcr  to  Earl  liusxell. 

(ItH-fiwi  NrptCHttier  29.) 

Berlin.  September  27,  1862. 

My  Lord, — I  Lave  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordship 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your 
Lordship's  despatch  of  the  24th  instant,  I  read  to  Count 
Bernstorff  that  despatch,  and  left  with  him  a  copy  of  it> 
and  invited  his  serious  attention  to  its  contents. 

When  I  had  finished  reading  the  despatch,  his  Ex- 
cellency begged  me  to  thank  your  Lordship  for  this  com- 
munication, in  which  he  said  the  whole  question  waa  so 
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clearly  put,  and  which  bore  evident  signs  of  the  anxious 
wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  this  intricate  question. 

But,  added  his  Excellency,  good-will  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  or  of  that  of  Prussia,  are  of  little 
use  unless  some  influence  is  exerted  at  Copenhagen,  in 
order  to  induce  the  Danish  Government  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  which  can  be  accepted  by  Germany.  This 
arrangement,  he  said,  may  be  contained  in  your  Lordship's 
above-named  despatch ;  and,  as  far  as  he  could  judge  at 
present,  he  had  no  objection  to  make  to  the  suggestions 
contained  in  it. 

With  regard  to  that  sentence  in  which  your  Lordship 
states  that  the  sum  to  be  required  for  the  Civil  List,  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  the  Army  and  Navy,  should  be  confided 
for  distribution  to  a  Council  of  State,  formed  of  two-thirds 
of  Danes  and  one-third  of  Germans,  his  Excellency  re- 
marked that  there  was  not  a  proper  proportion  between 
the  two. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        William  Lowther. 

Earl  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley.1 

Foreign  Office,  October  1,  1862. 

My  Lord, — I  inclose  herewith  to  your  Excellency  a  copy 
of  an  instruction  which  I  have  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's 
Representatives  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Copenhagen,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  dispute  so  long  subsisting  between 
Germany  and  Denmark,  in  regard  to  the  obligations  of 
the  latter  in  the  affairs  of  the  Duchies. 

I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  a  despatch  which  I  have  received 
from  Her  Majesty's  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  Berlin,  from  which 
your  Excellency  will  perceive  that  the  Prussian  Govern- 

1  A  similar  despatch  was  addrctued  to  Lord  Napier. 
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niciit  are  disposed  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  the  sugges- 
tions offered  in  my  despatch. 

I  have  to  instruct  your  Excellency  to  communicate  with 
M.  Thouvenel  upon  this  subject,  and  to  ask  his  Excellency 
to  support  the  plan  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  at 
Copenhagen,  with  any  modification  of  details  which  may 
be  found  advisable. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        Russell. 

Mr.  Lowther  to  Earl  Russell. 

(licccitrd  Octuhvr  3.) 

Berlin,  .September  30,  1862. 

My  Lord, — With  reference  to  my  despatch  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordship 
that  Count  Bernstorff  yesterday  informed  me  he  had  been 
able  to  read  over  more  attentively  the  copy  which  I  had 
given  him  of  your  Lordship's  despatch  to  me  of  the  24th 
instant,  relative  to  the  question  of  the  Danish  Duchies. 

His  Excellency  said  he  had  found  nothing  in  it  to  which 
he  could  make  much  objection.  There  were  some  points, 
of  minor  importance,  which  he  would  be  glad  to  discuss 
with  your  Lordship,  and  which  he  hoped  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  on  his  return,  in  a  few  days,  to  London. 

He  added,  however,  that  no  steps  could  be  taken  at  pre- 
sent in  the  matter,  as  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  see 
what  answer  would  be  returned  by  the  Danish  Government 
to  the  last  communications  from  Prussia  and  Austria. 

His  Excellency  repeated  what  he  had  said  to  me  on  the 
27th  instant,  that  he  considered  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  Danes  and  one-third  Germans,  in  the  Council  of 
State,  was  hardly  a  fair  one. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)         William  Lowther. 
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Earl  Cowley  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  October  4.) 
(Extract.)  Paris,  October  3,  1861. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your 
Lordship's  despatch  of  the  1st  instant,  I  have  communi- 
cated to  M.  Thouvenel  your  despatch  of  the  24th  ultimo 
to  Mr.  Lowther,  containing  suggestions  for  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  so  long  subsisting  between  Germany  and 
Denmark  in  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  latter  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Duchies ;  and  after  stating  that,  from  in- 
formation which  your  Lordship  had  received  from  Berlin, 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  Prussian  Government  was  dis- 
posed to  take  a  favourable  view  of  those  suggestions,  I 
asked  M.  Thouvenel  to  support  them  at  Copenhagen. 

M.  Thouvenel  had  already  received  from  Berlin  informa- 
tion that  your  Lordship  had  laid  before  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment a  plan  which,  however,  had  not  been  favourably 
viewed.  I  replied  that  the  accounts  received  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  of  a  different  complexion. 
M.  Thouvenel  rejoined,  that  he  believed  that  some  details 
had  not  at  first  been  understood,  and  that  since  they  had 
been  examined  into,  they  had  given  rise  to  objections. 

Guarding  himself  against  pronouncing  any  opinion  of 
their  merits,  M.  Thouvenel  said  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  recommend  the  suggestions  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Government  of 
Denmark. 

Mr.  Fane  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  October  6.) 

Vienna,  October  2, 1862. 

My  Lord, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your 
Lordship's  despatch  of  the  24th  ultimo,  furnishing  me 
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with  instructions  which  may,  it  is  hoped,  tend  to  the 
desired  settlement  of  the  dispute  so  long  subsisting 
between  Germany  and  Denmark  in  regard  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  Denmark  in  the  affairs  of  Holstein,  Lauenburg, 
Schleswig,  and  the  common  Constitution  of  the  Danish 
Monarchy. 

I  communicated,  on  Tuesday  last,  your  Lordship's  above- 
cited  despatch  to  Count  Rechberg.  His  Excellency 
listened  with  great  attention  while  I  read  to  him  this 
important  document,  and  on  my  placing  a  copy  of  it  in 
his  hands  assured  me  that  his  most  serious  attention 
should  be  given  to  its  contents.  I  would  not  expect, 
Count  Rechberg  observed,  that  he  should  pronounce  any 
opinion  on  a  State  paper  of  such  length  and  of  so  much 
interest,  after  hearing  it  once  read,  and  he  would  prefer 
reserving  all  expression  of  opinion  on  it  to  the  utterance 
of  such  crude  remarks  as  he  might  at  present  be  able  to 
offer  me. 

I  said  that  I  entirely  concurred  in  the  view  taken  by 
his  Excellency  of  the  disadvantages  of  premature  conver- 
sation on  a  topic  of  so  much  importance.  Your  Lordship's 
despatch,  I  observed,  although  it  offered  what  I  ventured 
to  think  a  simple  solution  of  a  very  complicated  problem, 
would,  nevertheless,  demand  the  studious  attention  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  expe- 
dient that  we  should  postpone  even  an  interchange  of 
ideas  on  its  subject  matter  until  his  Excellency  had  been 
able  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  its  details. 

There  was  only  one  paragraph  of  your  Lordship's 
despatch  on  arriving  at  which  I  interrupted  my  reading 
in  order  to  fix  Count  Rechberg's  attention  upon  the  coin- 
cidence of  ideas  which  appeared  to  me  to  prevail  between 
your  Lordship  and  his  Excellency.  Your  Lordship  asks, 
4  What  could  bo  more  destructive  of  all  union,  all  efficiency, 
all  strength,  and  indeed  of  all  independence,  than  to  lay 
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down,  as  an  absolute  rule,  that  no  law  should  be  passed, 
and  no  budget  sanctioned,  unless  the  four  States  of  the 
Monarchy  all  concurred  P '  If  I  was  not  mistaken,  I 
observed,  it  was  precisely  because  the  principle  condemned 
by  your  Lordship  was  sanctioned  in  the  recent  despatch 
of  Count  Bernstoff  on  the  question  of  the  Danish  Duchies, 
that  the  Austrian  Government  had  declined  to  sign  that 
document  in  the  form  of  an  identic  note,  since  they  could 
not  expressly  advocate  the  application  in  a  foreign  country 
of  a  principle  which  they  were  specially  employed  in  com- 
bating at  home. 

Count  Rechberg  assented  to  this  remark,  and  I  con- 
tinued to  read  from  your  Lordship's  despatch  as  follows : — 
'  What  would  Austria  say  if  she  were  asked  to  accept  a 
Constitution  which  should  paralyse  the  action  of  the 
Beichsrath  at  Vienna  till  separate  Diets  in  Hungary,  in 
Gallicia,  and  in  Yenetia,  should  have  adopted  the  same 
law,  or  sanctioned  the  same  Budget  ? '  To  this  question, 
I  observed,  the  policy  which  the  Imperial  Government 
was  pursuing  at  home  with  so  much  care  and  perseverance 
furnished  a  conclusive  reply ;  and  Count  Rechberg  having 
assented  also  to  this  remark,  I  read  to  the  close  of  your 
Lordship's  despatch  without  further  interruption. 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)        Julian  Fake. 

Earl  Russell  to  Mr*  Feme. 

Foreign  Office,  October  8,  iSfe, 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  despatch  of  the  2nd  instant,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  I  approve  of  the  language  you 
used  to  Count  Rechberg  on  communicating  to  his  Excel- 
eney  my  despatch  of  the  24th  ultimo,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Danish  Duchies  question. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        Russell. 
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M.  Hall  to  M.  Bille. 

Glucksborg,  Oct»l*»r  5,  1 86  j. 

Sir, — If  the  King's  Government  lias  not  yet  been  able 
to  send  its  answer — and  only  one  answer  is  possible — to 
the  notes  of  the  two  German  Powers,  you  ean  imagine. 
Sir,  that  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  King 
from  the  capital,  which  does  not  allow  of  the  assembling 
of  the  Council  of  State  necessary  for  the  despatch  of  this 
answer.  For,  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  the  affair, 
the  view  taken  by  the  Government  can  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  no  one,  not  even,  I  may  venture  to  say,  to  the 
Governments  who  have  made  such  exorbitant  demands. 

To  dictate  to  the  Danish  Government  the  abolition  of 
the  common  Constitution  which  now  only  embraces  those 
parts  of  the  Monarchy  which  are  quite  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  Germany  ;  to  impose  on  us,  as  a  substitute  for 
Constitutional  Government,  either  absolutism,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  progress  of  our  civilisation 
would  no  longer  acquiesce,  or  anarchy,  for  that  is  the  only 
name  which  can  be  given  to  the  proposal  according  to 
which  every  general  law  and  every  item  of  expenditure  of 
the  Government  would  have  to  be  previously  approved  by 
four  Deliberative  Assemblies;  to  attempt,  finally,  to  decide 
the  purely  internal  questions  of  an  exclusively  Danish 
province; — these  are  demands  to  which  the  King's  Govern- 
ment could  not  accede  without  abdicating,  I  do  not  say 
our  dignity,  but  even  the  existence  of  a  Danish  State 
independent  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  Germany.  The  Go- 
vernment of  England  will  appreciate,  better  than  any 
other  Government,  how  impossible  it  is  for  Denmark  to 
allow  herself  to  be  thrust  back  into  the  obsolete  forms  of 
absolute  power.     It  is,  therefore-,  with  true  pleasure  that 
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I  remember  how  often  Lord  Russell  has  recognised  and 
claimed  in  the  most  precise  terms  the  independence  of  the 
non-German  portion  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  from  all 
foreign  intervention  '  which  would  imply  a  contempt  not 
only  for  the  law  of  nations,  but  also  for  the  most  sacred 
interests  of  the  North ; '  and  Mr.  Paget  accurately  foresaw 
the  aspirations  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  when  he 
said  in  his  despatch  of  July  3,  i860,  that  it  would  not  be 
contented  with  less  than  'a  subversion  of  the  existing 
organisation  of  the  Monarchy,  in  order  to  revert  to  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  before  1848,  and  a  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  former  political  union  between  Schleswig 
and  Holstein ;  an  arrangement  to  which  no  Danish 
Government  could  be  brought  to  agree,  even  if  it  could 
be  urged  to  do  so.' 

I  request  you,  Sir,  to  express  to  Lord  Russell  our  hope 
that  he  will  continue  to  afford  us  his  powerful  support  with 
Powers  which,  until  now,  had  not  perhaps  judged  with  the 
same  clearness  as  English  diplomacy  has,  how  far  the 
pretensions  of  Germany  would  reach,  and  at  what  point  all 
possibility  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  Cabinet 
would  cease. 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)        C.  Hall. 

Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Paget. 

Foreign  Office,  October  11,  1862. 

Sir, — I  had  yesterday  a  long  conversation  with  M. 
Bille. 

He  began  by  informing  me  that  he  had  been  desired  by 
M.  Hall  to  come  immediately  to  London,  in  consequence 
of  a  report  sent  by  Captain  Falbe  of  a  despatch  which  I 
was  about  to  send  to  the  Great  Courts  recommending  an 
abrogation  of  the  Danish  Constitution  of  1855. 

M.  Bille  proceeded  to  say  that  this  report  had  caused 
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great  alarm  in  the  Danish  Government;  that  they  had 
hitherto  reason  to  believe  Her  Majesty's  Government 
favourable  to  the  rights  of  Denmark.  The  Danish  Govern- 
ment, upon  the  advice  of  the  British  Government  and 
other  allies  of  Denmark,  had  complied  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  Germany  in  regard  to  Holstein  and  Lauenburg. 
Their  only  stronghold,  at  present,  was  the  Constitution 
which  bound  together  Denmark  and  Schleswig ;  this  gone, 
the  Danish  Monarchy  would  fall  to  pieces.  He  gave  me 
a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  M.  Hall  to  this  effect. 

I  replied  that  he  would  recollect  the  advice  I  had  given 
in  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  the  Danish 
Government  to  remedy  all  the  practical  grievances  of 
Schleswig,  and  thus  to  present  an  unassailable  front  to 
Germany. 

This  advice  had  not  been  taken. 

I  had  afterwards  suggested  the  adoption  of  some  one  of 
several  plans,  emanating  from  Holstein  through  Hanover, 
for  a  common  Constitution. 

This  suggestion  was  also  rejected  by  M.  Hall. 

It  was  then  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  devised 
a  plan  which,  by  securing  on  the  one  hand  self-government 
to  Schleswig,  and  on  the  other  an  adequate  normal  Budget 
to  the  Danish  Monarchy,  seemed  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  provide  at  once  for  the  redress  of  the  complaints 
cf  the  German  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  and  for  the  sup- 
plies necessary  to  maintain  the  independence  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy. 

I  was  convinced,  I  told  M.  Bille,  that,  when  my  despatch 
was  communicated  to  M.  Hall,  his  apprehensions  would 
be  diminished ;  and  I  even  trusted,  the  plan  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and 
fairness,  would  be  found  to  afford  a  reasonable  basis  for  a 
definite  arrangement. 

M.  IJillo,   however,  continued  to  affirm  that  Denmark 
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had  taken  no  engagements  to  Germany,  or  to  Austria  and 
Prussia,  in  regard  to  Schleswig,  and  that  the  King  of 
Denmark  was  free  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleased  in  respect 
to  that  portion  of  the  Danish  Monarchy.  Adopting  the 
language  of  M.  Hall,  he  said  that  the  adoption  of  any 
such  plan  as  I  had  sketched  out  must  lead  either  to  abso- 
lutism or  to  anarchy ;  that  absolutism  was  happily  impos- 
sible, but  the  division  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  into 
independent  portions  would  lead  to  anarchy  and  dismem- 
berment. 

I  could  only  refer  M.  Bille  to  my  despatch. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        Russell. 

Lord  Napier  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  October  13.) 

St  Petersburgh,  October  6,  1861. 

My  Lord,- In  conformity  with  your  Lordship's  orders, 
I  this  forenoon  imparted  to  Prince  Gortchakoff  your 
Lordship's  despatch  of  September  24  to  Mr.  Lowther, 
containing  a  projected  basis  of  settlement  between  the 
Danish  Government  and  the  Duchies. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  received  your  Lordship's  commu- 
nication with  satisfaction,  saying  that  he  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  leading  points  of  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement, which  he  believed  would  obtain  the  support  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  he  desired  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  details,  to  which  he  would  give  his 
best  attention.  He  added  that  he  was  happy  to  find  him- 
self on  a  ground  where  he  could  act  in  common  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  His  Excellency  then  desired  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  document  referred  to. 

Although  not  distinctly  instructed  to  do  so,  I  made 
no  difficulty  in  leaving  your  Lordship's  despatch  to  Her 
Majesty's  Representatives  in  the  hands  of  the  yice-Chan- 
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cellor,  expressing  my  hope  that  your  Lordship's  overtures 
would  meet  with  his  assent,  and  assuring  him  that  any 
suggestions  which  he  should  think  fit  to  make  would  have 
your  Lordship's  careful  consideration. 

The  Prince  then  told  me  that  his  exertions  in  this 
matter  had  recently  been  directed  to  two  points  ;  first,  in 
regard  to  the  German  Powers,  to  move  them  to  define 
exactly  the  engagements  which,  in  their  opinion,  the 
Government  of  Denmark  had  contracted  towards  Schles- 
wig  by  the  declaration  of  1852 ;  and  secondly,  in  regard  to 
Denmark,  to  induce  the  Cabinet  of  Copenhagen  to  reply 
to  the  German  communications  promptly  and  in  a  conci- 
liatory spirit,  so  that  no  imputation  might  be  speciously 
cast  in  the  Diet  on  its  sincerity  and  good-will. 

In  elucidation  of  these  views,  the  Prince  permitted  me 
to  read  an  Instruction  which  he  had  addressed  to  Baron 
Nicolay,  the  Russian  Envoy  at  Copenhagen  on  the 
J.-Jth  ultimo. 

Now,  said  Prince  Gortchakoff,  I  hope  we  may  be 
enabled  to  go  further  and  effect  something  of  a  positive, 
practical  character. 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)        Napier. 


Mr.  Fun?  /*>  Furl  RumpIL 

(tttvriwfl  (W*J*r  13.) 

Vienna.  Oc-.ober  9.  1862. 

My  Lord, — Count  Rechberg  having  been  absent  from 
Virnna  during  the  earlv  part  of  the  week,  I  was  received 
on  railing  at  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office  by  Baron  Mey- 
si'iibug. 

I  was  glad  to  avail  inys«-lf  of  the  opportunity  of  holding 
some  conversation  with  his  Excellency,  on  the  subject  of 
your   Lordship's  despatch  to  me  of  the  24th  ultimo  in 
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relation  to  the  questions  at  issue  between  Denmark  and 
the  German  Confederation. 

I  had  not  your  Lordship's  despatch  with  me  at  the  time, 
but  it  had  been  my  duty  to  study  it  maturely,  and  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  Baron  Meysenbug  had  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted himself  with  its  details.  The  conversation  which 
passed  between  us  has  left  a  very  satisfactory  impression 
on  my  mind,  as  there  was  no  single  point  on  which,  after 
some  discussion,  his  Excellency  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
agree  in  the  main  with  the  ideas  embodied  in  your  Lord- 
ship's despatch. 

I  elicited  from  him  a  very  decided  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  plan  suggested  by  your  Lordship  for  the  future 
government  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  and  a  not  less 
decided  expression  of  concurrence  with  the  proposal  that 
for  the  future  a  normal  Budget  should  be  voted  for  the 
entire  Monarchy,  leaving  extraordinary  expenses  to  be 
voted  separately  by  the  Kingdom  and  the  three  Duchies. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  from  Baron  Meysenbug 
that  the  Imperial  Government,  before  giving  any  formal 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  project  embodied  in  your 
Lordship's  despatch,  would  first  communicate  with  the 
Prussian  Government.  I  said  that  I  had  fully  expected 
that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  that  my  principal  desire, 
now  that  I  had  heard  what  I  considered  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  project  from  his  Excellency,  was  that  the 
Imperial  Government,  in  communicating  on  this  subject 
with  the  Government  of  Prussia,  should  use  its  best 
endeavours  to  cause  the  project  to  be  favourably  received 
at  Berlin. 

His  Excellency  assured  me  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
and  I  think  that  I  am  justified  in  concluding  from  his 
language  that  the  Imperial  Government  sincerely  desire 
to  find  in  the  proposals  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  a 
key  to  the  solution  of  a  question  which  has  been  so  long 
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and  so  bitterly  discussed.  I  have,  however,  little  doubt 
that  the  course  which  they  will  pursue  in  this  matter  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  that  adopted  at  Berlin. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  Julian  Fane. 

Lord  A.  Loftus  to  Earl  RvsselL 

(Received  October  13.) 

Berlin,  October  11,  1861. 

My  Lord, — At  an  interview  with  Count  Bernstorff  on 
the  9th  instant  I  referred  to  the  despatch  which  your 
Lordship  had  addressed  to  Mr.  Lowther  of  the  24th  ultimo, 
of  which  a  copy  had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  suggesting 
certain  bases  for  an  arrangement  of  the  differences  between 
Germany  and  Denmark  on  the  question  of  the  Danish 
Duchies,  and  I  expressed  a  hope  that  the  very  clear,  able, 
and  impartial  views  submitted  in  that  despatch  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Prussian  Government. 

Count  Bernstorff  said  that  your  Lordship's  despatch  had 
given  him  much  satisfaction,  and  that  it  contained  some 
valuable  matter.  There  were  one  or  two  points  on  which 
some  elucidation  would  be  necessary,  but  they  were  matters 
rather  of  detail  than  of  principle.  He  referred  especially 
to  the  formation  of  the  Council  of  State  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  voted  by  the  several  States  of  the 
Monarchy.  On  the  whole,  his  Excellency  expressed  him- 
self favourably  on  your  Lordship's  suggestions;  but  he 
said  that,  being  on  the  eve  of  giving  up  the  direction  of 
his  Ministry,  he  was  unwilling  to  give  any  decided  opinion 
on  their  practicability,  and  as  he  would  shortly  be  in 
London  he  would  wait  till  he  had  the  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  your  Lordship  verbally  on  this  question* 

His  Excellency  further  observed,  that  of  course  the 
Prussian  Government  could  take  no  steps,  and  express  no 
opinion  on  your  Lordship's  suggestions,  without  having 
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previously  consulted  with  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna ;  and  he 
said  that  it  would  be  also  necessary  to  submit  the  pro- 
posals to  the  approval  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

I  observed  to  his  Excellency  that  \a  your  Lordship's 
despatch  there  was  a  point  of  very  great  importance  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  duly  appreciated  by  the  Prussian 
Government:  I  referred  to  the  proposed  elimination  of 
Schleswig  from  the  Constitution  of  1855,  and  the  complete 
autonomy  conferred  thereby  on  that  Duchy.  I  thought 
this  point  of  such  importance  that  all  minor  considerations 
should  give  way,  and  that  Germany  should  unhesitatingly 
accept  the  suggestions  contained  in  your  Lordship's  de- 
spatch. 

With  reference  to  an  expression  of  Count  Bechberg, 
mentioned  by  Count  Bernstorff,  against  a  foreign  mediation 
in  this  question,  I  observed  to  Count  Bernstorff  that  there 
was  no  question  of  a  mediation,  nor  did  your  Lordship'B 
suggestions  in  any  way  bear  that  character.  Count 
Bernstorff  admitted  this,  and  inquired  whether  your  Lord- 
ship's despatch  to  Mr.  Lowther  had  been  communicated 
at  Copenhagen. 

I  replied  that  I  was  uninformed  on  this  point,  but  that 
it  was  of  very  great  importance,  for  a  successful  issue  to 
your  Lordship's  present  endeavours  to  bring  these  differ- 
ences to  a  final  and  satisfactory  arrangement,  that  the 
responsibility  of  their  rejection  should  not  rest  with 
Germany,  and  I  therefore  trusted  that  your  Lordship's 
suggestions  would  meet  with  a  favourable  reply  from  the 
Prussian  Government. 

Count  Bernstorff  appeared  to  entertain  some  doubts  a* 
to  whether  the  present  moment  was  propitious  for  the 
step  your  Lordship  had  taken,  and  he  seemed  to  consider 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  await  the  final  issue  of 
the  negotiations  now  carrying  on  between  Germany  and 
Denmark. 

H  H  2 
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I  observed  to  his  Excellency  that  it  must  be  clear  to 
every  one  that  the  present  direct  negotiations  between 
Germany  and  Denmark  could  lead  to  no  positive  result, 
unless  it  were  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  dissentient 
parties,  and  to  embitter  their  relations.  It  was,  therefore, 
advisable  before  the  honour  of  either  party  was  at  stake  to 
endeavour  to  lay  down  a  basis  on  which  the  two  parties 
might  agree. 

I  also  reminded  his  Excellency  that  if  the  non-German 
Powers  were  agreed  as  to  a  basis  which  would,  in  their 
opinion,  reconcile  these  differences,  and  satisfy  the  honour 
and  the  exigencies  of  both  parties,  the  hands  of  the  Danish 
Ministry  would  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  they  could 
more  easily  make  the  concessions  required  if  those  con- 
cessions were  adopted  on  the  advice  of  the  European 
Powers,  and  did  not  bear  the  character  of  concessions 
demanded  by  Germany. 

I  further  remarked  that  if  Germany  accepted  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  your  Lordship's  despatch,  and  with- 
out delay,  the  initiative  of  them  might  be  left  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Copenhagen,  and  might  form  the  answer  of 
that  Cabinet  to  the  last  communications  addressed  by  the 
two  German  Powers  to  the  Danish  Government.  At  all 
events,  I  considered  it  of  great  importance  that  the  German 
Powers  should  accept  your  Lordship's  suggestions,  and 
that  they  should  do  so  with  the  least  delay  possible.  They 
offered,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  chance,  and  perhaps  the 
last  chance,  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  this  long-pending 
and  complicated  question. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  Augustus  Loftus. 
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Lord  Napier  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  October  17.) 
(Extract.)  St.  Petmbnxgh,  October  11,  1861. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  called  me  this  forenoon  to  the 
Foreign  Department,  and  read  me  two  despatches  to  Baron 
Nicolay,  on  the  affairs  of  Denmark  and  the  Duchies, 

The  first  of  these  instructions  was  prepared  some  days 
ago,  before  your  Lordship's  last  overtures  had  been  im- 
parted to  the  Vice-Chancellor.  It  bears,  however,  the 
date  of  the  ISSg?*,  and  wiU  ^  forwarded  to-day.  It 
contains  general  counsels  enforcing  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  overtures  of  the  German  Governments  in  a  prompt  and 
conciliatory  spirit ;  and  particularly  states  that  the  sup- 
port and  good  offices  of  Russia  can  only  be  effectually 
given  when  the  Danish  Government  shall  have  fulfilled 
its  engagements  to  the  Cabinets  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
in  reference  to  Schleswig. 

The  other  despatch,  of  a  mpre  confidential  character  and 
of  the  same  date,  was  written  after  the  receipt  of  the  settle- 
ment projected  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  In  this 
document,  Prince  Gortchakoff  reminds  the  Cabinet  of 
Denmark  of  the  strong  claims  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  possesses  on  their  deference  and  attention  by 
its  good  offices  as  mediator  at  an  earlier  period,  and  the 
active  part  which  it  had  ever  taken  in  the  adjustment 
of  these  controversies.  He  advises  the  Government  of 
Denmark  to  give  up  the  Constitution  of  1855,  which  offers 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  an  arrangement 
such  as  that  proposed  by  your  Lordship,  and  reminds  the 
Danish  Minister  that  in  a  despatch  to  M.  de  Plessen,  the 
Danish  Envoy  here,  dated  the  24th  May,  1861,  he  had 
stated  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark in   these  matters  would  ever  be  subject  to  the 
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common  advice  of  the  friendly  Powers.  The  present  occa- 
sion was  a  fitting  one  for  carrying  these  declarations  into 
effect. 

Without  entering  into  details  or  giving  a  categoric 
assent  to  the  several  articles  of  yonr  Lordship's  proposals, 
the  opinion  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  is  decidedly  favourable 
to  your  Lordship's  views. 

Lord  A.  Loftus  to  Earl  Russell. 

{Received  October  17.) 

Berlin,  October  15,  186*. 

My  Lord, — The  Marquis  de  Cadore,  French  Charg6 
d' Affaires  at  this  Court,  has  received  a  despatch  from 
M.  Thouvenel,  transmitting  a  copy  of  your  Lordship's 
despatch  (addressed  to  Mr.  Lowther)  of  the  24th  ultimo, 
suggesting  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  of  the  differences 
between  Germany  and  Denmark,  and  acquainting  him 
that  the  French  Minister  at  Copenhagen  has  been  instructed 
to  support  your  Lordship's  suggestions  and  to  recommend 
them  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Danish  Cabinet. 

From  the  terms  of  M.  Thouvenel's  despatch  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  not  expressed  any  opinion  to  the  French 
Minister  at  Copenhagen  on  the  merits  of  your  Lordship's 
overtures,  but  that  he  was  merely  instructed  to  support 
them,  leaving  their  appreciation  to  the  free  judgment  of 
the  Danish  Cabinet. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        Augustus  Lofttjs. 

Mr.  Paget  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  October  20.) 

Copenhagen,  October  14,  186a. 

My  Lord, — I  communicated  to  M.  Hall  this  day  yonr 
Lordship's   despatch   of  the   24th   of  September.      His 
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Excellency,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  was  already  ac- 
quainted with  its  main  points  :  and  your  Lordship  is  also 
aware,  through  the  Danish  Minister  in  London,  of  the 
view  which  the  Danish  Government  take  of  your  Lordship's 
proposals.  Your  Lordship  will,  therefore,  be  more  or  less 
prepared  for  the  account  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  give 
you  of  the  interview  which  took  place  between  M.  Hall 
and  myself.  I  may  mention,  however,  at  the  outset,  that 
M.  Hall  expressed  to  me  his  intention  of  stating  his  ob- 
jections to  the  plan  proposed  in  a  despatch  to  M.  de  Bille 
to  be  communicated  to  your  Lordship. 

M.  Hall  was  visibly  agitated  while  I  was  reading  the 
despatch,  and  when  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  it,  he  said 
that  he  had  never  expected  to  receive  such  a  document  at 
the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Coming  at  the 
present  moment,  he  considered  it,  he  said,  as  the  most 
disastrous  blow  that  could  be  inflicted  on  the  cause  of 
Denmark,  and  as  leading  most  surely,  if  acted  upon,  to 
absolutism  or  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Danish 
Monarchy.  There  could,  however,  be  no  question  for 
himself  and  his  colleagues  of  entering  into  these  views ; 
others  might,  perhaps,  be  found  to  do  so,  but  he  dreaded 
to  think  what  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy  would  be 
for  the  country.  He  thought,  moreover,  he  had  some 
right  to  complain  that  whereas  this  despatch  had  been 
communicated  more  than  a  fortnight  ago  to  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  it  was  only  now  communicated  to  the  Danish 
Government.  He  had  always,  he  said,  looked  to  England 
as  the  surest  support  of  Denmark.  No  one  had  upheld 
more  strongly  than  your  Lordship  that  Germany  had  no 
rights  over  those  parts  of  the  Monarchy  not  appertaining 
to  the  German  Confederation ;  and  it  was  certainly,  there- 
fore, not  from  your  Lordship  that  he  expected  a  project 
to  emanate  which  suggested  the  abolition  of  the  common 
Constitution,  and  embodied  the  views  of  Prussia  with 
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respect  to  Schleswig.  He  regretted,  he  said,  that  the 
King  was  absent  from  the  capital,  as  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Cabinet  to  take  some  decision.  He  added  that  he 
was  unable  to  comprehend  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  your  Lordship's  manner  of  viewing  the  question, 
and  his  Excellency  then  proceeded  to  discuss  your  Lord- 
ship's proposals  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  in  the 
despatch. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  he  said  that,  although  he 
might  continue  to  dispute  the  justice  of  the  demands-  of 
Germany  with  respect  to  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  never- 
theless, in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  controversy, 
and  in  view  of  the  actual  position  of  affairs,  the  Govern- 
ment had  come  to  the  decision  that  it  would  be  better  to 
concede  them.  As  far  as  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  were 
concerned,  therefore,  the  Danish  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  German  Con- 
federation. I  understand  his  Excellency  to  mean  by  this 
that  no  laws  will  have  effect  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
which  have  not  previously  received  the  sanction  of  their 
Representative  Bodies. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  the  autonomy  of 
Schleswig,  the  Danish  Government,  M.  Hall  said,  was  far 
from  considering  the  present  constitution  of  that  Duchy 
as  perfect,  and  it  had  always  been  their  desire  to  amend 
it*  They  would  be  willing,  therefore,  to  recognise  the 
principle  of  self-government  for  Schleswig  in  the  pro- 
vincial affairs  of  the  Duchy,  but  they  could  never  consent 
to  Schleswig  not  being  represented  in  the  Rigsraad. 

M.  Hall's  objections  to  the  third  proposal  were  equally 
applied  to  the  fourth.  He  said  that  it  would  be  totally 
impossible  to  get  the  four  Assemblies  to  agree  upon  the 
amount  of  the  normal  Budget  or  upon  that  of  the  sup- 
plementary votes.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
objections  of  Count  Bernstorff  to  the  composition  of  the 
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Council  of  State  were  evidently  only  put  forward  to  conceal 
his  joy  at  the  whole  arrangement. 

In  my  reply  to  M.  Hall,  I  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  believed  to  the  period  of  my  return  to  Copenhagen 
must  be  attributed  the  delay  in  mating  the  Danish  Go- 
vernment sooner  acquainted  with  your  Lordship's  views, 
but  I  was  quite  certain  that  it  arose  from  no  want  of 
friendly  feeling  towards  Denmark.  I  said  that,  con- 
sidering the  policy  recently  followed  by  the  Danish  Go- 
vernment, I  had  been  prepared  to  find  that  his  Excellency 
would  object  to  some  of  the  points  suggested  by  your 
Lordship ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  thought  the  view  he 
had  taken  of  them  as  a  whole  was  a  very  exaggerated 
one.  In  what  way  they  tended  either  to  absolutism  or  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Monarchy  I  was,  I  said,  quite 
unable  to  comprehend.  So  far  from  their  leading  towards 
the  former,  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  would  rather 
develop  than  diminish  Constitutional  principles;  and  to 
meet  the  objection  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mon- 
archy, I  pointed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of 
State  (composed  in  a  manner  eminently  favourable  to 
Denmark),  as  uniting  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Mon- 
archy in  one  body.  I  said  that  no  change  whatever  had 
taken  place  in  your  Lordship's  sentiments  towards  Den- 
mark. That  you  desired  now  that  which  you  had  always 
desired — a  solution  of  the  question.  That  you  had  never 
bound  yourself  to  any  particular  plan  or  system  of  arrange- 
ment. That  you  had  seen  with  regret  that  the  line 
hitherto  followed  was  leading  to  no  good  result,  and  that 
you  had,  therefore,  determined  on  drawing  up  what  ap- 
peared to  you  a  fair  and  equitable  arrangement  for  all 
parties.  That  there  was  not  a  word  in  your  despatch 
which  indicated  that  your  views  respecting  the  position 
of  Schleswig  towards  Germany  had  changed,  or  that  you 
had  adopted  those  of  Prussia.    With  regard  to  the  dif- 
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ficulty  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  four  Assemblies  to 
any  supplementary  votes  that  might  be  required,  I  pointed 
out  that,  as  each  Assembly  would  only  have  to  vote  for 
that  part  of  the  Monarchy  which  it  represented,  without 
its  decision  affecting  in  any  way  the  votes  of  the  other 
Assemblies,  the  objection  did  not  hold  good. 

M.  Hall  said  that  governing  with  four  Assemblies  would 
be  an  impossibility;  that  they  would  not  even  agree 
respecting  a  Normal  Budget.  If  the  Normal  Budget  was 
to  be,  as  now,  merely  a  nominal  one,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  supplementary  votes ;  if  one  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  State  it  would  be  the  adoption  of  absolute 
government,  the  chief  prerogative  of  a  Representative 
Assembly  being  that  of  voting  the  supplies. 

I  saw  it  was  useless  to  endeavour  any  further  to  bring 
M.  Hall  into  your  Lordship's  views.  Your  Lordship  will 
bear  in  mind  that  M.  Hall  and  his  Government  are  deeply 
pledged  to  a  policy  of  separation  from  the  German 
Duchies,  entailing  thereby  a  closer  union  between  Schles- 
wig  and  the  Kingdom,  and  that  they  cannot  adopt  any 
other  system  without  placing  themselves  in  contradiction 
with  the  views  which  they  have  advocated  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  a  desertion  of  that  party  in  this  country 
which  has  kept  them  in  power.  I  am,  therefore,  not 
surprised  at  the  perplexity  which  the  communication  of 
your  Lordship's  despatch  has  caused  to  the  Cabinet,  or 
at  the  manner  in  which  M.  Hall  expresses  himself  re- 
specting it. 

What  may  be  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  the 
course  now  to  be  adopted ;  whether,  as  M.  Hall  appeared 
to  hint,  they  will  tender  their  resignation  to  the  King,  or 
whether  his  Excellency,  in  the  despatch  which  he  proposes 
to  address  to  M.  Bille,  will  make  a  further  attempt  to 
secure  your  Lordship's  support  to  the  measures  upon 
which  he  says  the  Government  have  decided,  I  am  not  in  a 
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position  to  say ;  but  of  this  I  think  I  may  speak  with  cer- 
tainty, that  if  the  Danish  Government  is  now  prepared,  as 
M.  Hall  announced  to  me,  to  agree  to  the  demands  of  Ger- 
many respecting  Holstein  and  Lanenbnrg,  and  to  grant 
the  power  of  self-government  to  Schleswig  in  ite  provincial 
affairs,  they  are  concessions  entirely  attributable  to  your 
Lordship's  intercession,  and  which,  I  think,  ought  to  have 
considerable  value  in  the  arrangement  of  the  questions  in 
dispute. 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)        A.  Paget. 


Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Paget. 

Foreign  Office,  January  ai,  1863. 

Sir, — I  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  M. 
Hall  to  M.  de  Bille,  which  was  delivered  to  me  by  M.  de 
Bille  on  the  10th  instant. 

I  did  not  discuss  with  M.  de  Bille  the  arguments  con- 
tained in  this  despatch,  which  have  nothing  in  them  of 
novelty.  I  merely  noticed  to  him  the  omission  of  any 
reference  to  the  admission  he  had  himself  made  to  me,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  were  not  allowed  to  petition 
the  Sovereign  in  any  greater  number  than  three,  and 
that  German  newspapers  were  not  allowed  to  circulate  in 
Schleswig. 

M.  de  Bille  answered  me  that  he  supposed  M.  Hall  con- 
sidered these  points  as  unimportant. 

M.  Hall  wishes  that  this  controversy  should  not  be 
carried  further,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  see  no 
advantage  in  prolonging  it. 

There  are  some  points,  however,  which  I  wish  you  to 
bear  in  mind  in  case  M.  Hall  should  raise  in  conversation 
the  topic  of  the  German  Duchies  and  the  situation  of 
Schleswig. 
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The  first  point  is,  that  the  recent  negotiation  between 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  was  brought  about  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  1861,  in  order  to  avert  the 
Federal  Execution,  which  was  threatened  in  the  beginning 
of  that  year  by  the  Committee  of  the  Diet  of  the  German 
Confederation. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  then  stated  that  while  the 
boundaries  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  were  unsettled  and 
still  in  dispute,  and  while  the  passions  both  of  Germans 
and  of  Danes  were  highly  excited,  an  occupation  of  Holstein 
by  German  troops  would  not  fail  to  be  attended  with 
danger  to  the  relations  of  peace  between  Germany  and 
Denmark,  and  might  lead  to  hostilities  in  which  all  Europe 
might  be  involved. 

Both  parties  after  some  time  listened  to  these  represen- 
tations, and  a  direct  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  in  the 
autumn  of  1861. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1862  it  appeared  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  negotiation,  instead 
of  producing  a  settlement,  had  tended  more  and  more 
towards  bitterness  and  strife,  leading  probably  in  the  end 
to  a  rupture. 

You  may  remember  that  in  speaking  to  you  at  Brussels 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  when  I  was  proceeding  to 
Germany  in  attendance  upon  Her  Majesty,  I  pointed  out 
to  you  this  state  of  things,  and  gave  you  an  outline  of  the 
mode  of  settlement  which  had  occurred  to  me.  That  mode 
of  settlement  was  developed  in  my  despatch  of  September 
24,  which  you  were  charged  to  take  to  Copenhagen  on  your 
return  to  that  capital. 

Had  that  mode  of  settlement  been  adopted  by  the  Danish 
Government,  it  is  probable  that  a  Normal  Budget  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  Monarchy  would  have  been 
voted  for  ten  years  by  Denmark,  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and 
Lauenburg.     The    sums    thus    voted    would  have    been 
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expended  tinder  the  direction  of  a  Council,  composed  two- 
thirds  of  Danish  and  one-third  of  German  members. 

Germany  could  have  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  these 
internal  arrangements  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  and  it  is 
probable  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  passions  excited 
would  have  calmed  down,  and  the  dispute  would  have  been 
forgotten  in  the  general  contentment. 

It  has  not  pleased  the  Danish  Government  to  take  this 
course.  The  Danish  Government  has  a  perfect  right  to 
refuse  this  proposition  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  made 
in  the  most  friendly  spirit  towards  Denmark. 

But  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  while  upholding 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Denmark,  must  still 
maintain  that  there  are  certain  engagements  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  which  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  fulfil.  Count 
Manderstrom,  however  favourable  to  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, admits  that  Denmark  has  not  yet  fulfilled  her  en- 
gagements to  place  her  German  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  her  Danish  subjects.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
must  add,  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  any  more  than  it 
is  for  the  reputation  of  the  King  to  place  his  German 
subjects  in  a  situation  inferior  to  that  of  his  subjects  of 
Danish  origin,  either  as  to  privilege  or  as  to  favour. 

lam,  &c 
(Signed)        Russell. 

Earl  Russell  io  Mr.  Paget.1 

Foreign  Office,  January  ai,  1S63. 

Sir, — It  may  be  convenient  to  you  to  have  in  your 
possession  a  Memorandum  relating  the  progress  of  the 
questions  still  pending  between  Denmark  and  Germany 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861. 

1  Similar  despatches  were  addressed  to  Earl  Oowlej,  Lord  BloomAeld,  and 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
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The  principal  despatches  referred  to — stating,  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  their  respective 
claims,  together  with  the  despatches  which  have  proceeded 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government — will  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        Russell. 


MEXICO. 
Sir  0.  Wyke  to  Lord  J.  Russell. 

(Received  September  29.) 

Mexico,  August  27,  1 86 1. 

My  Lord, — During  the  past  month  the  position  of  affairs 
has  not  materially  changed  in  this  country,  where  the 
hatred  and  contempt  felt  for  the  Government  seem  daily 
to  increase.  Murders  and  robberies  continue  to  be  perpe- 
trated with  the  greatest  impunity,  and  the  precincts  of  a 
Legation  have  not  saved  the  French  Minister  from  an  attack 
on  his  life,  as  already  reported  to  your  Lordship  in  a  former 
despatch. 

On  the  3rd  instant  the  diligence  arrived  from  Pachuca 
containing  a  wounded  Frenchman,  who  subsequently  died, 
and  the  dead  body  of  poor  Mrs.  Chawner,  a  pretty  young 
Englishwoman  of  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who,  with 
her  husband,  was  coming  to  Mexico  from  the  mines  of  Real 
del  Monte,  where  he  has  been  employed  for  some  time  past 
as  a  labourer.  They  were  attacked  by  robbers  at  about  six 
leagues  from  this  city,  who  having  been  beaten  off  by  the 
other  passengers,  have  not  again  been  heard  of.  Since  then, 
an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Mathews  has  been  stabbed 
in  one  of  the  most  frequented  streets  of  this  capital,  and 
other  foreigners  have  been  similarly  assaulted,  but  no  fur- 
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ther  deaths  have  occurred  that  I  am  aware  of.  In  all  these 
cases  the  assailants  have  come  off  with  perfect  impunity, 
and  the  Government  has  not  even  had  the  decency  to  ex- 
press regret  for  these  outrages,  which  they  are  apparently 
unwilling  or  unable  to  prevent. 

A  more  disgraceful  state  of  things  than  that  now  existing 
here  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  in  any  country  pretending 
to  call  itself  a  civilised  nation.  Mrs.  Chawner  was  the 
daughter  of  Stephen  Bennett,  who  was  murdered  at 
Pachuca  in  the  month  of  April  last. 

General  Ortega,  who  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force 
has  for  the  last  two  months  been  vainly  endeavouring  to 
put  down  the  rebellion,  at  length  surprised  Marquez  at 
Jalatlaco  on  the  night  of  the  12th  or  13th  instant,  when  he 
succeeded  in  capturing  some  guns,  and  making  seventy  or 
eighty  prisoners,  Marquez  escaping  in  the  confusion,  with 
the  rest  of  his  forces. 

Instead  of  following  up  his  success,  Ortega  immediately 
returned  to  Mexico,  and  thus  left  Marquez  at  liberty  to 
re-organise  his  defeated  troops  and  effect  a  junction  with 
Mejia,  and  they  both  now  hold  their  old  position  with 
between  6,000  and  7,000  men. 

The  friends  of  Ortega  have  taken  advantage  of  his  pre- 
tended success  to  bring  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  as  all  parties  are  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  Juarez,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  succeed  if 
any  legal  means  can  be  found  of  getting  rid  of  the  latter. 
Congress  has  been  summoned  to  meet  on  the  30th,  when, 
doubtless,  some  effort  will  be  made  in  the  sense  indicated. 

In  the  meantime,  Don  Ignacio  Comonfort,  ex-President 
of  the  Republic,  has  arrived  at  Monterey,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  intriguing  with  Doblado,  Vidaurri,  and  several  other 
Governors  of  States  in  that  part  of  the  country,  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  which  would  be  strong 
enough,  could  Marquez  and  Megia,  as  Chiefs  of  the  Be* 
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actionary  party,  be  got  rid  of,  to  upset  Juarez  and  counter- 
act Ortega.  Many  people  assert  that  Doblado,  who  is 
Governor  of  Guanajuato,  and  as  such  at  the  head  of 
89ooo  men,  is  working  for  himself,  and  using  Comonfort  as 
a  tool ;  but,  I  believe,  nobody  here  knows  really  what  is 
going  on,  except  that  all  feel  certain  that  something  is 
about  to  occur,  for  the  present  state  of  things  cannot  last 
much  longer. 

The  civil  war  now  raging,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Government,  have  encouraged  the  Indian  population  to 
rise  against  the  whites  at  Ixmiquilpam,  about  twenty 
leagues  from  here,  where  they  have  committed  dreadful 
atrocities,  thus  adding  a  new  element  of  discord  and 
misery  to  those  already  existing.  This  movement,  if  not 
at  once  checked,  may  lead  to  terrible  results,  as  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Republic  belong 
to  the  Indian  race,  which  if  properly  led,  is  quite  strong 
enough  utterly  to  exterminate  the  degenerated  and  vitiated 
descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  conquerors. 

The  tax  on  capital  now  being  levied,  of  which  I  have 
treated  in  a  separate  despatch,  has  only  tended  still  further 
to  discredit  the  Government  and  increase  the  number  of  its 
enemies,  as  nobody  now  can  tell  when  he  may  not  be  called 
on  to  supply  the  necessities  of  an  Administration  which  is 
as  rapacious  as  it  is  dishonest  and  incapable. 

The  Decree  of  the  17th  ultimo  has  had  the  effect  of 
paralysing  all  business  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  merchants 
refuse  to  remove  their  goods  from  the  Custom-house,  and 
the  Government  is  thus  deprived  of  the  duties  which  they 
expected  to  obtain  free  from  any  encumbrance. 

All  the  respectable  classes  look  forward  with  hope  to  a 
foreign  intervention  as  the  sole  means  of  saving  them  from 
ruin,  and  preventing  a  dissolution  of  the  Confederation,  as 
well  as  a  general  rising  of  the  Indians  against  the  white 
population.     If  either  Great  Britain  or  France  adopt  coer- 
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cive  measures  to  obtain  redress  for  the  violation  of  the 
Conventions,  and  the  many  other  grievances  we  have  to 
complain  of,  then  the  moderate  party  may  take  courage  and 
be  able  to  form  a  Government  which  would  afford  some 
hope  for  the  future ;  but  without  such  moral  support  and 
assistance  they  are  afraid  to  move,  and  will  remain  the 
victims  of  the  two  contending  factions,  whose  dissension* 
have  already  caused  so  much  misery  and  bloodshed* 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)        C.  Lennox  Wykb. 


Earl  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  September  30,  1S61. 

To  forcible  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an 
independent  nation  Her  Majesty's  Government  are,  on 
principle,  opposed.  It  remains  to  be  considered  whether 
Mexico  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Undoubtedly,  in  regard  to  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  few 
cases  of  internal  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  murder  can  ex- 
ceed the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Mexico.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  case  in  which  a  remedy  by  foreign 
interference  appears  so  hopeless. 

The  contending  factions  are  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country ;  they  do  not  obey  any  one,  two,  or  three  Chiefs, 
but  are  split  into  fragments,  each  of  which  robs,  pillages, 
and  murders  on  its  own  account.  No  foreign  army  would 
be  likely  to  establish  any  permanent  or  pervading  authority 
over  these  scattered  bodies. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Spanish  troops,  which  form  the 
most  available  force  for  the  occupation  of  any  forts  or  posi- 
tions which  may  be  taken,  are  peculiarly  an  object  of  dis- 
like and  apprehension  to  one  of  the  two  parties  which 
divide  the  country.  This  dislike  arises  from  a  fear  that  the 
power  of  a  dominant  Church  might  be  restored,  with  the 
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abuses  and  religious  intolerance  which  accompany  it.  For 
opposite  reasons,  British  interference  would  be  just  as 
odious  to  the  Church  party. 

I  may  add  to  these  reasons,  the  universal  alarm  which 
would  be  excited,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Southern  States,  at  the  contemplation  of  European  inter* 
ference  in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  an  American  inde- 
pendent Republic. 

Without  at  all  yielding  to  the  extravagant  pretensions 
implied  by  what  is  called  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  would  be, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  unwise  to  provoke  the  ill-feeling 
of  North  America,  unless  some  paramount  object  were  in 
prospect,  and  tolerably  sure  of  attainment. 

The  Spanish  Government  are  of  opinion  that  the  success- 
ful action  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  to  enforce 
their  just  demands,  would  induce  the  Mexicans  to  institute 
a  Government  more  capable  than  any  which  has  lately 
existed,  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  foreign  Powers.  Should  such  be  the  indirect  effect  of 
naval  and  military  operations,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  cordially  rejoice ;  but  they  think  this  effect  is  more 
likely  to  follow  a  conduct  studiously  observant  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  an  independent  nation,  than  to  be  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  improve  by  foreign  force  the  domestic 
institutions  of  Mexico. 


Earl  Cowley  to  Earl  Russell. 

{Received  October  3.) 
(Extract.)  Paris,  October  a,  1S61. 

M.  Thouvenel  having  been  in  the  country  when  I 
received  your  Lordship's  instructions  to  communicate 
to  him  your  despatch  of  the  27  th  ultimo,  containing  an 
account  of  a  conversation  which  you  had  had  with  Mr. 
Adams  on  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  the  views  of  Her 
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Majesty's  Government  as  to  the  course  which  should  be 
pursued,  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  it. 

An  opportunity  for  seeing  him  did  not  occur  until  to- 
day, and  I  had  in  the  meantime  received  your  Lordship's 
despatch  of  the  30th  ultimo,  relating  to  the  employment 
of  a  foreign  force  in  that  country,  which  I  read  to  his 
Excellency  before  our  conversation  commenced. 

M.  Thouvenel  said  that  he  had  made  no  proposal  to 
impose,  or  to  influence  by  an  armed  force,  an  arbitration 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico.  He  had  thought  it  very 
likely  that  the  employment  of  force  for  those  legitimate 
purposes  which  the  British  and  French  Governments  had 
in  view  might  encourage  the  well-disposed  part  of  the 
Mexican  people,  who  might  feel  the  gall  of  the  yoke  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  to  profit  by  the  moment  to 
throw  it  off,  and  to  substitute  something  better  in  its 
place ;  and  he  must  confess  that,  should  such  turn  out  to 
be  the  case,  he  did  not  see  why  a  movement  of  the  kind, 
if  it  proved  to  be  decidedly  popular,  should  not  receive  the 
support  of  the  Powers  who  had  come  to  Mexico  to  seek 
from  an  acknowledged  bad  Government  redress  for  injuries 
done  to  their  subjects,  and  for  violated  engagements  to- 
wards themselves. 

While,  therefore,  partaking  in  principle  your  Lordship's 
views,  and  admitting  the  inexpediency  of  forcible  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  independent  nation, 
he  drew  a  distinction  between  forcible  interference  and 
the  indirect  encouragement  arising  out  of  the  presence  of 
forces  called  to  those  shores  for  other  purposes,  given  to 
the  Mexican  people  to  emerge  from  an  odious  tyranny. 
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Earl  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  October  5,  iS6r. 

My  Lord, — I  have  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that  the 
Queen  is  prepared  to  enter  into  a  Convention  with  France 
and  Spain,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  secure  the 
fulfilment  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  of  its  obligations 
towards  the  respective  Governments,  and  to  obtain  re- 
dress for  injuries  done  in  Mexico  to  their  respective  sub- 
jects. 

In  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  it  would  be 
proper  to  insert  in  any  such  Convention  a  stipulation 
providing  that  the  forces  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall 
not  be  employed  for  any  other  objects  than  those  which  I 
have  specified,  and  especially  that  they  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  internal  government  of  Mexico. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  be  invited  to  adhere  to 
any  such  Convention ;  but  they  would  not  think  it  neces- 
sary that,  in  anticipation  of  meeting  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  United  States,  the  three  Powers  should  defer  the 
commencement  of  the  contemplated  operations  against 
Mexico. 

If  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  should  be  willing  to 
enter  into  such  a  Convention  as  I  have  described,  a  draft 
of  it  shall  forthwith  be  sent  to  your  Excellency,  for  com- 
munication to  M.  Thouvenel. 

I  have  directed  Sir  John  Crampton  to  make  a  similar 
overture  to  the  Spanish  Government. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  Rusrkll. 
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Earl  Russell  to  Sir  C.  Wyke. 

Foreign  Office,  April  1, 1861. 

Sir, — Her  Majesty's  Government  entirely  approve  the 
Convention  signed  by  Count  Bens  and  General  Doblado 
at  La  Soledad  on  February  19,  and  of  which  the  particulars 
are  given  in  your  despatch  of  February  22  last. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  had  some  doubts  as  to  the 
policy  of  allowing  the  Mexican  flag  to  be  hoisted  in  the 
city  and  citadel  of  Vera  Cruz ;  but  as  I  observe  you  say 
that  the  allies  retain  military  occupation  and  possession  of 
both,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  disposed  to  object 
to  that  Article. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  glad  to  perceive  that  all 
the  allied  Commissioners  agreed  to  ratify  the  Convention. 

This  Convention  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  dispel  the  fears 
entertained  that  the  allies  intended  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  too  much  countenanced  by  the  imprudent  language 
held  regarding  the  '  regeneration  of  Mexico/ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  error  will  not  be  repeated. 
The  Mexicans  alone  are  the  fit  judges  of  the  form  of 
government  suited  to  their  position,  and  calculated  to 
ensure  their  welfare. 

lam,  &c 
(Signed)        Bussell. 


Earl  Bussell  to  Sir  C.  Wyke. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  April  1,  1861. 

I  have  to  state  to  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  no  wish  to  establish  a  foreign  Protectorate  in  Mexico, 
or  to  send  troops  thither  for  that  purpose. 

Such  a  Protectorate,  though  undertaken  with  the  most 
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benevolent  views,  would  soon  become  odious  to  the  people 
of  Mexico,  and  might  be  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  one  or 
other  of  the  political  parties  which  divide  that  country. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  trust,  as  you  have  well  ex- 
pressed it  in  your  despatch  of  February  23,  that  Mexico, 
under  the  administration  of  General  Doblado,  will  be  able 
to  right  itself.  Her  Majesty's  Government  desire  nothing 
better. 


Earl  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  April  2,  1862. 

My  Lord, — I  transmit  to  your  Excellency  herewith, 
copies  of  the  despatches  which  I  have  received  by  the  last 
mail  from  Sir  Charles  Wyke,  reporting  proceedings  up  to 
March  1,  and  copies  of  two  despatches  which  I  have  ad* 
dressed  to  him  in  reply. 

Your  Excellency  will  see  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment approve  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  entered  into 
by  General  Prim  with  General  Doblado,  and  subsequently 
accepted  by  the  allied  Commissioners  at  Vera  Cruz  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Mexican  Government  on  the 
other. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been  influenced  in  this 
respect  by  the  following  considerations : — 

1st.  The  Articles  contain  a  distinct  disclaimer  of  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  allied  Powers  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  therefore  not  only 
renounce  the  pretension  to  do  so  which  was  in  the  first 
instance  injudiciously  put  forward  by  the  allied  Commis- 
sioners as  the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  but  record 
again  the  determination  of  the  three  Powers  set  forth  in 
the  Tripartite  Convention  of  October  31  last,  'not  to 
exercise  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  any  influence  of 
a  nature  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the  Mexican  nation  to 
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choose  and  to  constitute  freely  the  form  of  its  Govern- 
ment.' 

2ndly.  Because  the  Articles  not  only  put  a  stop  to 
measures  against  Mexico  partaking  of  the  character  of 
active  hostility,  and  replace  the  questions  between  the 
allies  and  the  Mexican  Government  on  the  footing  of  the 
Convention,  by  which  redress  of  past  wrong,  and  security 
against  a  renewal  of  wrong  by  means  of  negotiation,  or 
by  measures  of  coercion  and  occupation  short  of  active 
.conflict,  were  contemplated,  but  also  provide  for  the  health 
of  the  allied  troops,  which  appears  to  have  already  severely 
suffered.  Further  losses  by  disease  would  probably  have 
placed  them  in  a  very  critical  position.  They  might  have 
had  to  contend,  not  only  with  active  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  Mexican  forces,  but  with  the  still  more  dangerous 
enmity  of  a  climate  becoming  more  pestilential  as  the 
season  advanced.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  troops,  in 
case  of  hostilities,  are  to  return  to  Vera  Cruz.  They  are 
to  return  only  to  the  opening  of  the  defiles  which  are  the 
chief  defence  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  the  advantage  of 
knowing  the  ground,  and  the  best  mode  of  carrying  the 
entrenchments  by  force. 

Lastly.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  had  less  hesi- 
tation in  approving  the  Agreement  entered  into  by  General 
Prim,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  to  allow  the  Mexican  flag  to  be  displayed 
on  the  forts  of  Vera  Cruz  and  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa  does 
not  involve  a  joint  Mexican  occupation  of  those  positions, 
which  remain,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  exclusive  mili- 
tary authority  and  control  of  the  allied  forces. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  trust  that,  as  the  errors 
which  marked  the  first  proceedings  of  the  allied  Commis- 
sioners will  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  an  adjustment 
of  the  points  that  it  was  the  real  object  of  the  Convention 
of  October  31  to  secure,  a  satisfactory  agreement  on  those 
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points  may  shortly  be  arrived  at,  and  in  that  case  no  farther 
measures  of  coercion  against  Mexico  will  become  necessary. 
We  may  thus  obtain,  by  negotiation,  an  occupation  of  the 
ports,  and  such  guarantees  as  were  originally  contemplated 
by  the  allies  in  the  Convention  of  October  31,  as  a  neces- 
sary security  for  the  due  fulfilment  by  the  Mexican 
Government  of  the  conditions  to  which  they  might  be 
brought  to  agree. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        Russell. 

Earl  Cowley  to  Earl  Russell. 

(Received  April  3.) 

Paris,  April  1,  186*. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  herewith  to 
your  Lordship,  extracted  from  the  '  Moniteur '  of  this  day, 
a  paragraph  from  the  '  Bulletin,'  denying  that  the  Imperial 
Government  had  demanded  the  recall  of  General  Prim 
from  Mexico,  and  stating  that  they  had  merely  disapproved 
of  the  Convention  concluded  by  him  and  accepted  by  the 
allied  Plenipotentiaries,  and  that  M.  de  Saligny  had  con- 
sequently been  entrusted,  alone,  with  the  full  powers 
which  had  been  given  to  Admiral  Jurien. 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)        Cowley. 

Earl  Russell  to  Sir  J.  Orampton. 

Foreign  Office,  April  io,  186m. 

Sir, — It  would  seem  from  your  telegram  of  the  9th 
instant  that  the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid  has  alluded 
to  a  report  to  the  effect  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
disapproved  of  the  Agreement  commonly  called  the  Con* 
vention  of  Soledad,  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  Mexican  Government ;  and 
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that  the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid  is  also  under  the 
impression  that  the  Spanish  Government  likewise  disap- 
proves of  it. 

Marshal  O'Donnell,  on  the  contrary,  assures  70a  that  so 
far  from  that  being  the  case  as  regards  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, that  Government,  although  it  would  have  wished 
that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  had  been 
otherwise  worded,  yet  on  Jbhe  whole  approved  of  it;  and 
the  Spanish  Charg6  d'Afiaires  has,  indeed,  read  to  me  a 
despatch  to  General  Prim  to  that  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  you  will  have  seen  by  my  telegram 
of  the  2nd  instant  and  of  this  day,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment agree  substantially  in  the  view  token  of  the  Agreement 
by  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid ;  they  consider  that  the  Agree- 
ment replaces  matters  on  the  footing  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
vention of  October  31,  and  rectifies  the  false  step  taken  at 
the  outset,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Allied  Powers,  in 
assuming  that  the  regeneration  of  Mexico  was  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition,  rather  than  the  reparation  of 
wrongs  done  by  Mexico  to  the  subjects  of  the  allies  in 
their  persons  and  properties. 

I  have  stated  in  the  despatch  to  Earl  Cowley  of  which  I 
inclose  a  copy,  the  above  among  other  grounds  on  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  approved  of  the  Agree- 
ment entered  info  by  the  Commissioners  and  the  Mexican 
Government.  Her  Majesty's  Government  desire  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  October  31, 
and  they  trust  that  a  stable  Government,  willing  and  able 
to  respect  international  engagements,  may  be  established 
in  Mexico  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Allied  Powers  either  to  set  it  on  foot  or  to  uphold  it. 

Since  beginning  this  despatch  I  have  seen  Se&or  Gon- 
zalez, the  new  Minister  from  Spain,  who  also  assures  me 
that  the  Soledad  Convention  and  the  conduct  of  General 
Prim  are  approved  by  his  Government. 
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He  added  that  he  trusted  the  Spanish  and  British 
Governments  would  act  in  entire  accordance  in  Mexico,  in 
which  sentiment  I  cordially  concurred. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        Russell. 

Earl  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

Foreign  Office,  April  n,  t86a. 

My  Lord, — I  have  to  state  to  your  Excellency,  that  I 
have  had  some  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation of  the  Spanish  Mission,  then  Charge  d' Affaires,  on 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  and  the  prospects  of  Mon- 
archy in  that  country. 

He  told  me  there  were  some  among  the  higher  class  in 
the  great  towns  who  were  in  favour  of  Monarchy,  seeing 
how  quiet  and  orderly  had  been  the  state  of  Brazil.  Bat 
the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes,  amounting  to  about 
2,000,000,  were  strongly  attached  to  Republican  institu- 
tions. The  remainder  of  the  population,  of  5,000,000, 
were  chiefly  Indians,  were  in  the  lowest  state  of  igno- 
rance, and  scarcely  knew  that  the  old  dominion  of  Spain 
had  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Spanish  Minister,  Senor  Gonzalez,  who  has  lately 
arrived,  tells  me  that  the  Spanish  Government  wish  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  Mexicans,  whatever  they  may 
be.  He  believed  that  a  Monarchical  party  in  Mexico 
scarcely  existed;  he  had  seen  a  letter  from  Vera  Cms 
when  he  was  passing  through  Paris,  which  affirmed  that 
Almonte  had  not  been  joined  by  any  one,  and  that  as  for 
the  Archduke,  he  was  not  spoken  of  at  all. 

He  admitted  that  the  Mexican  emigrants  at  Paris 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  Monarchy,  but  it  was,  he 
said,  altogether  an  illusion,  and  had  no  root  in  the  attach- 
ments or  ideas  of  the  Mexican  people. 

I  am,  Ac. 
(Signed)        Eussell. 
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UNITED  STATES. 
Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams. 

Foreign  Office,  November  3, 1865. 

Sir, — Her  Majesty's  Government  hare  duly  considered 
your  letter  of  September  18,  and,  however  unwilling  I 
may  be  to  prolong  this  discussion,  I  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  clear  up  some  misconceptions  as  to  the  course 
and  conduct  of  Great  Britain  during  the  recent  contest  in 
America. 

I  do  not  consider  it  incumbent  upon  me,  however,  to 
repeat  or  enlarge  upon  my  arguments  in  reference  to  the 
alleged  precipitate  recognition  of  belligerent  rights,  or 
the  contrast  you  draw  between  the  conduct  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  the  late  civil  war  and  that  of  France 
during  the  American  war  of  independence. 

The  existence  of  belligerent  rights  is,  as  Mr.  Canning 
said,  a  question  of  fact  rather  than  of  opinion,  and  if  the 
fact  of  a  vast  insurrection  is  developed  suddenly,  rapidly, 
and  completely,  the  case  must,  I  conceive,  be  treated  by 
other  nations  in  a  different  manner  from  the  case  of  a 
rebellion  breaking  out  partially,  slowly,  and  gradually. 

Nor,  do  I  conceive,  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  the  conduct  of  France  acknowledging 
the  United  States  of  America  as  an  independent  State, 
and  forming  Treaties  with  the  Government  of  that  State 
within  two  years  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
the  patient  neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding 
the  interruption  of  her  commerce  and  the  immense  losses 
suffered  by  her  people  during  four  years,  and  until  victory 
had  declared  in  favour  of  the  Government  against  which 
the  insurrection  was  directed. 

I  cannot  forbear,  however,  to  express  some  surprise  at 
the  apparent  confidence  you  express  that  Her  Majesty's 
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Government  will  acquiesce  in  a  doctrine  which  the  United 
States  during  more  than  thirty  years  declared  to  be 
opposed  to  the  law  and  practice  of  nations,  and  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  grant  reparation  on  grounds 
which,  when  urged' by  Portugal  in  a  similar  case,  the 
United  States,  positively,  constantly,  and  solemnly  re- 
jected. 

Thus  I  find  that  in  November  1850  the  Portuguese 
Minister  at  Washington,1  in  an  able  summary  of  the 
Portuguese  claims,  after  relating  that  upwards  of  sixty 
Portuguese  vessels  had  been  captured  or  plundered ;  that 
the  fitting  out  at  Baltimore  of  the  privateers  which  effected 
their  capture  was  notorious,  and  that  many  leading  citizens 
of  Baltimore,  including  the  Sheriff  and  Postmaster,  were 
summoned  before  the  courts  as  interested  in  those  pri- 
vateers, adds,  '  The  Undersigned  begs  leave  to  say,  and  he 
submits  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States'  Go- 
vernment to  exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of  diligence  to 
prevent  these  proceedings  of  its  citizens,  and  that  having 
failed  to  do  so,  a  just  claim  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Portugal,  in  behalf  of  its  despoiled  sub- 
jects, against  the  United  States  for  the  amount  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  reason  thereof/ 

But  did  the  United  States  admit  the  claim  thus  cour- 
teously preferred  ?  I  cannot  find  that  even  any  reply  was 
returned  to  the  Portuguese  Minister. 

Probably  the  United  States'  Government  relied  on  the 
answers  which  from  1816  to  1822,  and  from  1822  to  1828, 
had  been  given  to  the  Ministers  of  Portugal. 

These  answers  were,  in  substance,  that  prosecutions 
would  be  instituted  if  evidence  were  forthcoming.  Thus, 
in  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  Portuguese  Minister  of  Decem- 


1  The  Portuguese  Minister  at  Washington  to  the  United  States*  Secretary  of 
State,  November  7,  1850. 
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ber  ii9  18 1 8,  respecting  John  Daniels,  the  supposed  com- 
mander of  a  privateer,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  says : — * 

'  The  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
Maryland,  under  instructions  from  this  Department,  will 
commence  a  prosecution  against  him,  if  evidence  shall 
appear  sufficient  for  convicting  him  of  hawing  violated  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  by  outrages  committed  upon  any  of 
the  subjects  of  Portugal. 

'  I  have  the  honour  of  giving  you  this  notice  in  reference 
to  your  letter  above-mentioned,  and  of  requesting  you  to 
give  directions  that  any  testimony  which  may  be  material 
for  the  commencement  of  a  prosecution,  and  which  it  may 
be  in  your  power  to  indicate,  may  be  made  known  to  Elias 
Glenn,  the  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States  at  Bal- 
timore, who  is  directed  to  prosecute  conformably  to  the 
laws  any  person  against  whom  the  evidence  obtainable  shaU 
be  sufficient  to  warrant  his  conviction* 

Exactly  similar  to  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  your 
Government  has  been  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  late  war.  In  the  case  of  the  'Alabama,' 
I  asked  for  evidence  sufficient  to  obtain  a  verdict,  and  as  I 
could  not  myself  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence 
you  tendered,  I  referred  the  question  to  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown. 

If  it  is  asserted  that  I  did  not  use  reasonable  diligence, 
or  that  the  late  and  the  present  Attorney-General  were 
either  ignorant  of  the  law,  or  purposely  mis-stated  it,  I 
can  only  respectfully  but  decidedly  repel  any  such  charge, 
both  for  myself  and  for  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 

Yet,  although  our  conduct  has  been  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  your  own  Government  to  Portugal,  you  now  draw 
an  alarming  picture  of  the  consequences  which  may  arise 
from  such  conduct :  '  For,'  you  say, '  if  it  be  once  fairly 

1  The  United  States'  Secretary  of   State  to  the  Portuguese  Minister  at 
Washington,  April  22,  1819. 
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established  as  a  principle  of  the  international  code,  that  a 
neutral  Power  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  degree  to  which  it 
has  done  its  duty,  under  a  code  of  its  own  making,  for  the 
prevention  of  gross  and  flagrant  outrages,  initiated  in  its 
own  ports  by  the  agents  of  one  belligerent  in  co-operation 
with  numbers  of  its  own  subjects,  and  perpetrated  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  other  on  the  high  seas ;  if  it  be  con- 
ceded that  the  neutral,  upon  reclamation  made  for  the 
injuries  thus  done  by  reason  of  the  manifest  inefficacy  of 
its  means  of  repression,  which  it  has  at  all  times  the 
power  to  improve  at  will,  can  deliberately  decline  to  re- 
spond to  any  such  appeal,  fall  back  upon  the  little  that  it 
has  attempted  as  an  excuse,  and  thenceforward  claim,  with 
justice,  to  be  released  from  the  inevitable  consequences  that 
must  ensue  from  its  inaction,  then  it  must  surely  follow 
that  the  only  competition  between  neutral  Powers  here- 
after will  be,  not  which  shall  do  the  most,  but  which  shall 
do  the  least  to  fulfil  its  obligations  of  interdiction  of  the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  its  people  in  promoting  the  con- 
flicts that  take  place  between  belligerents  on  the  ocean.' 

Yet,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  your  Secretaries  of  State 
always  maintained  that  the  United  States  as  a  neutral 
Power  were  '  the  sole  judges  of  the  degree  in  which  it 
had  done  its  duty  under  a  code  of  its  own  making.' 

But  now  as  to  the  code.  T  fully  admit  that  the  Laws 
of  Congress  of  1817  and  1818  differ  from  the  Act  of  1794* 
The  chief  difference  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  provision 
that,  besides  Princes  and  States  specified  in  the  Act  of 
1794,  the  Act  of  1 8 18  extends  to  c  colony,  district,  or 
people.' 

But  so  does,  in  other  words,  our  Act  of  18 19.  There 
are  other  differences,  however,  and  to  these  I  suppose  you 
allude. 

But,  for  the  reasons  which  I  proceed  to  state,  these 
other  differences  (of  which  I  did  not  lose   sight  while 
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stating  in  my  former  letter  that  the  main  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  18 18  had  been  adopted  in  our 
legislation  of  18 19,  so  far  aa  they  were  considered  ap- 
plicable to  the  circumstances  of  this  country)  have  never 
appeared  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be  of  any  very 
material  importance. 

The  10th  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  April  20, 
18 1 8,  requires  bonds  to  be  given  'by  the  owners  or  con- 
signees of  every  armed  ship  or  vessel  sailing  out  of  the  ports 
of  tlie  United  States,  belonging  wholly  or  in  pari  to  citisens 
thereof9  in  double  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  against 
the  employment  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  '  by  such  owners,' 
to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects,  &c.,  of 
any  Province  or  State  with  whom  the  United  States  are 
at  peace. 

The  1 1  tli  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  April  20, 
1818,  is  in  these  words :  '  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
the  collectors  of  the  Customs  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
respectively  authorised  and  required,  to  detain  any  vessel 
manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes,  and  about  to  depart 
the  United  States,  of  which  the  cargo  shall  principally  con- 
sist of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  when  the  number  of 
men  shipped  on  board,  or  other  circumstances,  shall 
render  it  probable  that  such  vessel  is  intended  to  be 
employed  by  the  owner  or  owners  to  cruise  or  commit 
hostilities  upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any 
foreign  Prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or 
people  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  until 
the  decision  of  the  President  be  had  thereon,  or  until  the 
owner  or  owners  shall  give  such  bond  and  security  as  is 
required  of  the  owners  of  armed  ships  by  the  preceding 
section  of  this  Act.' 

Now  I  contend,  first,  that  for  ten  years  these  provisions 
proved  utterly  inefficacious  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of 
privateers  at  Baltimore,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
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complaints  of  the  Portuguese  Ministers  of  captures  and 
plundering  by  American  privateers  were  more  frequent* 
and  extended  to  a  larger  amount  of  property  after  1818, 
than  they  had  done  from  1816  to  1818. 

But,  secondly,  I  observe  that  the  10th  section  applies 
only  to  vessels  which  are  already  armed  before  they  sail 
out  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  which  belong 
(wholly  or  in  part)  to  United  States'  citizens;  and  the 
security  taken  under  this  section  is  only  against  their  em- 
ployment '  by  such  owners '  to  cruize,  &c.,  leaving  those 
owners  at  liberty,  without  forfeiting  their  bonds,  to  transfer 
the  vessels  to  others,  who  might  afterwards  so  employ  them. 
The  nth  section  applies  only  to  vessels  *  manifestly  built 
for  warlike  purposes,'  and  '  of  which  the  cargo  shall  prin- 
cipally consist  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,'  and  I  think 
it  is  quite  clear  that  had  we  so  amended  our  law,  and  had 
it  been  found  applicable  in  any  cases,  the  owners  of  the  ves- 
sels might  easily  have  given  the  bonds  required,  and  might 
as  easily  have  sent  their  vessels  to  sea,  forfeiting  or  not 
forfeiting,  as  the  event  might  have  turned  out,  the  amount 
of  their  bonds.  The  great  armies  equipped  and  fed  by  the 
Confederates ;  their  vast  magazines ;  the  money  advanced 
for  the  Birkenhead  rams,  show  conclusively  that,  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  relied  on  such  provisions  as  the 
10th  and  nth  sections  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  many 
vessels,  probably  including  the  rams  at  Birkenhead,  would 
have  escaped  and  have  been  employed  in  breaking  the 
blockade  of  Charleston  and  other  Southern  ports.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  however,  these  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
clearly  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  '  Alabama,' '  Florida,* 
'  Georgia,'  '  Shenandoah  '  and  vessels  of  that  class ;  none 
of  which,  when  they  left  this  country,  were  either  e  armed 
ships  or  vessels,'  or  had  on  board  any  cargo,  consisting 
'  principally  '  (if  at  all)  '  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,* 
neither   would  they   have  been  applicable  to    the    ships 
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which  carried  out  arms,  &c,  to  those  vessels,  but 
which  were  themselves  neither  armed  nor  *  intended 
to  be  employed  by  the  owner  or  owners  to  cruize  or 
commit  hostilities.'  If,  therefore,  such  provisions  had 
been  contained  in  the  British  Statute,  they  would  have 
proved  simply  nugatory,  and  would  have  added  nothing 
in  any  of  the  cases  which  have  actually  happened  to  the 
powers  of  prevention  given  by  the  Act  as  it  stands. 

In  that  case,  what  would  have  been  our  position  ?  We 
should  have  been  reproached  more  than  ever  in  America 
for  the  insincerity  of  our  proceeding,  and  our  inactivity  in 
executing  our  own  law.  Results  would  have  been  appealed 
to,  as  you  appeal  to  them  in  the  letter  to  which  I  am  now 
giving  an  answer. 

In  the  case  of  '  the  Birkenhead  rams/  we  had  first  the 
evidence,  in  their  construction  itself,  that  they  were  built 
for  warlike  purposes;  next  a  copy  of  the  contract  by 
which  Mr.  Bullock,  the  Confederate  agent,  agreed  to  sell 
i  liese  vessels  to  M.  Bravay ;  next  the  proof  that  their 
Egyptian  names,  &c,  were  only  a  fiction,  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  having  positively  refused  to  buy  them.  Those  and 
other  circumstances  amounted  to  a  presumptive  proof  that 
those  formidable  vessels  were  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  making  war  on  the  United  States.  You  are  already 
aware  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  when  they  had, 
as  in  this  instance,  a  case  upon  which  they  could  pro- 
ceed. 

On  the  other  side,  take  the  case  of  the  '  Sea  King.' 
She  was  a  merchant- ship,  unarmed,  which  went  from  the 
Thames  to  a  foreign  port.  Our  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
like  yours,  requires  two  things  to  be  proved  :  First,  that 
the  vessel  is  fitted  out,  armed,  or  equipped  for  warlike 
purposes.  But,  secondly,  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  that 
the  vessel  is  fitted  out,  armed,  or  equipped  for  purposes  of 
war.     The  warlike  intent  must  be  directed  against  some 
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Prince  or  State  in  friendly  relations  with  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain.  Now,  on  neither  of  these  points  did  yon 
furnish  us,  nor  did  we  possess,  a  tittle  of  evidence  against 
the  '  Sea  King.'  Yet  you  hold  us  responsible  for  all  the 
depredations  she  may  have  committed  on  the  high  seas  ! 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  a  free  country  the 
Crown  cannot  act  upon  mere  vague  suspicion,  without 
some  evidence  to  submit  to  a  jury ;  and  that  trial  by  jury 
affords  to  British  subjects  the  same  protection  which,  in 
an  ordinary  state  of  peace,  American  citizens  enjoy  in 
your  own  country. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  desire  to  be  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  United  States,  but  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  any  demand  which  aims  at  the  diminu- 
tion of  our  freedom,  or  which  assumes,  without  warrant 
from  any  previously  recognised  authority  or  practice,  the 
existence  of  an  extent  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  neutrals 
towards  belligerents,  going  beyond  any  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  free  country  could  have  power,  though  acting 
with  entire  good  faith,  punctually  to  fulfil. 

Yet  it  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  that  as  neither  the  Law 
of  the  United  States  nor  our  own  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
have  proved  upon  trial  completely  efficacious,  it  is  worth 
consideration  whether  improvements  may  not  be  made  in 
the  Statutes  of  both  nations,  so  that,  for  the  fiiture,  each 
Government  may  have  in  its  own  territory  as  much  security 
as  our  free  institutions  will  permit  against  those  who  act 
in  defiance  of  the  intention  of  the  Sovereign  and  evade  the 
letter  of  its  laws. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  Memorandum  in  regard 
to  our  own  conduct  during  the  American  War  in  reference 
to  a  passage  in  your  letter  (Inclosure  No.  i),  and  a  second 
Memorandum  showing  in  what  manner  your  various  com- 
plaints during  the  recent  Civil  War  have  been  disposed  of 
(Inclosim.*  No.  2). 
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I  hUve,  in  conclusion,  only  to  repeat,  in  this  the  last 
letter  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  address  to  you  on 
this  subject,  my  sincere  and  earnest  hope  that  our  two 
countries,  now  both  relieved  from  the  stain  and  the  guilt 
of  slavery,  may  perform  their  part  in  the  world  in  peace 
and  good-will. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  Russell. 


tiie  END. 
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I  Maunder's    Biographical    Trea- 

I  sun-.  Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstrncted  and 
partly  re-written,  with  above  1,000  additional 
Memoirs,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  Fcp.  10*,  6»/. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  §c. 


England  and  Ireland.     By  John  | 

Stuart  Mill.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  1*.         ' 

The  Subjection  of  Women.    By 

John  Sit  art  Mill.    New  Edition.     Post 
Uvo.  5s. 

On  Representative  Government. 

Bv  John  Sir  art  Mill.    Third  Edition. 

8vo.  9*.  crown  8vo.  2*. 
On  Liberty.     By  the  same  Author.    Fourth 

Edition.      Pont  8vo.  7*.  Qd.     Crown    8vo. 

1*.  Ad. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  the 

same.    Sixth  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  30*.  or 

in  1  vol.  crown  Hvo.  f>*. 
Utilitarianism.  By  the  same.  3dEdit*8ro.5*. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By  the 
flame  Author.  Second  Edition.  3  void.  8vo. 
30*. 

l&xamination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,  and  of  the  principal  Philoso- 
phical Quest  ions  diacussed  in  his  Writing*. 
By  tin*  same.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  1G*. 


A  System  of  Logio,  Ratiooinative 

and  Inductive,  By  John  Stcart  Mill. 
Seventh  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  25s. 

Inaugural  Address  delivered  to  the 

University  of  St  Andrews.  By  Jons 
St i' art  Mill.  8vo.  5*.    Crown  8vo.  Is. 

Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 

the  Human  Mind.  By  Jakes  Mill.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  niastratire  and 
Critical,  by  Alexander  Bain,  Andrew 
Findlater,  and  Gkoroe  Grots.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stcabt 
Mill.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Boo- 

nomy.    By  Henry  Ditcnino  Macleod, 
M.A.  Barristcr-at-Law.    8vo.  16s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy  s 
Bi<igrsphical,  Bibliographical,  Historical, 
snd  Practical.  By  the  same  Author.  Vol. 
I.  roval  8vo.  30*. 


NEW  WORKS  published  by  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Lord  Bacon's  Works,  collected 

and  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Spee- 
ding, M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  Vols.  I.  to 
V.  Philosophical  Works,  6  vols.  8vo.  £4  6*. 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  Literary  and  Profes- 
sional Works,  2  vols.  £1  16*. 

Analysis  of  Mr.  Mill's  System  of 

Logic.  .  By  W.  Stebbixo,  M.A.  New- 
Ed  it  ion.     12mo.  3s.  (yd. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  with 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and 
Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sax  da  us,  MA.  Barriater- 
at-Law.    New  Edition.    8vo.  15*. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  with  Essays 

and  Notes.  By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  M.A. 
LL.l).  Second  Edition,  revised  and  com- 
pleted.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  28*. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. Newly  translated  into  English.  By 
11.  Williams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lec- 
turer of  Merton  College,  and  sometime 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  8vo.  12*. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.     Sixth  Edition.    8vo.  10<.  6d. 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  R.  Whately, 

D.I),  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New 
Edition.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  crown  8vo.  As.  6a\ 

Elements  of  Rhetoric  By  the  same 
Author.  New  Edition.  8vo.  10*.  6d«  Crown 
8vo.  As.  6d. 

English  Synonymea.  By  E.Jane  Whately. 
Edited  by  Archbishop  Whately.  5th 
Edition.     Fcp.  3*. 

An    Outline    of  the    Necessary 

Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Ninth 
Thousand.     Crown  8vo.  5*.  6c/. 

The  Election  of  Representatives, 

Parliamentary  and  Municipal;  a  Treatise. 
I5v Thomas  Hark,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

AIacavlav,  corrected  by  Himself.  Library 
Edition,  8vo.  12*.    People's  Edition,  crown 

8vo.  3*.  Gd. 

Lord    Macaulay's    Speeohes    on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831  and  1832. 
lCmo.  price  One  Shilling. 

Walker's  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language.  Thoroughly 
revised  Editions,  by  B.  II.  Smart.     8vo. 

12s.  lGrao.  G.«. 


A    Dictionary    of    the    Tawgiirfj 

Language.    By  K.  G.  Latham,  M.A.  M.D. 
F.R.S.    Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
JoirNsoN,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd 
with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
4  vols.  4to.  price  £7. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roobt, 
M.D.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  10#.  6rf. 

The  Debater ;  a  Series  of  Complete 
Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion.    By  F.  Rowton.    Fcp.  6s. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  Max  Muller,  M.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8  vo.  First  Series, 
Fifth  Edition,  12*.  Second  Series,  Second 
Edition,  18*. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  W. 

Farrar,M.A.  F.R.S.  late  Fellow  ofTrin. 
ColL  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  8*.  Gd. 

A  Book  about  Words.    By  a.  F. 

Graham.    Fcp.  8vo.  3*.  (id. 

Manual  of  English   Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical :  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  MJL 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6tf. 
Southey'S  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wartrr, 
B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12*.  6d. 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.  Genesis,  8vo.  18*.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12*.  VoL  II.  Exodus,  lbs. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12*. 
Vol  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15*.  or  adapted 
for  the  General  Reader,  8*. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Sxeroiae*. 
By  the  same.  Part  I.  Outlines  with  Exer- 
cises, 8vo.  12*.  &L  Key,  6*.  Part  II.  Ex- 
ceptional Forms  and  Constructions,  12*.  6d. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.   By 

J.  T.  White,  D.D.  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  revised.  2 
vols.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42*. 

White's  College  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary (Intermediate  Size),  abridged  from  the 
Parent  Work  for  the  use  of  University 
Students.   Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18*. 

"White's    Junior    Student's   Complete 
-  Latin-English  and  English  -Latin  Dictionary. 

Revised  Edition.    Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058, 

price  12*. 

Separately  /Bw.uw-L*«M,fc.«* 
r  \  Latin-English,  7s.  64 
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An  English-Greek  Lexicon,  con- 
taining nil  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  good  authority.      By  CD.  Yonue,  B.A.    ; 
New  Edition.    4 to.  21*.  I 

Mr.  Yonge's  New  Lexicon,  En-  , 

glish  and  Greek,  abridged  from  his  larger 
work  (as  above).    Square  12uio.  8*.  Gd. 

i 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon.    Com- 
piled by  H.  G.  Liddkll,   D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  K.  Scott,  D.D.  Master    j 
of  Balliol.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  lto.  31s.  &/.    j 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English, 

abridged  for  School*  from  Liddell  and 
Suott's  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Twelfth 
Edition.  Square  12ino.  Is.  Gd. 

A  Practical    Dictionary  of   the 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  Pro- 
fessor Leon  Contanseau,  many  years 
French  Examiner  for  Military  and  Civil 
Appointments,  &c.  New  Edition,  carefully 
revised.    Piwt  8vo.  10*.  Gd. 


Contansean's  Pocket  Dictionary, 

French  and  English,  abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by  the  Author.  New 
Edition.   18mo.  price  8*.  Gd. 

A  Sanskrit-English   Dictionary. 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  the 
original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  letters ; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Editions  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymologies 
and  comparisons  of  Cognate  Words  chiefly 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  Benfey.    8vo.  52*.  Gd. 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  Language;  German-English,  and 
English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blaokley,  M.A.  and  Dr.  Cabl  Mabtdt 
FiiiedlXnder.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  Mastery  of  Languages;  or, 

the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Idiomatically.  By  Tiioxas  Prknt>eroast, 
late  of  the  Civil  Service  at  Madras.  Second 
Kdition.     8vo.  Gs. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


The  Essays  and  Contributions  of 

A.  K.  II.  B.  Author  of  'The  Recreations  of 
a  Count  rv  Parson.*    Uniform  Editions : — 

He-creations  of  a  Country  Parson. 
FiusTand  Second  Series,  Us.  Gd.  each. 

The  Commonplace  Philosopher  in 
Town  and  Country.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  Gd. 

Iieisure  Hours  in  Town ;  Essays  Consola- 
tory,;£stheticAl,  Moral,  Social,  and  Domestic 
Crown  8vo.  3#.  Gd. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country 
Parson.     Crown  8vo.  3*.  Gd. 

The  Graver   Thoughts  of  a   Country    ' 
Paraon.    First  and  Skcond  Series,  crown 
8vo.  fk.  Gd.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson, 
selected  from  Essays  contributed  to  Eraser's 
Magazine.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  a  Scottish  University  City. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Lessons   of    Middle     Age,    with   sonic 
Account    of    various     Cities    and    Men.    ■ 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  Spoken  from  a 
City  Pulpit.     Crown  8vo.  3*.  Gd. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged 
Truths;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews  Sunday*. 
Crown  8vo.  3#.  Gd. 


Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects, 

Bv  James  Anthony  Froitde,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Third 
Edition.    8vo.  12s. 

Lord  Maoaulay's  Miscellaneous 

Writings: — 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21*, 
People's  Edition,  1  voL  crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 
cellaneous Works;  including  his  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  1  vol. 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  'Wit  and  'Wisdom  of  the  Her. 
Sydney  Smith:  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.    16mo.  3*.  Gd. 

The  Silver  Store.     Collected  from 

Medieval  Christian  and  Jewish  Mines.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  Baking-Gould,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Traces  of  History  in  the  Names 

of  Places ;  with  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots 
out  of  which  Names  of  Places  in  England 
and  Wales  are  formed.  By  Flayeu. 
Edmunds.    Crown  8vo.  7s. 6d. 

Essays  selected  from  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  By  Heitrt 
Rogers.    Second  Edition.    8  vols.  ftp.  21c 

Reason  and  'Faith,  their  m»iwi^  um\ 
Conflicts.  By  the  same  Author.  Xew 
Edition,  revised.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s.  64L 
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The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.  By  IIknry  Rogers. 
Eleventh  Edition.    Fcp.  5*. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 

Author.     Third  Edition.    Fcp.  3«.  (k£ 

Selections   from   the    Correspondence 

of  R.  E.  II.  Greyson.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
Families  Of  Speech,  Four  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  ;  with  Tables  and  a  Map.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Post 
8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop ; 

being  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs. 
By  Max  Mcllek,  M.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  revised, 
with  an  Index.     2  vols.  8vo.  2i«. 

Word  Gossip;  a  Series  of  Familiar 
Essays  on  Words  and  their  Peculiarities. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.A.  Fcp. 
8vo.  5*. 

Menes  and  Cheops  identified  in  His- 
tory under  Different  Names ;  with  other 
Cusas.  By  Carl  Vox  Rikart.  8vo.with 
5  Illustrations,  price  10*.  Grf. 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  LL.D.    8vo.  12*. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  containing  the 
Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  By 
the  same  Author.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Sd, 

The   Secret  of  Hegel:   being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  James  Hutchison  Stir- 
ling.   2  vols.  8vo.  28«. 

The    Senses   and  the    Intellect. 

By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Logic 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.    Third  Edition. 
8vo.  15*. 
The   Emotions  and    the  "Will,   by  the 
same  Author.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  15*. 

On  the   Study  of  Character,  including 

an  Estimate  of  Phrenology.  By  the  same 
Author.    8vo.  0$. 


Mental  and  Moral   Science :    a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

Strong  and  Free;  or,  First  Steps 

towards  Social  Science.  By  the  Author  of 
4 My  Life  and  What  shall  I  do  with  it?' 
8vo.  10<.  Cd. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or, 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  By  Ciiarles  Bray. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9# . 

The  Education  of  the  Feelinge   and 

Affections.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.    8vo.  3#.  6d. 

On  Foroe,  ita  Mental  and  Moral  Corre- 
lates.   By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  5*. 

Mind  and  Manner,  or  Diversities  of 
1       Life.    By  James    Flamank.     Post    8vo. 
7*.  6d. 

Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners, 

Opinions,  Times.  By  Anthony,  Third 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Published  from  the 
Edition  of  1718,  with  Engravings  designed 
by  the  Author ;  and  Edited,  with  Marginal 
Analysis,  Notes,  and  Illustrations,  by  the 
Bev.  W.  M.  Hatch,  M.A.  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  8  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 
price  14*. 

A  Treatise  on  I^uman  Nature; 

being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce  the  Expe- 
rimental Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral 
Subjects.  By  David  Hume.  Edited,  with 
a  Preliminary  Dissertation  and  Notes,  by 
T.  II.  Green,  Fellow,  and  T.  H.  Grose, 
late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

[In  the  press. 

Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Li- 
terary. By  David  Hume.  By  the  same 
Editors.  [In  the  press. 

*/  The  above  will  form  a  new  edition  of 
David  Hume's  Philosophical  Work*,  com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes,  to  be  had  in  Two 
separate  Sections  as  announced. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  $c. 


Outlines  of   Astronomy.     By  Sir 

.1.  F.  \V.    IIersciiel,  Bart.  M.A.      New 
Edition,  revised;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

8vo.  18*. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  By  Rich- 
ard A.  Pikxtor,  B.A.  late  Scholar  of  St. 
John's  Coll.  Camb.  and  King's  Coll.  London. 
8vo.  with  H  Plates,  14*. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Stars.  By  the  same 
Author.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  with  8  Maps, 
price  os. 


Celestial    Objects   for    Common 

Telescopes.  By  T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  F.Rj^.& 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
Map  of  the  Moon  and  Woodcuts.  16mo. 
price  Is.  6d. 

Navigation  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomy (Practical,  Theoretical,  Scientific) 
for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men. 
By  J.  Mkrrifield,  F.R.A.S.  and  H. 
Evebs.    8to.  14s. 
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A   General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,    j 
and    Historical  ;      forming     a    complete    . 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.     By  A.   Keith 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.    New    Edition.    8vo. 
price  31*.  6d. 

M'Culloch's  Dictionary,  Geogra- 
phical, Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the 
various  Countries,  Places,  and  principal 
Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  Revised 
Edition,  with  the  Statistical  Information 
throughout  brought  up  to  the  latest  returns. 
By  Frederick  Martin.  4.  vols.  8vo.  with 
coloured  Maps,  £4  4*. 

A  Manual  of  Geography,  Physical, 

Industrial,  and  Political.  By  W.  IIu«jiie8, 
F.R.G.S.  Prof,  of  Geog.  in  King's  Coll.  and  in 
Queen's  Coll.  Loud.  With  6  Maps.  Fcp.  Is.  fir/. 


The  States  of  the  River  Plate: 

their  Industries  and  Commerce,  Sheep 
Farming,  Sheep  Breeding,  Cattle  Feeding 
and  Meat  Preserving ;  the  Employment  of 
Capital,  Land  and  Stock  and  their  Value* 
Labour  and  its  Remuneration,  By  Wilfud 
Latham,  Buenos  Ayres.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  12#. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Geogra- 
phy, Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Political  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.GA, 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  10*.  64. 

Physical  Geography  for  Schools 

and  General  Renders.    By  M.  F.  Macet, 
LL.D.    Fcp.  with  2  Charts,  2t>  &f. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


Ganot's  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Physics,  Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  School*.  Translated  and 
Edited  with  the  Author's  sanction  by 
E.  Atkinsox,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate 
and  620  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  lot. 

The    Elements    of    Physios    or 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  Neil  Aknott, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician-Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen.  Sixth  Edition,  re-written  and 
completed.    2  Parts,  8vo.  21*. 

Dove'8  Law  Of  Storms,  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  E.  H. 
&x>tt,  M.A.  T.C.D.    8vo.  10*.  bV. 

Sound. :  a  Course  uf  Eight  Lecture*  dc- 
livered  at  the  Koval  Institution  of  (treat 
Britain.  By  Professor  John  Tyxdai.l, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait 
and  Woodcut^  Os. 

Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of 

Motion.  By  Profwwor  J 01  in  Tyxdai.l, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Kvo. 
with  Woodcut*,  10,.  »;</. 

Light:  its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health. 
By  FmtitKs  Winslow,  M.D.  D.C.L.  Ox  on. 
(Hon.)     Fcp.  8vo.  0*. 

A    Treatise    on    Electricity,    in 

Tlieorv  and  Practice.  Bv  A.  Dk  La  Uivk, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  (ieneva.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  V.  Walk  Kit,  F.R.S.  .1  v.»k 
«vo.  with  Woodiuts.  .1:1  1:U. 
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The     Correlation     of    Fhydotl 

Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  V.P.RJ&, 
Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  Augmented  by  a 
Discourse  on  Continuity.  8vo.  10*.  6dL 
The  Discourse  oh  Continuity  separately, 
price  2s.  (kL 

Manual  of  Geology.  By  S.  Hauohtoj, 

M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Trin.  CoH  and  Prof- 
of  Geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Second. 
Edition,  with  60  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  7*.  6dL 

A  Guide  to  Geology .  By  J.  Phillip*, 
M.A.  Prof,  of  Ucol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford. 

Fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  4#. 

The  Scenery  of  England   and 

Wales,  its  Character  and  Origin ;  being  an 
Attempt  to  trace  the  Nature  of  the  Geo- 
logical Causes,  especially  Denudation,  by 
which  the  Physical  Features  of  the  Country 
have  been  Produced.  By  D.  Mackintosh, 
F.U.S.    Post  8vo.  with  89  Woodcut*,  12*. 

The  Student's  Manual  of  Zoology 

and  Comparative  Physiology.  By  J.  Birn- 
ney  Yko,  M.B.  Resident  Medical  Tutor 
and  Lecturer  on  Animal  Physiology  in 
King's  College,  London.      [Nearly  ready. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of 

Z<x>i,cmjy.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clabk, 
M.D.  F.R.S.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  24  Plate*  of 

Figures,  Ms. 

Professor  Owen's   lectures  on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second 
I'M  it  ion,  with  23T>  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21a. 


NEW  WORKS  published  by  LONGMANS  xsd  CO. 


The  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With 
1,472  Woodcuts.    3  vols.  8vo.  £3  13*.  Gd. 

The    Primitive    Inhabitants    of 

Scandinavia.  Containing  a  Description  of 
the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and 
Mode  of  Living  of  the  Savages  in  the  North 
of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Sven 
Nilsson.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  16  Plates  of  Figures  and 
3  Woodcuts.    8vo.  18*. 

Homes  Without  Hands :  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood  (20  full  size 
of  page).    New  Edition.    8vo.  21*. 

Bible  ATn'TT>al» ;  being  a  Description  of 
Every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood  (20  full  size 
of  page).     8vo.  21*. 

The  Harmonies  of  Nature  and 

Unity  of  Creation.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18*. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  'Wonders.  By 
the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21*. 

The  Tropical  "World.  By  tho  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromoxylograplis  and  172  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  21*. 

The  Polar  "World :  a  Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromoxylograplis,  3  Maps,  and  85 
Woodcuts.     8vo.  21*. 

A    Familiar    History   of   Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.     Fcp.  with  Woodcuts,  3*.  6d. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.     Crown  8vo.  5*. 


Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbolp, 
M.D.    Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  10*.  Grf. 

The    Elements    of    Botany   for 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  Edition,  re- 
vised by  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  Fcp. 
with  154  Woodcuts,  2*.  6tt 

The    Treasury   of   Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom ;  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glos- 
sary of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  Ltkdley,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  Pp. 
1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.    Two  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  20*. 

The  British  Flora;  comprising  the 

Phsenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.  and 
G.  A.  Walker-Abxott,  LL.D.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  14*.  or  coloured,  21*. 

The  Hose  Amateur's  Guide.   By 

Thomas  Rivers.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  is: 

IiOudon'sEncyclop®dia  of  Plants ; 

comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants- 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuta.    8vo.  42*. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury ;  a  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re- 
written, with  above  1,000  new  articles,  \ry 
J.  Y.  Johnson,  Corr.  M.Z.S.    Fcp.  10*.  Grf. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Bhande  (the  Author) 
and  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  3  vols,  medium 
8vo.  price  63*.  cloth. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

Edited  by  James  Samuklson  and  William 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  Published  quarterly  i* 
January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Bvo. 
with  Illustrations,  price  5*.  each  Number. 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences.  By 
Hknry  Watts,  F.C.S.  assisted  by  eminent 
Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists.  5  vols, 
medium  8vo.  price  £7  3*.    , 

Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis, 

adapted  to  the  Unitary  System  of  Notation. 
Bv  F.  T.  Coxinuton,  M.A.  F.C.S.  Post 
8vo.  7*.  Grf. 

Conington's     Tables    of     Qualitative 
Analysis,  to  accompany  the  above,  2*.  &/. 


Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.  By  William  A. 
Miller,  M.D.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, King's  College,  London.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.   3  vols.  8vo.  £3. 

Part  I.  Chemical  Physics,  15*. 

Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  21*. 

Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  24*. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  De- 
scriptive and  Theoretical.  By  William 
Odling,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Part  I.  8vo.  9*. 
Part  II.  nearly  ready. 

it 
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NEW  WORKS  pi-bushed  by  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


A  Courso  of  Practical  Chemistry, 

for  the  use  of  Medicnl  Students.  By 
W.  Oi>LiN<;f  M.B.  F.B.S.  New  Edition,  with 

70  new  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  Gd. 

i 

Outlines  of  Chemistry;  or,  Brief  i 

Notes  of  Chemical  Facts.      By  the  same    j 
Author.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  Gd. 

Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry  Delivered 
at  the  Koval  College  of  1'hysicians  in  1865.    i 
By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  is.  Gd.       i 

Lectures  on   the  Chemieal 

Changes  of  Carbon,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  W. 
Oi>LiN<i,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Reprinted  from  the 
Chemical  Neir$%  with  Notes,  by  W.  Ckookes, 
F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.4».Cc/. 

Chemical  Notes  for  the  Lecture 

Boom.  By  Thomas  Wood,  F.C.S.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  J.  on  Heat,  &c.  price  3*.  Gd. 
II.  on  the  Metal*,  price  5*. 

A  Treatise  on  Medical  Elec- 
tricity, Theoretical  and  Practical ;  and  it* 
Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paral  vsis,  Neu- 
raisin,  and  other  Diseases.  By  Jn.irs 
Althai:*,  M.I).  M.R.C.P.  &e. ;  Senior  Phy- 
sician to  the  Infirmary  for  Epilepsy  and 
Paraly.sis.  Second  Edition,  revved  and 
enlarged  and  for  the  most  part  re-written  ; 
with  Plate  and  62  Woodcut*.  Post  8vo. 
price  12*.  Gd. 

The   Diagnosis,   Pathology,   and 

Treatment  of  l>iseases  of  Women ;  including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily 
IIkwitt,  M.D.  &c.  President  of  the  Obste- 
trical Society  of  London.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged;  with  116  Woodcuts.    8vo.  24*. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood.  By  Charles  West, 
M.D.  &c.     Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  16*. 

On  the  Surgical  Treatment  of 

Children's  Diseases.     By  T.  IIolmer,  M.A.    i 
&.c.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.     Second  Edition,  with  9  Plates 

and  112  Woodcnts.    8vo.  21*. 

j 

A  System  of  Surgery,  Theoretical  < 

and  Practical,  in  Treatises  bv  Various 
Authors.  Edited  by  T.  IIolmi.h,  M.A.  &<>. 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in -Chief  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  1 11  us-  | 
trations.    6  vols.  8vo.  £5  5*. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Physic.     By  Sir  Thomas  Wat-    \ 
son,  Bart.  M.D.    Physician-Ex traordi nan- 
tot  he  Queen.    New  Edition  in  preparation.    ! 


Lectures  on  Surgical  Patholofjj 

By  J.  Paget,  F.R.S.  Surgron-Extraordinar 
to"  the  Queen.  Edited  by  W.  Turhxh,  MJ 
New  Edition  in  preparation. 

Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Praottaa 

Surgery  and  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgies 
Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  t 
the  present  time.  By  S.  A.  Lane,  Surgeon  t 
St.  Mary's,  and  Consulting  Surgeon  to  tbi 
Lock  Hospitals ;  Lecturer  on  Surgery  tl 
St.  Mary's  Hospital ;  assisted  by  varioui 
Eminent  Surgeons.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  com- 
pleting the  work.  [JSarrjr  in  1870. 

On  Chronic  Bronchitis,  especially 

as  connected  with  Gout,  Emphysema,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Ileart.  By  E.  Hkadlam 
Grekxiiow,  M J).  F.R.C  J*.  &c.  8vo.  7s.  W. 

The  Climate   of  the   South   of 

France  as  Suited  to  Invalids ;  with  Notices 
of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Sta- 
tions. By  C.  T.  Williams,  M.A.  M.D. 
Oxon.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Consumption  at  Brompton.  Second 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece  and  Map.  Cr. 
8vo.  €*. 

Pulmonary     Consumption;     its 

Nature,  Treatment,  and  Duration  exem- 
plified by  on  Analysis  of  One  Thousand 
Coses  selected  from  upwards  of  Twenty 
Thousand.  By  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hos- 
pital for  Consumption  at  Brompton;  and 
C.  T.  Williams  M.A.  M.D.  Oxon. 

[ATearfy  ready. 

A   Treatise   on   the   Continued 

Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  By  C  Muscimox. 
M.D.  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,   Middlesex    Hospital.     New 

Edition  in  preparation. 


Clinical  Lectures  on  Diaeaaes  of  the 
Liver,  Jaundice,  and  Abdominal  Dropsy. 
By  the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  with  25 
Woodcuts,  10*.  Gd. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Sur- 
gical. By  Henry  Gray,  F.RJ3i  With 
about  4 10  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Fifth 
Edition,  by  T.  Holmes,  M^.  Cantab,  With 
a  New  Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Boyal 
8vo.  2**. 


Clinical  Notes   on  Disease*  of 

the  Larynx,  investigated  and  treated  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Laryngoscope.  By 
W.  Makckt,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Assistant-Phy- 
sician to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Brompton.  Crown 
8vo.  with  5  Lithographs,  Gs. 


NEW  WORKS  published  by  LONGMANS  and  CO. 
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The  House  I  Live  in ;  or,  Popular 

Illustrations  of  the  Structure  and  Functions 
of  the  Human  Body.  Editedl)y  T.  G.  Girtin. 
New  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.  16mo. 
price  2*.  6rf. 

Outlines    of   Physiology,   Human 

and  Comparative.  By  John  Marshall, 
F.R.C.S.  Professor  of  Surgery  in  University 
College,  London,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
with  i22  Woodcuts,  32*. 

Physiological  Anatomy  and  Phy- 

siologv  of  Man.  By  the  late  R.  B.  Todd, 
M.D.  *F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S.  of 

Kind's  College.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Vol.  II.  8vo.  25*. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Bkalk,  F.K.S.  in  course  of  publication  ; 
Part  I.  with  8  Plates,  7*.  Crf. 

A  Dictionary  of  Practioal  Medi- 
cine. By  J.  Copland,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Abridged  from  the  larger  work  by  the 
Author,  assisted  by  J.  C  Copland,  M.R.C.S. 

Pp.  l..V5<>,  in  8vo.  price  3Gs. 


The  Theory  of  Ocular  Defects 

and  of  Spectacles.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  H.  Scubffler  by  R.  B. 
Carter,  F.R.C.S.    Post  8vo.  7*.  &/. 

A   Manual  of   Materia    Medica 

and  Therapeutics,  abridged  from  Dr. 
Pereika's  Elements  by  F.  J.  Farre,  M.D. 
assisted  by  R.  Bentley,  M.R.C.S.  and  by 
R.  Warington,  F.R.S.  1  vol.  8vo.  with 
90  Woodcuts,  21s. 

Thomson's    Conspeotus    of    the 

British  Pharmacopoeia.  Twenty-fifth  Edi- 
tion, corrected  by  E.  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.D. 
18mo.  6#. 

Manual  of  the  Domestic  Practice 

of  Medicine.  By  W.  B.  KEsnnnBW, 
F.R.CS.E.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  with  Additions.    Fcp.  5s. 

Essays  on  Physiological  Subjects. 

By  Gilbert  W.  Child,  M.A.  F.L.S.  F.OS. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Wood- 
cuts, 7s.  6d. 

Gymnasts   and  Gymnastics.    By 

John  H.  Howard,  late  Professor  of  Gym- 
nastics, Comm.  Coll.  Ripponden.  Second 
Edition,  with  135  Woodcuts.  Crown  8m. 
10s.  6d. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


In  Fairyland  ;    Pictures  from  the  Elf- 
World.     By   Richard   Doyle.      With  a    , 
Poem  by  W.  Allinoham.     With  Sixteen    • 
Plates,     containing     Thirty-six     Designs 
printed  in  Colours.     Folio,  31s.  Qd. 

Life     of     John     Gibson,     R.A. 

Sculptor.      Edited    by    Lady    Eastlake. 

8vo.  10*.  Cd. 

Materials  for   a  History  of  Oil 

Painting.  By  Sir  Charles  Locke  East- 
lakk,  sometime  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.     Vol.  II.  8vo.  14s. 

Albert     Durer,     his    Life    and 

Works  ;  including  Autobiographical  Papers 
and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William 
B.  Scott.  With  Six  Etchings  by  the 
Author  and  other  Illustration*.     8vo.  16*. 

Half- Hour  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna- 
mental Arts.  By.  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  50  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  8$.  Od. 

The  Lord's    Prayer   Illustrated 

by  F.  R.  Pickkrsoill,  R.A.  and  Henry 
Alkord,  D.I).  Dean  of  Canterbury.     Imp. 

4 to.  21s. 


The  Chorale  Book  for  England; 

a  complete  Hymn-Book  in  accordance  with 
the  Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of 
England :  the  Hymns  Translated  by  Miss 
C.  Winkworth;  the  Tones  arranged  by 
Prof.  W.  S.  Bennett  and  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt.    Fcp.  4to.  12s.  6d. 

Six  Lectures  on  Harmony.  De- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  ByG.  A.Macfarren.  8vo.10f.6d. 

Lyra  Germanica,  the  Christian  Year. 

Translated  by  Catherine  Winkwobth; 

with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by 

J.  Leiohton,  F.S.A.    Quarto,  21s. 
I«yra    Germanica.     the    Christian     LMe. 

Translated  by  Catherine  Winkwobth; 

with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by 

J.    Leiohton,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artists. 

Quarto,  21s. 

The  New  Testament,  illustrated  with 

Wood  Engravings  after  the  Early  Masters, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  School  Crown  4to. 
63s.  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  or  £5  5#.  morocco. 

The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

the  Months  of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons 
and  Phases.  Text  selected  by  Richard 
Pioot.  25  Illustrations  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  John  Leiohton, 
F.S.A.    Quarto,  42*. 
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Cats'   and   Farlie's    Moral    Em- 

1)1  m* ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations:  comprising  121  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  bv  J.  Lekhiton,  F.S.A. 
with  an  appropriate  Text  by  R.  Piqot. 
Ini|>orial  8vo.  'Sis.  Gd. 

Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream,  illustrated  with  24  Silhouettes  or 
Shadow  Pictures  by  P.  Koxewk  a,  engraved 
on  Wood  by  A.  Vookl.    Folio,  31*.  6rf. 

Shakspeare's     Sentiments     and 

Similes  Printed  in  Black  and  Gold,  and  illu- 
minated in  the  Missal  style  by  Henry  Noel 
Humphreys.  In  massive  covers,  containing 
the  Medalliou  and  Cypher  of  Shakspearc. 
Square  post  8vo.  21s. 

Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  Il- 
lustrated with  Wood  Engravings,  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Eti.'Iiinu  Cli'd. 
Imp.  lGnio.  7*.  G</. 


Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.    By 

Mrs.  Jamkhox.  With  numerous  Etchings 
and  Woodcut  Illustrations.  6  Tola,  square 
crown  8vo.  price  £5  15s.  Sd.  cloth,  or 
£12  12*.  bound  in  morocco  by  Riviere.  To 
be  had  also  in  cloth  only,  in  For b  Series, 
as  follows : — 
Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts.  2  vols,  square  crown  8ro. 
3  U.  &/. 

Legends  of  the  Konaatto  Orders.  Third 
Edition,  with  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts. 
1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21*. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  Third  Edition. 
with  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts.  1 
vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  as  exemntiusd 
in  Works  of  Art.  Completed  by  Lady 
Eastlakk.  Revised  Edition,  with  13 
Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2  toK 
square  crown  8vo.  42*. 


77/ e  Useful  Arts,  Manufactures,  fyc. 


Drawing  from  Nature.    By  G  force 

Bakxaiid,  Professor  of  Drawing  at  Rugby 
School.  With  18  Lithographic  Plates  and 
108  Wood  Engravings.  Imp.  8vo.  25*.  or 
in  Three  Parts,  royal  8vo.  7*.  Crf.  each. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture. Fifth  Edition,  with  Alterations 
und  considerable  Additions,  by  Wyatt 
Papwortii.  Additionally  illustrated  with 
nearly  400  Wood  Engravings  by  O.  Jewitt, 
and  upwards  of  100  other  new  Woodcuts, 
■fcvo.  52*.  GU 

Italian  Sculptors :  being  a  History  of 
Sculpture  in  Northern,  Southern,  and  East- 
ern Italy.  By  C.  C.  Perkins.  With  30 
Etchings  and  13  Wood  Engravings.  Im- 
perial 8vo.  42*. 

Tuscan    Sculptors,  their    Lives, 

Works,  and  Times.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  45  Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from 
Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  2 
vols,  imperial  8vo.  63s. 

Hints  on    Household  Taste    in 

Furniture,  Upholstery,  and  other  Details. 
By  Charles  L.  Eastlakk,  Architect. 
Second  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Squurc  crown  8vo.  18*. 

The  Engineer's  Handbook;  ex- 
plaining the  principles  which  should  guide 
the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of 
Machinery.  By  C.  S.  Lowndes.  Post8vo.5*. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Simple,  Me- 
chanical, and  Ornamental.  By  W.  Henry 
Nortik-ott.  With  about  240  Illustrations 
on  St««el  and  Wood.    8vo.  18*. 


Principles  of  Mechanism,  designed 

for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities 
and  fur  Engineering  Students  generally. 
By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Ac.  Jacksonisn 
Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
A  new  and  enlarged  Edition.    8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Handbook  of  Practical  Tele- 
graphy, published  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Electric 
and  International  Telegraph  Company,  sad 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Telegrsphs 
for  India.  *  By  R.  S.  Culley.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   8vo.  12s.  (ml 

TJre'8  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines.  Sixth  Edition,  chiefly 
re-written  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Robxbt 
Hunt,  F.RJS.  assisted  by  numerous  Con- 
tributors eminent  in  Science  snd  the  Arts, 
and  familiar  with  Manufactures.  With 
2,000  Woodcuts.  8  vols,  medium  8rs. 
£4  14s.  6<f. 


on  Mills  and  Millwork. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairraikx,  F.rLS.     With  18 
Plates  and  822  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  8ta 


Useful  Information  for  Engineers.  By 
the  same  Author.  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Series,  with  many  Plates  sad 
Woodcuts.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6ef. 


i   The  Application  of  Oast  and  Wrought 

Iron  to  Building  Purposes.  By  the  same 
Author.  New  Edition,  preparing  for  pub- 
lication. 
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Iron  Ship  Building,  its  History  j 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a  Series  of  j 
Experimental  Researches  on  the  Laws  of 
Strain  ;  the  Strengths,  Forms,  and  other 
conditions  of  the  Material ;  and  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Present  and  Prospective  State  of 
the  Navy,  including  the  Experimental 
Results  on  the  Resisting  Powers  of  Armour 
Plates  and  Shot  at  High  Velocities.  By  Sir 
W.  Fairbairx,  F.R.S.  With  4  Plates 
and  130  Woodcuts,  8vo.  18*. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  E.  Crksy,  C.E.  With  above  3,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  42a. 

The  Artisan  Club's  Treatise  on 

the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  various  Applica- 
tions to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Boirne, 
(J.  E.  New  Edition ;  with  Portrait,  37  Plates, 
and  540  Woodcuts.    4to.  42*. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller, Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw  Engines, 
as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War ; 
with  notices  of  other  Methods  of  Propulsion, 
Tables  of  the  Dimensions  and  Performance 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  Detailed  Specifica- 
tions of  Ships  and  Engines.  By  Joiix 
BorRNK,C.E.  Third  Edition,  with  54  Plates 
and  287  Woodcuts.    Quarto,  63#. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. By  .Ions  Boirxk,  C.E.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  89  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6*. 

Recent    Improvements    in   the 

Steam-Engine  in  its  various  applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways, 
and  Agriculture.  By  John  Bournk,  C.E. 
l>eing  a  Sri'Pi.EMKXT  to  his  *  Catechism  of 
the  Steam- Engine.'  New  Edition,  in- 
cluding many  New  Example*,  among 
which  are  several  of  the  most  remarkable 
Exoink-s  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1867  ;  with 
Til  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

Bourne's  Examples  of  Modern 

Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines  of  the  moat 
Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping, 
for  Driving  Machinery,  fcr  Locomotion, 
and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  prac- 
tically described.  Illustrated  by  Working 
Drawings,  an  I  embodying  a  Critical  Ac- 
count of  all  Projects  of  Kecent Improve  nent 
tn  Furnaces,  Boilers,  and  Engines.  In  course 
of  publication,  to  be  completed  in  Twenty- 
four  Parts,  price  2*.  Cul.  each,  forming  One 
Volume,  with  about  50  Plates  and  400 
Woodcut**. 


Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

By  Joiix  Bournk,  C.E.  forming  a  Ret  to 
the  Author's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
With  67  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  9*. 

A  History  of  the  Machine- 
Wrought  Hosiery  and  Lace  Manufactures. 
By  William  Fklkin,  F.L.S.  F.SA  With 
3  Steel  Plates,  10  Lithographic  Plates  of 
Machinery,  and  10  Coloured  Impressions  of 
Patterns  of  Lace.    Royal  8vo.  21s. 

Mitchell's  Manual  of  Praotioal 

Assaying.  Third  Edition,  for  the  most  part 
re-written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries 
incorporated.  By  W.  Crook  es,  F.R& 
With  188  Woodcuts.    8vo.  28*. 

Beimann's  Handbook  of  Aniline 

and  its  Derivatives;  a  Treatise  on  th*S 
Manufacture  of  Aniline  and  Aniline  Colours. 
Revised  and  edited  by  William  Cboojubb, 
F.R.8.    8vo.  with  5  Woodcuts,  10s.  6U 

Praotioal  Treatise  on  Metallurgy, 

adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  of 
Professor  Kkkl's  Metallurgy  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c  and  E.  Rohrio, 
Ph.D.  M.E.  In  Three  Volumes,  8vo.  with 
025  Woodcuts.  Vol.  I.  price  $1$.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  price  36s.  Vol.  III.  price  3l#.  &f. 

The  Art  of  Perfumery ;  the  Hsstoty 

and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr. 
Piesse,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with  68 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10#.  Bd, 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic, 
for  Juveniles  during  the  Holidays.  By  the 
same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  with 
88  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6*. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Lnying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening : 
comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Bente 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  C.  Morton.    8vo.  10s.  6</. 
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Reliijious  and  Moral  Works. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles,  > 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E.  Harold 
Buowxk,  D.I).  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Eighth 
Edition.    8vo.  1G*. 

Examination-Questions  on  Bishop 
Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Article?,  iiy 
the  Rev.  J.  Goki-k,  M.A.    Fcp.  3*.  Cul. 

Archbishop  Leighton's  Sermons 

and  Charts.  With  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions from  MSS.  and  with  Historical  and 
other  Illustrative  Notes  by  William  West, 
Incumbent  of  S.  Columba'fl,  Nairn.  8vo. 
price  15*. 

Bishop  Cotton's  Instructions  in 

the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Christianity, 
intended  chiefly  as  an  Introduction  to  Con- 
firmation.    Sixth  Edition.     18mo.  2*.  6rf. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  with  a 

Commentarv,  and  Practical  and  Devotional 
Suggest  i°ns  f°r  Readers  and  Students  of  the 
English  Bibln.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook, 
M.A.  (.'anon  of  Exeter,  &c.  New  Edition. 
8vo.  12*.  Gd. 

The    Life    and    Epistles  of   St. 

Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conyreark, 
M.A.  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Hmvsn.v, 
D.I  >.  D'-nn  of  Cluster  :— 

Libkahy  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Map?,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcut. «}  &c.    i'  vol-*.  4to.  18*. 

Intkrmkdiati-:  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vol*, 
square  crown  8vo.  31a.  Gr/. 

Tkoi-lk's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  4<>  Illustrations  and  Maps.  2 
vols,  crown  8vo.  12*. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

St.  Paul;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships    j 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.    By  Jambs 
Smith,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  Charts,  10*.  (Srf. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Christian  Religion  derived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Ai.kxaxdkk 
Ki:ith,  D.D.  37th  Edition,  with  numerous 
Plates,  in  square  8vo.  12*.  Cm/.;  also  the 
39th  Edition,  in  post  *vo.  with  3  Plates  6*. 

The  History  and  Destiny  of  the  "World 
and  of  the  Chinvh,  according  to  Scripture. 
By  the  same  Author.  Square  8vo.  with  10 
Illustration^  10*. 


Ewald's  History  of  Israel  to  the 

Death  of  Moses.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man. Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Ri'&sell  Martixeal*,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Manchester  New 
College,  London,  Second  Edition,  continued 
to  the  Commencement  of  the  Monarchy.  2 
vols.  8vo.  24*. 

Five  Years  in  a  Protestant  Sis- 
terhood and  Ten  Years  in  a  Catholic  Con- 
vent ;  an  Autobiography.    Post  8vo.  7».  Sd. 

The    Life    of    Margaret    Mary 

Ilallahan,  better  known  in  the  reli- 
gious world  by  the  name  of  Mother  Mar- 
garet. By  her  RKLiGiors  Ciuldbex. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham.   8vo.  with  Portrait,  lOt. 

The  See  of  Rome  in  the  Middle 

Ages.  By  the  Rev.  Oswald  J.  Rkichel. 
B.C.L.  and  M.A.  Vice-Principal  of  Cuddcs- 
don  College.    8vo.  [yearly  ready. 

The  Evidence  for  the  Papacy 

as  derived  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
from  Primitive  Antiquity ;  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Epistle.  By  the  Hon.  Goux 
Lindsay.    8vo.  [iVJwr/y  ready. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  ByCJ. 
Ellioott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.    8vo. 

Galations,  Fourth  Edition,  8*.6d. 

Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  ftj.fcf. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10*.  CdL 

Philippiana,  Colosaians,  and  Philemon* 

Third  Edition,  10*.  6e/. 

Thessaloniana,  Third  Edition,  7*.  &*. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Lite  of 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1859.  By  C.  J.  Ellioott,  DJ). 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  12#. 

The  Destiny  of  the  Creature ;  and  other 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Post  8vo.  As. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  New  Testament,  Critical,  Exegetieal, 
and  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  S.  DAviDejoor, 
D.D.  LL.D.    2  vol*.  8vo.  80s. 

TheGreek  Testament;  withHbtea, 

(Jrammatical  and  Exegetieal.  By  the  Rer. 
W.  Wkiister,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
W i  lk  i nson,  M. A .    2  vols.  8vo.  £2  4#. 

Vol.  I.  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  20#. 

Vol.  II.  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24t. 
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Bev.  T.  H.  Home's  Introduction 

to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Twelfth  Edition,  as  last 
revised  throughout.  With  4  Maps  and  22 
Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.    4  vols.  8vo.  42*. 

Bev.  T.  H.  Home's  Compendious  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  being 
an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same 
Author.  Re-edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre, 
M.A.     With  Maps,  &c.    Post  8vo.  Gs. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the  Books, 
Persons,  Places  Events,  and  other  Matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture; Intended  to  establish  its  Authority 
and  illustrate  its  Contents.  By  Rev.  J. 
Ay  uk,  M.A.  With  Maps,  15  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  10*.  Gd. 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustrated.  By  J.  E.  Pkes- 
cx>tt,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Matthew  and  Mark; 
Vol.  II.  Ltthe  and  John.  2  vols.  8vo.  price 
$$.  each. 

The    Pentateuch    and    Book   of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  W.  Colknso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Natal.     Crown  8vo.  price  Gs. 

The  Church  and  the  World;  Three 

Series  of  Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day, 
by  various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Okhy  Shipley,  M.A.  3  vols.  8vo.  15*.  each. 

The  Formation  of  Christendom. 

By  T.  W.  Allies.  Pants  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
price  12*.  each. 

Christendom's  Divisions ;  a  Philo- 
sophical Sketch  of  the  Divisions  of  the 
Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.  By 
Edmund  S.  FrorLKEs,  formerly  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Jesus  Coll.  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

Christendom's  Divisions,  Past  II. 

Greeks  <tnd  Luting,  being  a  History  of  their 
Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down 
to  the  Reformation.    Bv  the  same  Author. 

Post  8vo.  l.")5. 

The  Hidden  Wisdom  of  Christ 

and  the  Key  of  Knowledge;  or,  History  of 
the  Apocrypha.     By  Ernest  De  Bunsen. 

2  vols.  8vo.  28*. 

The  Keys  of  St.  Peter ;  or,  the  House  of 

Reehab,  connected  with  the  History  of 
Symbolism    and    Idolatry.     By   the    same 

Author.     8vo.  1-1*. 

The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body.     By  (iKO.  MooitK,  M.D.  M.R.C.P.L. 

&c.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  8*.  Gd. 


ThO  Types  of  Genesis  briefly  con- 
sidered as  Revealing  the  Development  of 
Human  Nature.  By  Andrew  Jukes. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  Second  Death  and  the  Hestitution 
of  All  Things,  with  some  Preliminary  Re- 
marks on  the  Nature  and  Inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  Gd. 

Essays  and  Beviews.    By  the  Bev. 

W.  Temple,  D.D.  the  Rev.  R.  Williams, 
B.D.  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A.  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Wilson,  B.D.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A. 
the  Rev.  M.  Pattison,  B.D.  and  the  Rev. 
B.  Jowett,  M.A.     12th  Edition.    Fcp.  5*. 

Beligious  Republics ;  Six  Essays  on 
Congregationalism.  By  W.  M.  Fawcett, 
T.M.  Herbert,  M.A.  E.  G.  Herbert,  LL.B. 
T.  H.  Pattison,  P.  H.  Pie-Smith,  M.D. 
B.A.  and  J.  Anstie,  B.A.  8vo.  price  8*.  Gd. 

Passing  Thoughts  on   Religion. 

By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert*  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  5s. 

8  elf -examination  before  Confirmation. 
By  the  same  Author.    32mo.  U.  Gd. 

Headings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 
Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.    By  the  same.    Fcp.  Am. 

Headings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor.    By  the  same.    Fcp.  6«. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion; 
the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.    By  the  same.    82mo.  3j. 

Thoughts  for  the   Holy  Week, 

for  Young  Persons.  By  the  same  Author. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

Principles  of  Education  drawn 

from  Nature  and  Revelation,  and  Applied 
to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes. 
By  the  same  Author.    2  vols.  fcp.  12*.  Gd. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works:  with  Life  by  Bishop  Heber. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Eden.    10  vols.  £5  6s. 

England  and  Christendom.    By 

Archbishop  Manning,  D.D.  Post  8vo. 
price  105.  Gd. 

The  Wife's   Manual ;    or,  Prayers, 

Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several  Occasions 
of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Cal- 
vert, M.A.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd 

Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church : 

being  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Hymn- 
Writers  in  all  the  principal  Collections; 
with  Notes  on  their  Psalms  and  Hymns. 
By  Josiah  Miller,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged.    Post  8vo.  10«.  Gd. 
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4  Spiritual  Songs '  for  the  Sundays 

and  Holidnv*  throughout  the  Year.  Hv 
J.  8.  H.  Mf>NsKi.i.,  EL.P.  Vicar  of  Etfham 
and  Kurnl  D.an.  Fourth  Edition,  Sixth 
Thousand.    Fcp.  price  4$.  Od. 

The  Beatitudes :  Abasement  before  God : 
Sorrow  for  Sin ;  Meekness  of  Spirit ;  Desire 
for  Holiness;  Gentlen«*s  ;  1'urity  of  Heart ; 
the  Peace-iiiakew  ;  Sufferings  for  Christ. 
Hy  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  re- 
Tised.    Fop.  3*.  Crf. 

El*  Freience  not  his  Memory,  IS'.'. 
By  the  same  Author,  in  memory  of  hi«*  S»x. 
Sixth  Edition,     Himo.  1«. 

Lyra  Germanioa;  Two  Solutions  of 

Household  Hvmns,  translated  from  the 
Herman  by  Mi*s  C  \tiikuixk  Wixk  worth. 
Fikst  Skriks,  the  Christ  inn  IVir,  Hymns 
for  the  Sunday*  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the 
Church ;  Skcond  Skkiks,  the  Christian 
Lift.     F«p.  Hvo.  prir*'  Hx.  IWI.  each  Si:i:ifs. 


Lyra  Eucharistioa  ;  Hymns  ami 
Vcr*e*  on  the  Holy  Communion,  Anoint 
and  Modern :  with  other  Poems.  Edited  br 
the  Rev.  Oiiiiy  Siiiplkt,  M.A.  Serrivl 
Edition.     Fcp.  a*. 

Shipley's  Lyra  Messianiea.    Pep.  fir. 
Shipley's  Lyra  Mystic*. '  Fcp.  5a. 

Endeavours  alter  the  Christian 

Life:  PtaounvH.  Hv  Jamim  Martdieii. 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  carefully  re- 
vised ;  the  Two  K-rics  complete  in  One 
Volume.     Posit  8vo.  7*.  tkl. 

Invocation  of  Saints  and  Angels ; 

for  the  use  of  Member*  of  the  En^luhCharvh. 
Edited  by  the  Kcv.  Uiinr  SmrLKT,  \L\. 

.Umo.  »*."&/. 

Introductory    Lessons    on    the 

I  History  of  ItclipoiiA  Worahip ;  brsnjr  a 
Sequel  to  the  name  Author's  4Lcawom  t#a 
Christian  Evidence*.'  Hy  K  I  r  n  a  *  :• 
Whatki.y,  l>.l>.  New  Edition.  I8mo.  2*.£d 


Travels ,    Voyages,  <jr. 


England  to  Delhi;  a  Narrative  of 

Indian  Travel.  Hv  .loiix  Matiikoix. 
(ihu^nw.  Im|K'rial  8vo.  with  very  n  anu- 
rous Illustration:*. 

Letters  from  Australia.    T>y  -T«'"n 

Maktinkav.     l*o"t  svo.  price  7$.  •!</. 

Travels  in  tho  Central  Caucasus 

and  Hashan.  iinludin^  YNits  to  Ararat  ami 
Tamvcz  and  Axvut^of  Ku/.U-k  and  Elbruz. 
Hy  Por<ii.As  W.  Fi:i:siiiii:t  i».  With  :» 
Map.*,  2  Panorama*  of  Summit"*,  \  full -pa  ^e 
Wood  Eii^raviiiiT"*,  and  Pi  Woodcut-. 
Sjiiare  crown  xvo.  l*«. 

Cadore  or  Titian's  Country.    Hy 

•TnsiAH  (iii.i'.v.isT,  I'lK1  of  the  Authors  of  tin* 
'  Ikrfomib'  Mountain.*.'  With  Map.  Ka  ■- 
>imil<*,and  1"  Illustration*.  linjt.Xv.i.JIU. •;»/. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.    Ex.ur- 

hions  through  Tvrol.  Carinthia,  I'arnioln. 
and  Friuli.  By  .1.  <iii.ut:i:r  mid  IS.  C. 
Cut  mil  ii. l ,  F.IS.ti.S.  With  niuiiiMus 
lllu-t rations     S-piar."  iToun  Mo.  '2[*. 

Pilgrimages  in  the  Pyrenees  and 

Eandc :  Their  Sain  luaiir*  and  ^iniii.*. 
liy   Hr.N^-«   Mum:    Law  i.mi.      Pn-i    mv«. 

Pictures  in  Tyrol  and  Elsewhere. 

From  a  Faunlv  H%i-t<-1i-li«Hik.  \\v  th<- 
Author  of  "A  V«iyau'«'  rii  Ziir/au.'  i\<'. 
Second  Edition.  4 to.  with  many  HliM  ra- 
tion*. ■.,lr 


How  we  Spent  the  Summer;  ur. 

a  Voyage  en  Zi^za^  in  Switzerland  aad 
Tyrol  with  *ome  Mcmliors  of  the  Aurtsi. 
('i.ir.  Third  Edition,  re-drawn.  Inobluo:: 
I  to.  with  about  3*hj  Illustrations,  15c 

Beaten  Tracks;  «>«-.  IVn.snd  Pen, J 

Sketches  in  Italy.  ]\y  the  Authoreas  <i 
*  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag.'      With  4*2  Ilatr*. 

containing  al»out  :!0i»  Skttche*  from  Draw- 
ings made  on  tin*  Spot.     8vo.  10*. 

The  Alpine  Club  Hap  of  the  Chain 

of  Mont  Plan.-,  from  an  actual  Stirrer  iu 
1  s.;:i  _  i  HK4.  Hy  A .  A i» a  w»  -  Rr.iu.i  - 
F.PJi.S.  M.A.C.  In (.lin>niolithographr  ••• 
i  xtra  >tout  drawing  piper  2^in,  x  17ia. 
pri<-«a  IO4.  or  moiiute^lon  ranva.<«  in  a  folding; 
c;i-«",  12*.  i'i»/. 

Pioneering  in  the  Pampas;   t. 

the  Fir- 1  Four  War*  of  a  Settler**  FLxpe- 
riiiicc  in  the  La  Plata  4 'amp*.  By  K.  A. 
Skymihi:.  Sc<ai>nd  Edition.  lV«t  Xvo,  i\n» 
Map,  ♦'»*. 

The     Paraguayan     War:     *  j-i 

Ski-tibi-s  of  the  Ili-f-ry  nf  Pars^ruar,  at •! 
ot  ih<-  M.iiinrrs  and  fu-toms  of  the  IV>|ii  : 
and  Notes  mi  th>"  Militan*  Kn^ineerin-;  *-r 
the  War.  Hy  •■■"■•n«ii:  TlMMr****3f,  t\\  . 
With  H  Ma|^  and  Pin-  ami  a  Portrait  >f 

El»|K"7.         PoNt    8 VII.    l-'lC.f'f/. 

Notes  on  Burgundy.     By  Ciumi. 

Ii'iiii\i:i)  Wi.ii>.  Editiil  by  hi«  \Vi«|«.«  ; 
with  Portrait  and  Memoir.  I\>«t  r*\.,. 
pri»N  X*.  tic/. 
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History    of   Discovery    in    our 

Australasian  Colonies,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  William  Howitt. 
With  3  Maps  of  the  Recent  Explorations 
from  Official  Sources.    2  vols.  8vo.  20*. 

The   Capital  of  the  Tycoon ;  a 

Narrative  of  a  3  Years'  Residence  in  Japan. 
By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  42*. 

Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  use 

of  Mountaineers.  Bv  Charles  Packe. 
Second  Edition,  with  Maps,  &c.  and  Appen- 
dix.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Alpine  Guide.    By  John  Ball, 

M.R.I.A.  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

Post  8  vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 
Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  prico  10*.  (k/. 
Guide  to  the  'Western  Alps,  Including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte   Rosa,   Zexmatt,   &c. 

price  6*.  6d. 

Guide  to  the  Central  Alps,  including 
all  the  Oberland  District,  price  7s.  6d. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in 

general,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps, 
price  1*.  Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or 
Parts  of  the  Alpine  Guide  maybe  had  with 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  price  If.  extra. 

Roma  Sotterranea;  or,  an  Account 
of  the  Roman  Catacombs,  especially  of  the 
Cemetery  of  San  Callisto.  Compiled  from 
the  Works  of  Commendatore  G.B.  De  Rossi, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Xorthcote,  D.D.  and  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Brown  low.  With  Plans  and 
numerous  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  31*.  6d. 

Memorials  of  London  and  Lon- 
don Life  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Cen- 
turies; being  a  Series  of  Extracts,  Local, 
Social,  and  Political,  from  the  Archives 
of  the  City  of  London,  a.d.  1276-1419. 
S  l«:eted,  translated,  and  edited  by  II.  T. 
J  J  i  l  k t ,  M .  A .     Royal  8vo.  2 1 s. 


Commentaries  on  the  History, 

Constitution,  and  Chartered  Franchises  of 
the  City  of  London.  By  George  Norton, 
formerly  one  of  the  Common  Pleaders  of  the 
City  of  London.     Third  Edition.    8vo.  14*. 

Curiosities  of  London;   exhibiting 

the  most  Rare  and  Remarkable  Objects  o 
Interest  in  the  Metropolis ;    with  nearly 
Sixty  Years'  Personal  Recollections.     By 
John  Times,  F.S.A.     New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged.    8vo.  Portrait,  21#. 

The  Northern  Heights  of  Lon- 
don ;  or,  Historical  Associations  of  Hamp- 
stead,  Highgate,  Muswell  Hill,  Hornsey, 
and  Islington.  By  William  Howitt. 
With  about  40  Woodcuts.  Square  crown 
8vo.21«. 


The    Rural    Life   of    England. 

By  the  same  Author.  With  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium,  8  vo.  12s.  6d. 

Visits   to   Bemarkable    Places: 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  the  same  Author. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25s. 

Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Ex- 
pedition carried  on  by  Order  of  the  British 
Government  during  the  years  1835,  188G, 
and  1837.  By  General  F.  R.  Ciiesnet. 
F.R.S.  With  2  Maps,  45  Plates,  and  16 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  24*. 

The  Gorman  Working  Man ;  being 

an  Account  of  the  Daily  Life,  Amusements, 
and  Unions  for  Culture  and  Material  Pro- 
gress of  the  Artisans  of  North  and  South 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  By  Jam  Eh 
Samuelhon.  Crown  8vo.  with  Frontis- 
piece, 3*.  6rf. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Vikram   and  the   Vampire;    or, 

Tales  of  Hindu  Devilry.  Adapted  by 
Kk-haro  F.  Burton,  F.K.G.S.  &c.  With 
Illustrations  by  Ernest  Griset.  Crown 
8vo.  9s. 

Mabeldean,  or  Christianity  Re- 
versed ;  being  the  History  of  a  Noble 
Family  :  a  Social,  Political,  and  Theological 
Novel.  By  Owen  Gower,  of  Gaybrook. 
3  vote,  post  8vo.  31*.  6t/. 

Through  the  Night ;  a  Talc  of  the 
Tim.'s.  To  which  is  added  ONWARD,  or 
a  SUMMER  SKETCH.  By  Walter 
Swkktman,  B.A.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  2 Is. 


Stories  and  Tales  by  the  Author 

of  'Amy  Herbert,'  uniform  Edition,  each 
Tale  or  Story  a  single  volume : — 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6cf. 
Gertrude,  Is.  6d. 
Earl's  Daughter, 

2*.  6rf. 
Experience  of  Life, 

2s.  6c/. 
Cleve  Hall,  3s.  6d. 
Ivors,  3s.  6d. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  'World.    Fcp.  7s.  Oct. 
Journal  of  a  Home  Life.   Post  8vo.  9#.  erf. 
After  Life ;  a  Sequel  to  tho  'Journal  of  a  Home 
Life.'     Post  8vo.  19s.  6U 

c 


Katharine  Ashton, 
3*.  6U 

Margaret    Perci- 
nal,  5s. 

L an eton   Parson- 
age, As.  6d. 

Ursula,  4*.  6d. 
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The  Warden  ;  a  Novel.    By  Anthony 

Trollop e.    Crown  8vo.  1*.  Gd. 
Barohester    Towers ;    a  Sequel  to   'The 

Warden/    Crown  8vo.  2*. 

Uncle  Peter's  Fairy  Tale  for  the 

XlXth  Century.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
M.  Sewkll,  Author  of 'Amy  Herbert/  &c. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7*.  Gd. 

Becker's  Gallus ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of 
the  lime  of  Augustus.    Poet  8vo.  7*.  Gd, 

Becker's  Charicles:  Illustrative  of 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Post 
8vo.  7*.  Gd. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  Gkokgk 

W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll. 
Oxford.  Being  n  collective  Edition  of  the 
Author's  Classical  Series  and  Tales,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  Gd.       | 


A  Manual  of  Mythology,  in  tfct 

form  of  Question  and  Answer.  By  the  Rer. 
George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Fcp.  8t . 

Cabinet  Edition  of  Hovels  and 

Talcs  by  J.  G.  Wiiyte  Mklvilles— 

Tub  Gladiators,  5*jHolmbt  House,  5s. 
Dioky  Grasp,  6*.      Good  fob  NoTinH&,fc. 
Kate  Coventry,  5#.  Queen**  Maries,  6s. 
Gkneral  Bounce,  5*.  The  I^tkbpketbb,5c. 

Doctor  Harold's  Rote-Book.   Bt 

Mrs.  Gasooigxe,  Author  of  'The  Next 
Door  Neighbour.'    Fcp.  8vo.  fit. 

Onr  Children's  Story.    By  One  of 

their  Gossips.  By  the  Author  of  'Voyage 
en  Zigzag/  '  Pictures  in  Tyrol,'  Ac  SnstD 
4to.  with  Sixty  Illustrations  by  the  Anther, 
price  10*.  Gd. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works, 

the  only  Editions  containing  the  Author's 
last  Copyright  Additions : — 

Shamrock  Edition,  price  3s.  Gd. 

Ruby  Edition,  with  Portrait,  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition,  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  35*. 

People's  Edition,  Portrait,  &c.  10*.  Gd. 

Library  Edition,  Portrait  &  Vignette,  11*. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  Tcnniel's  Edi- 
tion, with  08  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4  to.  21*. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  Maclise's 

Edition,  with  1C1  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.     Super-royal  8vo.  31*.  Gil. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish. 
Melodies,  with  Maclisp's  Illustrations  (as 
above),  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
lCmo.  10*.  Gd. 

Southey's    Poetical  Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Librarv  Edition.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14*. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome ;  with  Ivn/ 

and  the  Armada.  Uy  the  Kight  Hon.  Loiti> 
Macai'i.ay.     lGmo.  As.  Gd. 

Lord  Maoaulay's  Lays  of  Anoient 
Rome.  With  !H)  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  (.!.  SriiARK.     Fcp.  lto.  21*. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Maoaulay's 
Lays  of  A  mini  t  Koine,  with  Soharfs 
Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.    Imp.  Hiiiio.  In*.  Gd. 


I 


Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  Dhs- 

trated  with  Wood  Engravings  from  Derigv 
by  Members  of  the  ETCimio  Club.  Imp. 
16mo.  7*.  Gd. 

Poems.     By  Jeax  Ixqelow.     Fifteenth 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5*. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow.    A  Sew 

Edition,  with  nearly  100  Illustrations  by 
Eminent  Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the 
Brothers  Dalzikl.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Mopsa  the  Fairy.    By  Jeax  Inoklow. 

With  Eight  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Jean  Ixgelow.    Third  Edition.    Fcp. 

6*. 


Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

beth  Landon  (L.E.L.)     2  vols.  16mo.  10s. 

Bowdler's    Family    Shakspeare^ 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  toL 
large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  14*.  or  in  C  pocket  vols.  3*.  Gd, 


Arundines  CamL  Collegit  atque 

II.  Diu-itr,  M.A.    Editio  Sexta,  curarit  H. 
J.  IIoi)(;x)N',  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  price  7#.  CsL 

Horatii  Opera,  Pocket  Edition,  with 
carefully  corrected  Text,  Marginal  Refer- 
ences, and  Introduction.  Edited  by  the  Rer. 
J.  E.  Yoxgk,  M.A.    Square  18mo.  4*,  Gd. 

Horatii  Opera,  Library  Edition,  with 
Copious  English  Notes,  Marginal  Referenoai 
and  Various  Readings.  Edited  by  the  Rer. 
.1.  E.  YttsuK,  BI.A.    8vo.21». 
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The  JEneid  of  Virgil  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  John  Coningtqn,  M.A. 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  9*. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer  in  English 

Hexameter  Verse.  By  J.  Henry  Dart, 
M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Square 
crown  8vo.  21*. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer  Translated 

into  Blank  Verse,     By  Ichabop  Chari.br 
Wright,  M.A.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21*. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  translated 

in  English  Tcrza  Rima  by  Joiin  Daymaw, 
M.A.    With  the  Italian  Text.    8vo.  %U. 


Hunting  Songs  and 

ous  Verses.    By  R.  E.  Egerton  Warbur- 
ton.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8yo.  5«. 


Rural  Sports,  Sfc. 


Encyclopedia  of  Rural  Sports ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Blainb. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  DesLrns 
by  John  Leech).    8vo.  42#. 

CoL   Hawker's    Instructions   to 

Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns 
and  Shooting.  Revised  by  the  Author's  Son. 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  18*. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Com- 
plete Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog  -  breaking.  Pi  ■  ( n -shooting,  &c. 
By  Marksman.     Fc;\  m;:  :i  Plates,  5*. 

A  Book  on  An.Vi.13:  being  a  Com- 
pl'.tii  Treatise  on  iIhj  Art  of  Angling  in 
every  branch,  including  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  15  other 
Plates,  plain  and  coloured.    Post  8vo.  lot. 

Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisherman:  com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a 
glance  at  Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  with 
80  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.  12*.  6rf. 

The    Ply-  Fisher's    Entomology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect.  Sixth  Edition,  with  20  coloured 
Plates.     8vo.  14*. 

Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  Treatise 

on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Curative 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel.  8vo. 
with  Plates  «nd  Woodcuts,  18s. 


Horses  and  Stables.     By  Colonel 

F.  Fitzwygram,  XV.  the  King's  Hussars. 
Pp.  624 ;  with  24  Plates  of  Illustrations, 
containing  very  numerous  Figures  en- 
graved on  Wood.    8ro.  15*. 

Youatt  on  the  Horse.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  W.  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.  8vo. 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12#.  6d, 

Tonatt  on  the  Dos;.  (By  the  tame  Author.) 
8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6c 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and  how  to  keep 

it  Sound.  By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion, with  Illustrations.     Imp.  8ro.  12t.  6<£ 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing.  By 

the  same  Author.  Sixth  Edition,  post  870. 
with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fittings.  By  the  same. 
Imp.  8vo.  with  18  Plates,  15s. 

Bemarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  addressed  to 
Purchasers.  By  the  same.  Post  8vo.  It.  6& 

Bobbins's  Cavalry  Catechism;  or, 

Instructions  on  Cavalry  Exercise  and  Field 
Movements,  Brigade  Movements,  Out-post 
Duty,  Cavalry  supporting  Artillery,  Artil- 
lery attached  to  Cavalry.    12mo.  5s. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease* 

By  Stoneitenge.  With  70  Wood  En- 
gravings. New  Edition.  Square  crown 
8vo.  10*.  6rf. 

The  Greyhound.  By  the  same  Author. 
Revised  Edition,  with  24  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds.   Square  crown  8vo.  10*.  6dL 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  with  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  Dobson,  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Mercantile  Affairs. 


The    Theory    and    Practice    of 

Banking.  By  Henry  Dunniso  Macleod, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  remodelled.     2  vols.  8vo.  30f. 


The  Elements  of  Banking.     By 

Henry  Dukniwo  Macleod,  M.A.  of  Tri- 
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